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MONG the great ‘inland 
3] ports of the world, Mont- 
real, on the St. Lawrence 
ranks high and 

“i promises to rank higher. 
A well-equipped seaport, one thousand 
miles from the sea, almost in the heart 
of the continent, yet one whose steel and 
concrete piers and freight sheds, whose 
network of tracks at the beltline, whose 
effeclive system of grain elevators and 
grain conveyors for the easy loading and 
unloading of rail and ship ‘borne car- 
goes, are all linked with the sea by a 
ship channel up the St. Lawrence so 
periectly lighted that ships, from the 
fifte-n thousand-ton passenger liner to 
the \‘hree thousand-ton tramp steamer, 
may navigate it at night with as little 
per’! as they experience on the broad 
Atle»tic—such is the port of Montreal. 

Ticre is no other port in the world that 
can show such advancement in recent 
years,—this in spite of the fact that the 
advent of the war temporarily suspended 
operstion of a scheme to spend nine mil- 
lion dollars in improvements, extending 
over a period of three years. 

Tic St. Lawrence today carries to and 
frou the port of Montreal over one third 
of C:nada’s national trade, equivalent to 
som: ‘hing like eight hundred million dol- 
lars in value, during seven and a half 
mon'hs of the year. The port of Mont- 
real is therefore second only to New 
York on this continent in point of for- 
eign trade, and has attained that rank 
although open only seven and a half 
Months of the year, as against twelve 
months of her competitors. Montreal is 
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Montreal’s Shed No. 2, with Elevator No, 1 in the Background 


,HE INLAND PORT OF MONTREAL 


By J. M: HANCOCK 


not to stop here, for the scheme of de- 
velopment to be carried out, when com- 
pleted, will double the present size of the 
port and give the city over ten miles of 
continuous pier and wharf frontage, to- 
gether with the most modern transit 
sheds it is possible to build, a cold stor- 
age warehouse, electrified railways, ter- 
minals, etc. These improvements can all 
be successfully carried out without the 
necessity of acquiring any additional 
land, as the harbor commission has under 
its jurisdiction sixteen miles of water 
front on each side of the St. Lawrence 
at Montreal. 


THE HARBOR 


In the harbor proper, at the present 
time, there are three grain elevators, two, 
with capacities of four million and two 
million six hundred and sixty thousand 
bushels, operated by the commission, and 
the third, with a capacity of two million 
one hundred and fifty thousand bushels, 
by the Grand Trunk Railway. The for- 
mer two elevators are connected with 
each other, and serve a system of grain 
conveyors, by which grain can be deliv- 
ered to ocean vessels while lying at their 
regular berths, without interfering with 
the handling of general cargo. There are 
nineteen sheds-at the present time having 
this direct connection with the elevators, 
and the fact that a steamer can load 
general cargo from the shed floor at the 
same time as she is taking grain has 
placed Montreal in a most enviable posi- 


tion among the world ports, and given 
her a reputation for affording steamers 
quick dispatch. 

BERTHAGE 


Up to the year 1898, all the berthage 
at Montreal was located at quays. In 
that year improvements were begun in 
the upper part of the harbor, which in- 
cluded three high level piers, each about 
a thousand feet long, called the Alexan- 
dra, King Edward, and Jacques Cartier 
piers, each three hundred feet wide, with 
slips from five hundred to five hundred 
and fifty feet in width between them. 
These piers can accommodate four times 
as many liners as could be berthed at 
shore wharves occupying a like amount 
of water frontage, and are located right 
at the heart of the business district of 
the city. It is at these piers that the 
passenger liners discharge their human 
freights, and as the railway termini are 
within a radius of about a mile, and the 
facilities at Montreal are excellent for 
the prompt compliance with necessary 
immigration regulations and handling of 
baggage, it is surprising how soon after 
the arrival of a passenger liner the shed 
is clear of passengers and ready for the 
ship to discharge her inward cargo and 
to take on a load of Canada’s produce. 


SHEDS 
The sheds above mentioned have 
proved so efficient that similar construc- 
tion has been followed in recent years 
as the harbor has extended toward the 
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east end of the city. The sheds are built 
two stories high, the upper floors being 
reached by means of hydraulic elevators 
capable of taking two fully laden teams 
or auto trucks at the same time. Each 
side of the pier is occupied by two of 
these sheds, or rather by one long, con- 
tinuous shed divided into two parts by 
a concrete partition wall. Two railway 
tracks are laid, alongside the inner side 
of each shed, and the intervening space 
forms a roadway about forty-five feet 
wide, clear of the tracks, 

The whole space between the sheds is 
covered with a concrete foundation floor, 
eight inches thick under the tracks and 
five inches under the roadway. Upon 
this is laid a paving of scoria blocks, the 
tops of which are flush with the tops 
of the rails. This makes a smooth, even 
floor from shed to shed, suitable for 
trucking or for wagons, and giving ac- 
cess to the sides of the sheds for either 
wagons or railway cars, as may be need- 
ed. The sheds are constructed of steel 
and concrete, the sides consisting of 
sliding doors of galvanized corrugated 
iron sheets which, being continuous the 
whole length of the sheds, permit the dis- 
charging or taking in of cargo at any 
point necessary. 

It will be of interest to millers to learn 
that during the winter and early spring 
of 1920, the Canadian Wheat Board 
leased the upper floors of sixteen sheds 
in Montreal harbor and stored therein 
over thirty thousand tons of flour which 
were exported from Canada on the open- 
ing of navigation in May, 1920. 


(Continued on page 1112.) 
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ROBERT BURNS AND HIS MILLER FRIENDS 





By A. L. H. Street 


It is a fair deduction that the millers 
with whom Robert Burns came in con- 
tact treated him fairly. This conclusion 
rests on a premise that poets and authors 
have always been prone to berate classes 
with whom they have come in contact 
to their disadvantage (witness Shakes- 
peare’s aversion for courts and lawyers 
and the now popular attitude toward 
plumbers); and the premise that Burns 
does not allude to short tolls, purloining 
grist, etc. On the contrary, it is to be 
inferred that the character of the Scot- 
tish miller was pleasing to the poet, for 
the general tone is complimentary, albeit 
there is an intimation of that native 
thrift which has made it impossible for 
the four Jews in Glasgow to make enough 
money to get out of town. For instance, 
read “Hey, the Dusty Miller”: 


Hey, the dusty Miller, 

And his dusty coat, 
He will win a shilling, 

Or he spend a groat: 
Dusty was the coat, 

Dusty was the colour, 
Dusty was the kiss 

That I gat frae the Miller. 


Hey, the dusty Miller, 
And his dusty sack; 
Leeze me on [Dear to me is] the 
calling 
Fills the dusty peck: 
Fills the dusty peck, 
Brings the dusty siller; 
I wad give my coatie 
For the dusty Miller. 


In “A Mauchline Wedding” we have 
a miller marrying to his pecuniary ad- 
vantage: 


When DBighty-five was seven months auld 
And wearing through the aught, 

When rolling rains and Boreas bauld 
Gied farmer-folks a faught; 

Ae morning quondam Mason W——, 
Now Merchant Master Miller, 

Gaed down to meet wi’ Nansie B—— 
And her Jamaica sillier 

To wed that day. 


Then follows a picture of the buxom 
bride and her attendants, “and auld John 
Trot wi’ sober phiz.” 

In the second version of “Meg o’ the 
Mill,” a jilted miller is regarded as an 
exceptionally worthy man: 


O ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten? 

And ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has got- 
ten? 

She has gotten a coof [fool] with a claute 
{quantity] of siller, 

And broken the heart o’ the barley miller. 


The miller was strappin’, the miller was 
ruddy, 

A heart like a lord, and a hue like a lady: 

The laird was a widdiefu’ bleerit [crooked, 
blear-eyed]) knurl; . 

She’s left the guid fellow and ta’en the 
churl. 


The miller he hecht [promised] her a heart 
leal and loving; 

The laird did address her wi’ matter more 
moving,— 

A fine pacing horse wi’ a clear chained 
b 


e, 

A whip by her side, and a bonnie side- 
saddle, 

O wae on the siller, it is sae prevailing! 

And wae on the love that is fixed on a 
mailen [farm]! 

A tocher’s [dowry] nae word in a true lov- 
er’s parle [speech]; 

But gi’e me my love, and a fig for the warl! 


Perhaps Burns was thinking of the 
“barley miller’ when he wrote those 
other lines: 

What though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hodden gray, an’ a’ that? 

a 7 . . 
The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, 


Is king o’ men for a’ that, 
. . 


A prince can mak a belted knight, 
A marquis, duke, an’ a’ that; 
But an honest man's aboon his might. 


Meg was given a somewhat less lovely 
“character in the first version of the 
poem, “Meg o’ the Mill”: 

O ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten, 


An’ ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten? 
A braw new naig wi’ the tail of a rottan 


{rat}, 
And that’s what Meg o’ the Mill has gotten. 


O ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill lo’es dearly, 

An’ ken ye what Meg o’ the Mill lo’es 
dearly? 

A dram of guid strunt [liquor] in the morn- 
ing early, 

And that’s what Meg o’ the Mill lo’es dearly. 





O ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was married, 

An’ ken ye how Meg o”’ the Mill was mar- 
ried? 

The priest he was oxter’d [supported], the 
clark he was carried, 

And that’s how Meg o’ the Mill was married. 


O ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was bedded, 

An’ ken ye how Meg o’ the Mill was bedded? 

The groom gat sae fou, he fell awald [in 
a stupor] beside it, 

And that’s how Meg o’ the Mill was bedded. 


An allusion to the noise produced by 
a mill in operation appears in the amus- 
ing verses entitled “Sic a Wife as Willie 
Had”: 

. . . . 


She has an e’e—she has but ane, 
The cat has twa the very colour; 
Five rusty teeth, forbye [besides] a stump, 
A clapper-tongue wad deave [deafen] a 
miller; 
A whiskin’ beard abou her mov’, 
Her nose and chin they threaten ither— 
Sic a wife as Willie had, 
I wad nae gi’e a button for her. 
. . 7 . 
Auld Baudrans [the cat] by the ingle sits, 
An’ wi’ her loof [paw] her face a-washin’; 
But Willie’s wife is nae sae trig [neat], 
She dights her grunzie wi’ a hushion [wipes 
her mouth with an old stocking]. 


It does not appear whether Willie was 
the same person referred to as a miller 
in “Death and Doctor Hornbook”: 


The rising moon began to glowre 
The distant Cumnock hills out-owre 
To count her horns, wi’ a’ my pow’r 
I set mysel’; 
But whether she had three or four, 
cou’d na tell, 


I was come round about the hill, 
An’ todddlin’ down on Willie’s mill, 
Setting my staff wi’ a’ my skill, 
To keep me sicker [steady]; 
Tho’ leeward whiles, against my will, 
I took a bicker [a short run], 


Burns occasionally brought the mill 
into his metaphors, as is instanced in the 
“Address to the Unco Guid”: 


O ye wha are sae guid yoursel’, 

Sae pious and sae holy, 

Ye've nought to do but mark and tell 

Your neibours’ fauts and folly! 

Whase life is like a weel-gaun [smoothly 
running] mill, 
Supplied wi’ store o’ water; 
The heaped happer’s ebbing still, 

An’ still the clap [clapper] plays clatter. 

And in “Bonie Peg-a-Ramsay” we 
find the lines: 

Ne’er sae murky blew the night 
That drifted o’er the hill, 
But bonie Peg-a-Ramsay 
Gat grist to her mill. 

No less celebrated personage than Tam 
O’Shanter was a drinking companion of 
a miller, as appears in the lines which 
arraign Tam for having drunk with the 
miller every time he carried grain to the 
mill to be ground: 


O Tam! hadst thou been sae wise, 

As ta’en thy ain wife Kate’s advice! 

She tauld thee weel thou was a skellum 
[good for nothing], 

A blethering [nonsensical], blustering, 
drunken blellum [chatterer], 

That frae November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was nae sober; 

That ilka melder [every grinding of grain], 
wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller. 

In view of the recent supposed demise 
of John Barleycorn, it is encouraging to 
read in Burns’s ballad, “John Barley- 
corn,” of a former resurrection of that 
celebrated character. Incidentally we 
read an arraignment of the miller for 
having used barley less humanely than 
did the brewer or distiller: 

They wasted o’er a scorching flame, 

The marrow of his bones; 

But a miller us’d him worst of all, 

For he crush’d him between two stones. 

In a Bacchic moment, Burns wrote the 
concluding lines of the ballad: 

Then let us toast John Barleycorn, 
Each man a glass in hand; 


And may his great posterity 
Ne’er fail in old Scotland! 


How well it is that Bobbie did not live 
long enough to see the “posterity” grow- 
ing somewhat anemic even in old Scot- 
land! ’ 

In a similar mood, Burns paid these 
respects to-barley, in “Scotch Drink”: 


I sing the: juice .Scotch bear [barley] ‘can 
mak us, 
{HY ‘glass “of jug. 
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O thou, my muse! guid old Scotch drink! 
Whether through wimplin worms thou jink, 
Or, richly brown, ream owre the brink, 

In glorious faem, 
Inspire me, till I lisp an’ wink, 

To sing thy name! 


Let husky wheat the haughs [fields] adorn, 
An’ aits [oats] set up their awnie [bearded] 
horn, 
An’ pease and beans, at e’en or morn, 
Perfume the plain: 
Leeze me on thee, John Barleycorn, 
Thou king of grain! 


On thee aft Scotland chows her cood, 
In souple scones, the wale o’ food! 
Or tumblin’ in the boiling flood 
Wi’ kail and beef; 
But when thou pours thy strong heart's 
blood, 
There thou shines chief. 


e ° ° oil’d by thee, 
The wheels o’ life gae down-hill, scrievin’, 
Wi’ rattlin’ glee. 


But in a sounder mood Burns toasted 
barley meal cakes: 


Bannocks o’ bear meal, 
Bannocks of barley, 

Here’s to the Highlandman’s 
Bannocks of barley. 


In a still more sober mood he was, 
above all things else, a patriot: 


O Scotia! my dear, my native soil! 
For whom my warmest wish to Heaven 
is sent, 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and 
sweet content! 


WHEAT POOL CONTROVERSY 


Political Upheaval in Australia Over Prob- 
lem of Compulsory Pooling—Lack of 
Ships for Flour 

MeEtzourNE, Victorta, July 30.—The 
controversy in the several states of the 
commonwealth regarding the desirable- 
ness or otherwise of continuing the wheat 
pooling system is proceeding with un- 
abated vigor. Indeed, it is arousing 
greater interest and feeling than at any 
other stage, and at the moment it is quite 
impossible to forecast, with any degree 
of accuracy, what the outcome will be. 

As was indicated in a previous letter, 
the governments of Victoria and South 
Australia, as well as the commonwealth 
ministry, announced emphatically that 
they would not countenance any pro- 
longation of the principle of compulsory 
pooling beyond the present season. As 
a result primarily of its attitude the 
government in Victoria is now seeking a 
dissolution of the legislative assembly, a 
vote of no confidence against it having 
been carried a few days ago. 

Amendments to the address in reply, 
expressing among other things disap- 
proval of the failure of the government 
to make provision for a continuance of 
the pooling system, were tabled by both 
the Socialist and Country parties, and 
when the question was put to the vote 
they carried the day. The general feel- 
ing seems to-be that, in the extreme pol- 
icy which it has adopted, the Country 
party has. committed a grave blunder, 
which, in the long run, will react upon 
it with most serious consequences. Its 
action is deemed to be particularly re- 
grettable in view of the fact that the 
government clearly demonstrated its pre- 
paredness to guarantee.a voluntary pool, 
should one have been formed by the 
growers themselves, to the extent of the 
equivalent of 3s per bu. There is a 
widespread belief that, if a dissolution 
is granted, and an election held, it will 
result. in a substantial victory’ for the 
Nationalists, the present party in power, 
which, unquestionably, has rendered val- 
uable service to the country, particularly 
in view of the great difficulties which 
have been encountered. 

The dramatic trend of affairs in Vic- 
toria has attracted intense attention in 
the other states, notably South Australia, 
where Premier Barwell has been sub- 
jected to much close questioning. He 
has resolutely refused to facilitate a 
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referendum of the wheat growers on the 
lines of that taken recently in Victoria, 
and has asserted that the ministry wil! 
not depart from the attitude which it has 
adopted in respect to further pooling. 
His contention is that the farmers have 
no more right than any other one section 
of the community to settle the question, 

In New South Wales the government 
(Socialist) has decided in favor of a 
pool, but appears to have determinedly 
set its face against any other than gov- 


‘ernment control of such a pool. The 


cabinet strongly holds that there should 
be an Australian wheat pool as the most 
efficient method of safeguarding the 
wheat industry generally. It is most 
anxious, in the words of the minister of 
agriculture, to co-operate with the other 
states to achieve this object, but mean- 
while arrangements are to proceed for 
the establishment of a state pool. 

The latest advices from Western .\1\s- 
tralia indicate that the farmers’ co- 
operative organizations there have <e- 
cided to approach the state government 
for the necessary legislative authority) to 
permit the formation of a voluntary co- 
operative wheat pool. Under the scheme 
proposed, the farmers will bind them- 
selves to supply all their wheat to the 
pool for a period of three years. and 
will be guaranteed by the co-operative 


organizations to an advance equal to half 
the ruling world’s parity for wheat on 
the delivery of their produce to the pool, 
being paid the balance on the completion 
of sales. 


RETURN TO OPEN MARKET 
Recently the mill owners’ associations 
in the several exporting states were in- 
vited by the Australian Wheat Boari to 


ascertain whether the millers interested 
in the export of flour to the United 
Kingdom would prefer to have an open 
market or continue the agreement under 


which flour is sold through the board 

According to the Melbourne Herald, 
the Victorian millers have expressed 
themselves in favor of an open market, 
and those of South Australia also have 
decided that the sale of flour for over- 
seas should be free and untrammeled. 
The millers in western Australia, how- 
ever, are of the opinion that as long as 
the present conditions exist in respect to 
the control of wheat by the board the 
agreement should be continued, and tlie 
New South Wales millers take practi- 
cally the same view of the situation. 

It is clear from the replies, however, 
that a return to open marketing con:(i- 
tions will be favored by the millers of 
the four states as soon as practicalile. 
The views of the millers have been fvr- 
warded to the board, which is expected 
shortly to make a pronouncement ceili 
in favor of-a reversion to the open mi'- 
ket, or a continuance of the agreement. 

Millers point out that, with the price 
of wheat being fixed by the board, if the 
open marketing is to prove success!ul 
much will depend upon the conditions 
under which they are obliged to conduct 
their transactions. A knowledge of the 
value, day by day, of wheat in Lon«on 
will he essential, so that the millers can 
advise their clients on what basis or:ers 
can be executed. They will require «so 
to be informed promptly of any change 
made by the board in the price of wheat. 
Millers further urge that they will have 
to be unhamperéd in providing for 
freight, otherwise, in the allocation of 
space, somebody will be likely to su‘Ter. 
Freight seems to be the essence of the 
contract. 

(Continued on page 1114.) 
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“Bull Head Brown, who-fishes below here at the tail race 
when he ain't fishin’ up the crick or down it,” said Dad 
Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “was goix/by here 
the other day cussin' an’ growlin’ to hisself an’ Welled askin’ 
what was he pinin’ about. ‘Well, sir,’ sa ull Head, ‘I 
knowed ’twouldn’t be no use fishin’ today“with the water all 
riled up like, but I didn’t have sense exfough to stop at home 
an’ all that’s happened me is I didn’t get airy 
ite,iildst three XOoks in the bresh, got into 
Sisen ivy, slipped an’ fell into 
fhe claybank down there, broke 
g__ my knife, tore my britches an’ 
got to go home an’ listen to 
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f° now 
Mis’ Brown raise time for me not 
———..fixin’” the door to the hen house. 
iy I tell ye, Dad, when the crick’s 
er __ riled she’s riled and they ain’t no 
~ Huse doin’ nothing but wait till she clears 
An’ after Bull Head has gone on home, it 








BLACKJACK METHODS 


Probably a number of millers have re- 
ceived letters from Chicago flour brokers 
inclosing a copy of what is termed “the 
Flour Clubs’ Purchase Contract,” with 
an intimation that these gentlemen pro- 
pose to buy only on this contract here- 
after. 

Having duly resolved that the tail 
should wag the dog, some of the Chicago 
brokers have decided that their wishes 
in this respect should be mandatory, and 
that those who have the temerity to dif- 
fer from them must be penalized. 

The miller who declines to sell his flour 
on their terms is to be told that the 
Chicago market is practically closed to 
him, and it has been proposed that The 
Northwestern Miller be punished for its 
position on this matter by the cancella- 
tion of the advertising of the Chicago 
flour brokers. 

Whether this latter dire penalty is 
actually to be put into effect or only to 
be held in reserve as a Final Crushing 
Blow in case The Northwestern Miller 
proves obdurate, remains to be seen. 
Meantime this publication is supposed to 
be in a state of fear and trembling lest 
it be cast for the réle of the ill-starred 
victim in the trade melodrama which 
several gentlemen in the Chicago flour 
trade are attempting to present, entitled 
“Heads I Win, Tails You Lose, or- the 
Flour Broker’s Revenge.” 

As a matter of fact, The Northwestern 
Miller is quite resigned to its fate and, 
if the Final Crushing Blow should actu- 
ally fall, it will endeavor to bear up 
under it with Christian fortitude; in- 
deed, remembering its experience with 
Chicago flour brokers as a whole, it is 
disposed to ask whether the suggestion 
that this advertising be canceled is in- 
tended as a promise or a threat. 

As for the millers who are in line for 
blackjack methods in _Chicago, they 
would ‘be spineless creatures indeed if 
they yielded to any form of coercion in 
this attempt to enforce the proposed 
Sales contract, and a fairly thorough 
knowledge of the American milling trade 


leads The Northwestern Miller to believe 
that they will actively resent it. About 
the poorest way there is to bring about 
a desired object is to try bulldozing. 

From a spring wheat miller who has 
been approached in regard to the use of 
“the Flour Clubs’ Purchase Contract” are 
obtained the extracts which follow, taken 
from the correspondence exchanged on 
this subject. 

From the Chicago broker: “We are 
inclosing a sample copy of the Flour 
Clubs’ Purchase Contract, which A. L. 
Goetzmann and The Northwestern Miller 
says you millers should not use, and ask 
you to read it over and see what a fear- 
fully bad instrument it is. At this time 
we are asking our mill connections to tell 
us, if they will, or will not, accept busi- 
ness on this contract. If they will not, 
we would like to have their reasons why. 
The greater number of our buyers will 
buy only on this contract. 

“We consider the Millers’ Federation 
bulletin and The Northwestern Miller 
editorial on this subject as insults to the 
flour buyers in the terminal markets, and 
calculated to do much harm.” 

The miller’s reply: “We thank you for 
forwarding sample copy of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs’ Uniform Pur- 
chase Contract, but we regret to advise 
that we would not care to accept any 
business on this contract. In the first 
place it calls for inspection, and you 
know how we feel on that point without 
going into further explanations. In the 
second place the contract is entirely too 
brief, and is no protection for the miller 
whatever. 

“There is nothing in this contract 
about carrying charges, neither is there 
anything covering the basis of settlement 
either of the buyer or seller in case of a 
dispute. This contract reminds us of the 
old order books we used to carry, which 
simply requjred a man’s signature to 
make it binding, as we supposed, but the 
trouble with all contracts similar to this 
one is that you have a long drawn out 
lawsuit on your hands if for any reason 
the buyer refuses to take his purchase. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


If the mills had been doing business last 
year on the Federated Flour Clubs’ con- 
tract, probably ninety per cent of them 
would have gone broke. 

“As you know, we do not use the Fed- 
eration.contract and, while the contract 
we use is more or less technical, at the 
same time it is as fair to the buyer as to 
the seller. We have had no trouble get- 
ting our contract signed; in fact, up to 
this writing we have only had one party 
object to it, and we hope if you do any 
business for us you will be able to get 
your buyer to accept the contract we are 
now using.” 

Whereupon the broker, evidently being 
wroth, broke loose, thus: 

“Your letter received and what you 
say about contracts carefully noted. In 
view of the position you take, knowing 
the attitude of our buyers, we are free 
to say we will be unable to sell any of 
your flour to the better class of trade in 
this market, and therefore think advis- 
able for us to give up your account. 

“To be very frank with you, the one 
outstanding reason why we have not sold 
your flour is your present contract. We 
could not hire one of our buyers to read 
that contract through for twenty-five 
dollars, and for a hundred they would 
not sign it. 

“We cannot agree with your conclusion 
with respect to flour clubs’ contract. For 
your information, we use none other, and 
none of our mills have lost a cent this 
or any other year on our contracts. We 
cannot find any excuse for printing on 
the back, or front and back, of any con- 
tract a digest of the laws of the land 
with respect to contracts. 

“There are but very few mills using 
the form you are using or the Millers’ 
Federation, and shortly there will be 
less.” 

The incident being closed by the miller 
as follows: “We have your favor, and 
in view of the fact that you think it will 
be impossible to do business in Chicago 
except on the Flour Clubs’ Contract, we 
feel it will be useless for you to continue 
representing us, and we therefore are 
compelled to call the deal off. Will you 
please, therefore, kindly return code 
book, order books, supplies, etc. 

“It would seem to us that the brokers, 
in insisting that the millers use this con- 
tract, have changed considerably, as it 
has always been supposed that the bro- 
kers’ first duty was to the concern they 
represented. If the brokers generally 
insist on the Flour Clubs’ Contract it will 
mean that the mills will have to do busi- 
ness direct or through salesmen, as we 
do not believe any redblooded concern 
will submit to the conditions, etc., that 
the brokérs, and a few of the buyers, are 
trying to put across. 

“This is the first time in our business 
history that we have ever heard of buy- 
ers insisting on making their purchases 
under their own terms and conditions. 
We ourselves buy more or less supplies, 
but in doing so we have to be governed 
by the conditions and rules the sellers 
impose.” 

At last accounts, although deprived of 
the priceless services of the Chicago bro- 
ker, the miller was still doing business at 
the old stand. It is reported on credible 
authority that his temperature is normal, 
he takes nourishment regularly, and is 
able to perform his daily duties without 
undue exhaustion. All signs indicate 
that he will ultimately recover from the 
shock. 

Speaking seriously, a small element in 
the Chicago Flour Club, which evidently 
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exaggerates its trade importance, has un- 
dertaken to carry its point with a high 
hand, and believes that it can success- 
fully oppose the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, which has the backing and sup- 
port of the entire American milling in- 
dustry, and that it can accomplish its 
object by proceeding in a truculent spirit. 

The position it has taken is both un- 
tenable and ridiculous, and it has neither 
the sympathy nor the support of the 
membership of the Federated Flour 
Clubs, which is aware that no good can 
come to the trade through creating an- 
tagonism and friction between the millers 
and flour buyers. . 

The Northwestern Miller does not con- 
tend that the sales contract of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation is a perfect 
document or that it is infallible. If it 
has faults, and its use in any way works 
hardship upon the legitimate buyer of 
flour, the correct, way to remedy it is 
through reasonable and courteous discus- 
sion between the seller and the buyer. 
It will be admitted that some definite 
and, if possible, some uniform, sales con- 
tract is absolutely necessary; certainly 
the buyer cannot expect to dictate its 
terms, although he has a right to demand 
that they be fair and just to him. 

The right method by which to arrive 
at a proper and permanent settlement 
of the question at issue is for the Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs to formulate their 
requirements, submit them to the Millers’ 
National Federation, and through rea- 
sonable and sensible discussion to reach a 
conclusion mutually satisfactory. Pend- 
ing such proceedings, the sales contract 
of the Millers’ National Federation 
stands as the recognized and accepted 
form of the American milling industry, 
and as such its essential features should 
be upheld and insisted upon by every 
miller who does not propose to allow his 
selling standards to become utterly un- 
dermined and demoralized. 





THE “EXCLUSIVE” SALESMAN 

A spring wheat milling company em- 
ployed a salesman in western Pennsyl- 
vania with the clear understanding that 
he was to represent it exclusively. The 
arrangement continued until one day the 
manager of the company happened to 
read in The Northwestern Miller a re- 
port of a bakers’ convention held in this 
salesman’s territory in which his name 
appeared as the representative of a Kan- 
sas mill. 

Inquiry made to the Kansas _ mill 
brought the information that the same 
enterprising salesman had made an ex- 
clusive arrangement with it also on the 
basis of salary and travelling expenses. 
As a result of this accidental discovery, 
both mills dismissed the salesman, and, 
unless he has succeeded in finding an- 
other opening for his genius, he is now 
unemployed. 

Just how this ingenious but shortsight- 
ed gentleman expected to lead a double 
business life and remain undiscovered 
long enough to profit by his duplicity is 
not clear; perhaps he calculated on the 
careless habits of many millers in em- 
ploying salesmen without carefully in- 
vestigating their previous records. On 
the same principle as that which warns a 
man with a soft head not to go to a 
wake, the “exclusive” salesman who is 
inclusive ought to avoid attending bak- 
ers’ conventions where his name and the 
concern he represents will appear in the 
press reports. 

The incident suggests a disturbing 
thought: how many more mills may this 
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“exclusive” salesman still be represent- 
ing? If he could make such an arrange- 
ment with two concerns, why not with 
four, six, or even a dozen? Also, it sug- 
gests another thought: are there many 
salesmen playing the same little game? 
There are a very large number of mills, 
and the majority of them do not check 
up their salesmen very closely to ascer- 
tain just what their relations with other 
concerns may be. 

Sooner or later such impostors are 
bound to be found out, of course, but, 
meantime, they can be making a very 
fair income, even if their salaries be 
small and‘their travelling expenses light. 
The Northwestern Miller believes that 
the danger of duplicated “exclusive” 
service is slight, nevertheless this in- 
stance accents the need of care in en- 
gaging salesmen; greater care than is 
usually exercised by the trade. 

Years ago, when the export flour trade 
was comparatively new, several gentle- 
men residing in foreign markets used to 
make connections among American mill- 
ers on the implied understanding that the 
representation was exclusive; at least the 
millers imagined they handled their flour 
exclusively, until they discovered other- 
wise. Ultimately it was found that these 
arrangements did not work out satisfac- 
torily, and they were gradually dissolved, 
but in the meantime the agencies made a 
fairly good thing out of them. 

In engaging salesmen for the domestic 
trade, as well as in making foreign con- 
nections, millers should thoroughly in- 
vestigate the standing and previous rec- 
ords of those with whom it is proposed 
to enter into business relations. In this 
respect an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure. This journal is fre- 
quently amazed to find first class milling 
companies being represented by, or con- 
nected with, individuals or concerns, at 
home or abroad, who, or which, are not 
worthy of confidence, and would not be 
able to stand a thorough investigation of 
their records in the trade. 





SHORTSIGHTED PROTECTIONISTS 


Mr. Andrew Law, writing from Glas- 
gow on July 29, says: 

“I have read with much interest The 
Northwestern Miller’s report of the Chi- 
cago convention. It is gratifying to 
know that the millers are as keen on 
export business as they have been in the 
past. 

“It must have occurred to you that 
America’s export business is hampered 
almost fatally by the high tariff policy. 
America is creditor to practically the 
whole of Europe. Great Britain owes 
you about £850,000,000 sterling, the pay- 
ment of the interest on which is sus- 
pended meantime, but it is accumulating 
against us, and we must begin paying it 
next year. Owing to our large purchases 
of food, cotton, and other raw materials 
in America, the balance is so much 
against us that the pound sterling today 
is worth 14s 5d in New York, and it is 
still falling. 

“To what level it will fall when we 
have to begin paying interest on our 
national indebtedness it is impossible to 
forecast, but the only means by which 
we can ever pay the interest or reduce 
the principal is by the shipment of goods, 
either directly or indirectly from coun- 
tries which are indebted to us; but your 
tariffs are built up so as to exclude the 
goods if possible. 

“Our government is acting in the same 
way toward the continental nations which 
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are heavily indebted to us for advances 
made to them during the war. In the 
meantime Australia is indebted to us so 
that the pound sterling is worth a little 
over 20s in Melbourne. The result of 
this is that the Australian shipper of 
flour has an advantage over the Ameri- 
can shipper of about 15s per sack of 280 
Ibs, and Australia naturally is shipping 
freely. That in the end falls back on 
your farmers, who have to take a lower 
price for their wheat in order to meet 
the Australian competition. 

“It seems to come to this, that, as the 
result of a great war, the victors are apt 
in the end to suffer as much economically 
as the defeated. The Germans are work- 
ing hard and efficiently to regain their 
commercial position in the world, and, 
as they are forbidden to build a big 
navy or create a big army, while France 
and Great Britain are doing both, it is 
possible that in a few years’ time Ger- 
many will have gained all that she lost 
by the war, while we, the victors, are 
staggering along under a colossal rate 
of expenditure. 

“Such are some of the results of the 
war which was to end war, and they all 
go to prove that in the body politic, as 
in the human body, when one member 
suffers all the members suffer with it, 
and that, of all the follies perpetrated 
by humanity, war is the greatest. Nor- 
man Angell pointed this out many years 
ago, but few people paid much attention 
to him at the time.” 

What Mr. Law says is, of course, per- 
fectly true; unless the United States is 
willing to encourage imports it cannot 
expect either to collect -the huge debt 
owed by Europe or to develop its export 
trade, but party reasoning is far too 
shortsighted to give thought to sucn 
broad considerations; it only sees what 
it believes to be for the immediate ad- 
vantage of the party in power; that 
which on the surface seems popular. 

Unfortunately, the leaders of the 
dominant party in America seem to be 
of the opinion that a return to the high 
protective tariff of the past is what the 
country needs, and to believe that its 
restoration will bea popular move. They 
are obsessed by the power of ancient 
shibboleths, and unaware that, since the 
days of President McKinley, the United 
States has enormously increased its deal- 
ings abroad, and in consequence its peo- 
ple are fully alive to the danger of cur- 
tailing exports through a policy of dis- 
couraging imports. Consequently, they 
seem determined to enact a tariff bill that 
will destroy foreign trade completely. 

To this policy, American manufactur- 
ers, once the strongest supporters of a 
high tariff, are, in the main, opposed, 
having learned that one-sided trade is 
impossible. Protésts from this source 
are being earnestly made, and it is pos- 
sible that the act which has passed the 
House of Representatives may be great- 
ly modified in the Senate. Certainly the 
country as a whole is not in favor of an 
ultra-protective policy, and should it 
carry, the ultimate result will be disas- 
trous to the party responsible for so 
obvious an economic blunder.  Self- 
interest and common sense, if nothing 
more is to be considered, would dictate 
that a reasonable opportunity be given 
Europe to trade with the United States 
in order that her huge obligations may 
be met, and that she may have the means 
whereby to pay for American exports. 





WORRYING OVER LOW PRICES 


A great many millers are evidently in- 
clined to pessimism at present, even in 
the face of the recently better market for 
flour, because the character of most of 
the buying is such as to hold prices at an 
abnormally low level. A few weeks ago 
they were distressed because they could 
make no sales; now, when orders have 
come in at a fair rate, they are gloomy 
because so few buyers seem interested in 
anything beyond prompt shipment, and 
because, in the eagerness of all the com- 
peting millers to secure every possible 
current order, prices are being shaded to 
such a point that profits have become 
doubtful. 

It is an old principle of economics 
that the making of prices depends to a 
considerable degree on whether the buyer 
is more eager to buy or the seller to sell. 
Whichever one is in a position to hold 
back has the whip hand, and can drive 
the other pretty much to suit himself. 
Just at present the buyers of flour rather 
than the millers occupy this advanta- 


geous position, less because of the actual, 


situation than because the millers cannot 
readily throw off the business habits of 
years, and realize that a concentration 
of half the year’s selling in the four 
autumn months is by no means a neces- 
sity. 

It is natural that millers should not 
enjoy a buying activity which, whatever 
its extent, is purely on the hand-to- 
mouth basis. They are anxious to assure 
the steady operation of their mills for a 
considerable period to come, and, in or- 
der to do this, they want to make as 
many sales as possible on the basis of 
delivery in sixty or ninety days. The 
buyers, on the other hand, have suffered 
too much in the past year from just such 
purchases to be at all eager now to com- 
mit themselves. Their stocks are low, 
and they need flour, but they have no 
great confidence in the wheat market, 
and they do not propose to be caught 
again in case prices decline. 

The result is that the millers are far 
more anxious to make sales than the buy- 
ers are to make purchases. The miller 
compares his records with those of the 
preceding years, and finds that, whereas 
at this time he has usually been able to 
book orders taking comfortable care of 
his output for three or four months to 
come, he can now barely see round the 
next corner. He is making plenty of 
flour, and selling it, but he has no assur- 
ances in black and white that he will be 
doing as much sixty days hence. 

This means price cutting, if it means 
nothing worse. Some millers, in order to 
secure business, are still making use of 
the discredited selling tactics which last 
year’s experiences ought to have utterly 
condemned, and which the millers de- 
nounced at the Chicago mass meeting in 
no uncertain terms. The great majority, 
while adhering to legitimate trading 
methods, are attempting to meet the keen 
competition by shading prices as low as 
they possibly can, and, in many instances, 
below the level of safety. They are so 
afraid of what may happen a few months 
hence that they are willing to forego 
their reasonable profits, and incidentally 
to demoralize the market for everybody 
else, in order to place a few more orders 
on the books. 

Any large revival of speculative flour 
buying seems most improbable on the 
present crop. The disasters of last year 
have not been’ forgotten, and the story 
of the little boy who cried “Wolf!” is 
particularly applicable. Last year it was 
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periodically proved, by millers and oth- 
ers, that before the coming of the 1921 
crop there was bound to be a wheat 
shortage, with correspondingly higher 
prices. The proofs were good, but the 
shortage did not materialize. At present 
no one can tell what may happen. The 
wheat crop is not particularly large, but 
the quality of at least a part of it seems 
likely in some measure to offset any <e- 
ficiency as to size. The foreign demand 
for wheat is just now enormous, but it 
may at any moment decline. In any case, 
most buyers are not going to believe in 
higher prices until they see them. 

In other words, the crop year just be- 
ginning seems likely to be one of pur- 
chases of flour made largely in accord- 
ance with actual and immediate needs. 
There will be far more sales than usual 
for prompt delivery, and a much smaller 
volume of sales on a future basis. At 
the same time, the total amount of flour 
ground, sold and paid for during the 
year is almost certain to be much lar-er 
than in 1920-21. The immense stocks of 
flour left over from the autumn, winter 
and spring buying of 1919-20 no longer 
exist; the slate had been wiped practi- 
cally clean when the new crop came on 
the market, and whatever flour the 
American people are to eat this year 
must be ground for them during tlicse 
twelve months. 

It is a clear mark of timidity «nd 
short-sightedness to cling at such a time 
to the venerable tradition of heavy au- 
tumn business, and to try to match the 
record of forward sales made in previous 
years at this season. Every effort to do 
so simply puts the whole milling indus- 
try just so much more at the mercy of 
the flour buyers. The wise miller now is 
the one who recognizes that a sale for 
ninety-day delivery at an unprofitable 
price is much worse than one made later 
for prompt shipment at a small profit. 
If any miller expects to insure his year’s 
run during the next two months, he can 
do so only at a probable heavy loss; if 
he has courage enough to meet each diy’s 
problems as they arise, and to realize 
that the entire industry is perforce now 
doing. business on an _ unprecedented 
basis, he has no reason to fear the con- 
sequences. 

As for the few millers who are at- 
tempting to force forward business, not 
alone by price cutting, but by guaranties 
against price declines, consignment sell- 
ing, or any other form of holding the 
bag while the buyer speculates at their 
expense, it can only be said that if the 
experiences of 1920-21 could not teach 
them common sense, nothing short of the 
financial collapse they are inviting is 
likely to do so. 

The miller who suffers from an incur- 
able desire to speculate, and who has 
been told by his Ouija board that wheat 
prices are going down, will do a great 
deal less harm by purchasing wheat fu- 
tures than by pressing his flour on the 
market for future delivery at prices be- 
low the reasonable level of the market. 
In the one case he merely risks his own 
money, in the other he makes it harder 
for’ the more rational members of the 
milling industry to do business on 4 
sound basis. Scrambling for orders is 
admirably designed to amuse and benefit 
the buyers of flour, but it will never in 
the long run help even the apparently 
successful miller who is able, this year 
as heretofore, to see his autumn orders 
piling up, and. who has yet to calculate 
just how unprofitable each one of them 
is going to be. 
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The week brought a general slackening 
of flour buying, owing largely to the 
advance in wheat prices, which, while 
not very extensive, was enough to 
cause an i ase of 25@50c in flour 
quotations. As most of the larger buy- 
ers had taken care of their immediate 
wants, they were not disposed to follow 
this advance, whereas the mills, with 


plenty of orders booked for prompt 


shipment, and running at a very satis- 
factory rate, were less inclined than 
usual to shade prices. The strength of 
wheat, which continued through last 
Thursday, was followed by a slight de- 
cline. There has been a gradual de- 
crease in the spread between cash wheat 
and the September option, which on 
Sept. 6, with No. 2 cash grades as a 
basis, averaged only about 4c, while be- 
tween September and December there is 
practically no spread at all. This is the 
clearest indication of the difference in 
stability between this month’s situation 
and the one existing a year ago. 

At the close on Tuesday, Sept. 6, an 
average quotation for No. 2 grades of 
cash wheat at western terminals was 
about $1.31, with September and De- 
cember both averaging about $1.27, The 
corresponding prices on Monday, Aug. 
22, representing the recent low point, 
were $1.25, $1.17 and $1.19. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 


ing average quotations at four represen- 
tative markets, two western and two 
eastern: 


Hard Soft 
Spring winter winter 
$7.55 $7.05 
7.4 6.8 
7.50 7.00 
7.90 7.35 
9.05 8.60 
7.90 7.30 
8.30 8.30 
9.35 9.55 
9.20 9.75 
9.80 10.10 
8.65 9.20 
11.00 10.85 
11.80 11.55 
12.45 12.10 





The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 


Hard Soft 
winter winter 
$5.90 $5. 
5.80 5.55 
6.00 6.45 
6.20 5.65 
7.00 6.35 
5.90 5.70 
5.90 6.30 
6.95 7.26 
7.00 7.20 
7.35 7.35 
6.75 7.20 
8.85 9.10 
10.00 10.05 
10.26 9.65 





An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
western markets as reported on Sept. 2 
was $19.70 per ton, which compares with 
following first-of-the-month quota- 


St 


thi 
tior 


Aug. 4 sectan --$21.00 Feb. 1 ........$82.75 
July 1 .cccccce SOOO JAM. B cccccee 38.38 
June 1 ..ccccce 38.68 Deo. 1 .....0-- 87.78 
M S cases eee 33.66 Nov. 1 ........ 35.96 
April 1 ..escee 26.86 Oct, 1 ......-- 40.00 
March 1 .cccce GUUS GEG 2 ccccccee 4.20 


‘The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
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by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3.. 65 92 64 
Aug. 21-37 ...... 64 96 69 
August average... 58 94 66 
July average .... 47 78 49 
June average ... 40 60 34 
May average .... 43 49 29 
April average ... 44 61 33 
March average... 45 52 37 
February average 45 62 39 
January average.. 44 50 35 
December av’ge.. 48 60 29 
November av’ge.. 60 55 38 
October average... 55 61 43 
September av’ge.. 44 62 39 
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Nasuvitte.—Flour market shows no 
material change. Business was quiet on 
account of holiday. Prices firm. 

New Yorx.—Trade quiet. Prices of 
atents and clears advanced 25@40c on 
oth spring and Kansas, scaring buyers 

out. 

Cuicaco.—No improvement in flour 
demand. Prices up 20c on springs and 
winters, following rise in-wheat. Feed 
more active as to middlings and red dog. 

Cotumsus.—The week is starting off 
with a decided slump in flour sales. Buy- 
ers show no inclination to purchase on 
this advancing market. Feed very slow. 

Boston.—Demand for flour slow on all 
but hard winters, which continue in good 
demand. Prices on all grades of flour 
steady. Millfeed in slow demand, with 
market easier on all wheat feeds and 
steady on others. 

PuitapetpHia.—Flour opened firm 
after holiday, in sympathy with strength 
of wheat, but demand only moderate and 
confined to the satisfaction of current 
needs. Millfeed in small supply, but de- 
mand low and market weak to sell. 

Kansas Crry.—Flour buying in South- 
west draggy at slightly wm aad prices. 
New booking in domestic trade continues 
light, and very little export business is 
being done. Mills operating at capacity 
on old orders. Millfeed quiet, with de- 
mand slow for bran and active for shorts. 

Sr. Lovis.—A light domestic trade re- 
orted to scattered sections. Local mar- 
et continues dull. Fair shipments of 

flour on old export orders, but very little 
new business being done. Millfeed mar- 
ket quiet, and prices steady on bran. 
Middlings held firm, and demand im- 
proving. 

Battimore.—Flour firm at Saturday’s 
prices, with buyers apparently satisfied 
and content to look on. Local exporters 
refuse to follow advance, while New 
York exporters are said to be turning 
about 40,000 bbls soft winter straights 
this way for export. Feed unchanged and 
igual. 





DEATH OF W. A. RAMSEY 

W. A. Ramsey, owner of the Minne- 
sota Linseed Oil Co., died at his home in 
Minneapolis, Sept. 1. Mr. Ramsey, who 
was 66 years of age, was born in Day- 
ton, Ohio, and moved to Minneapolis with 
his mother when a boy. He was educated 
in the public schools of this city, and 


entered the employ of the Minnesota 
Linseed Co. in a very humble capacity. 
By close application to business he suc- 
ceeded so well that at the time of his 
death he not only owned the company, 
but its subsidiary company, the Minne- 
sota Linseed Oil Paint Co. He is sur- 
vived by his widow. The funeral services 
were held from his home, Sept. 6. 


BRITISH MARKETS DULL 


Only a Small Business Reported in Manitoba 
Export Patente—Further Reduction in 
Home-Milled Flour Expected 


Lonpvon, Enc., Sept. 6.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—Markets continue dull and weak. 
Only a small business is passing in Mani- 
toba export patents, which are offered 
by certain mills at 53s September, 52s 
October, and 51s November, shipment 
from seaboard. Kansas and Minnesota 
mill offers are completely out of line. A 
further reduction in home milled flour is 
expected. The price of bread has been 
reduced to Is per quartern in some 


districts. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 


Equivalent quotations, in barrels of 196 
lbs, at current exchange rates: 53s, $6.95; 
52s, $6.82; 51s, $6.69; 1s, 18%c. 








GERMAN BREAD SUBSIDY 

Lonpvon, Enc., Aug. 17.—The London 
bankers, Samuel Mantagu & Co., in a 
recent review of the foreign exchanges, 
states that the cost of living in Germany 
has hitherto been kept down by the bread 
subsidy, which is to be discontinued 
shortly. This will probably lead, they 
state, to prices of breadstuffs being much 
higher, and to a consequent advance in 
the price of bread, possibly to the extent 
of 40 per cent. For this reason, and also 
because of the continued depreciation of 
the mark, wages are also likely to rise. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 





NEW GRAIN EXPORTING COMPANY 

Seatrie, WasuH., Sept. 3.—Two of 
the most important eastern grain ex- 
porting concerns which have not previ- 
ously exported from this coast have 
formed a new corporation, with head- 
quarters at Seattle, to transact a general 
grain and export business, namely, the 
J. Rosenbaum Grain Co., of Chicago, and 
P. N. Gray & Co., of New York. The 
new company will do business under the 
name of the Gray-Rosenbaum Grain Co. 
J. A. Pease, until recently manager of 
the White-Dulany Co., a subsidiary grain 
company of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., is general manager of the new com- 
pany, with headquarters at Seattle. Ex- 
port grain will be handled by the com- 
pany at this port through the Port Com- 
mission’s 1,000,000-bu bulk grain elevator. 


W. C. Tirrany. 


_—_— 


Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 


Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


7—Mple—, -Duluth—, Winnipeg 





1921 1920 1921 20 1921 1920 
Aug. 81... 609 427 728 268 203 117 
Sept. 1 ... 448 426 610 177 388 246 
Sept. 2... 520 353 502 144 423 212 


Sept. 3 ... 504 451 464 173 604 214 

Sept. 6° .. ... pas Pega +~ eee es 

Sept. 6 ...1,323 852 445 261 588 269 
Totals °..3,404 2,509 2,749 1,023 2,206 1,058 
*Holiday. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Sept. 4 Sept. 6 

1920 1919 





Sept. 3 Aug. 27 











Minneapolis ...411,885 411,745 257,955 324,515 
Wile DUE ceecess 8,040 6,875 7,985 14,385 
Duluth-Superior 17,210 16,090 3,175 10,400 
Milwaukee ..... 11,040 6,500 7,000 11,500 

TOC sccives 448,175 441,210 276,105 360,800 
Outside mills*..170,325 ...... | 

Ag’gate sprg.618,500 ...... SPEED ceswce 
St. Louis ...... 39,900 41,000 21,000 35,200 
St. Louist ..... 50,600 51,600 42,000 51,400 
|. PPP 159,360 156,550 59,630 125,235 
Rochester ..... 8,200 8,900 7,800 10,800 
Chicago ....... 25,000 20,000 22,250 23,250 
Kansas City.... 99,200 99,400 60,500 76,500 
Kansas Cityt...481,205 491,855 281,080 355,160 
Omaha 23,740 23,810 7,470 22,420 
Toledo - 32,700 37,000 21,200 42,300 
Toledo{ 83,110 84,275 70,670 71,695 
Indianapolis ... 9,045 8,005 6,830 17,640 


Nashville** ....133,500 113,415 105,550 164,595 
Portland, Oreg.. 24,565 27,255 12,245 36,090 
Seattle ........ 24,395 30,635 19,810 28,350 
eeeceee 34,510 19,880 25,705 30,410 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to e North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Sept. 4 Sept. 6 





Sept. 3 Aug. 27 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ...... 75 47 59 
Bt. POG cccccccces 34 29 34 60 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 44 9 28 
Outside mills* .... 52 53 30 43 
Average spring.. 65 61 39 63 
Milwaukee ....... 46 27 29 66 
ME. TOUS 2 cccccese 79 82 41 70 
St. Louist ........ 65 66 54 66 
Buffalo ... » 96 94 36 75 
Rochester - 44 48 42 58 
Chicago ..... . 63 50 83 89 
Kansas City ...... 93 93 62 81 
Kansas Cityft ..... 92 96 61 83 
OmORA .ccccccescs 98 99 31 93 
TOlOdO ..ccccccecs 68 77 44 88 
Toledo§ ......++.. 64 69 44 17 
Indianapolis ...... 40 35 30 77 
Nashville** ....... 59 58 55 80 
Portland, Oregon.. 51 56 29 84 
Seattle ......++e+- 46 57 38 53 
TACOMA ...ce.000, 60 34 49 61 
Totals ....ee.e06 64 62 42 68 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by, group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mils, in- 
cluding Nashville, 





DEATH OF CHARLES W. GRAFFT 

Charles W. Grafft, vice president of 
the Brooks Elevator Co., of Minneapolis, 
died in Chicago, Sept. 2. Mr. Grafft was 
manager of the Chicago plant of the 
company, and moved to that city about 
June 1. He was 45 years of age, and is 
survived by his widow and three chil- 
dren. The funeral services were held in 
Minneapolis, Sept. 5. 





BARS FARMERS’ CORPORATION 

The Minnesota State Securities Com- 
mission has denied the Farmers’ Finance 
Corporation, a subsidiary of the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., permission 
to sell its preferred stock in the state of 
Minnesota. The corporation had applied 
for the right to dispose of $750,000 
worth of preferred stock. Similar action 
was taken recently by the Indiana state 
authorities. 








Flour and millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Sept. 6. 


jute millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ib sacks, All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 






FLOUR— 
Spring first POCORE swacecicccscdcccdscoovcee 
Spring standard patent . oce 
Spring first clear ...%.....e0- ecceece coccscece 
Hard winter short patent .........scecssees 
H: winter straight ...... edd coccee eececce 
Hard winter first Clear .....ccccccccccscccs ° 
Soft winter short patent ........s.cccceees . 
Soft winter straight ........sseeeee ee eeeee . 
Soft winter first clear ...........+.. eoteccce 
Rye flour, white ....... ee Sweedeoeeeee coerce 
Rye flout, MRORER Sinels sais cedcescdscets . 

FEED— 
Spring bran. .......... is bebe nanos aurae de bee 
Hard wittil QOGG icusocs edulis 04000 dhasses 
Soft winter bran ..... Sa ckusrtecceresecces eee 
Standard middlings (brown shorts)........ ° 


F| 
Red dow 435 Gavus aaeeeml paaki deeb cs ves vi ie 
sk Tr Oe 260 coos 
San Francisco ... ....@8.50 
"Includes near-by straights. tNashville 


prices basis 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 








Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-Ib 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York — Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus . tNashville 
$7.80@ 8.40 $8.30@ 8.90 §.....@..... $7.50@ 8.00 $8.55@ 9.10 $8.50@ 8.75 $8.30@ 9.00 $9.50@ 9.75 $8.00@ 8.30 $8.00@ 8.50 
7.50@ 8.00 8.05@ 8.40 Pe. Pree 7.40@ 7.80 7.95@ 8.50 8.00@ 8.25 7.75@ 8.40 8.00@ 9.30 7.60@ 7.90 © 000 ee cece 
5.80@ 6.60 5.40@ 5.60 o0b Ge tare 5.50@ 6.00 6.25@ 6.90 6000.0 Wees 6.60@ 7.00 0 e000 Be cone ones Qo code bacco +ccen 
7.85@ 7.85 --@.. -90@ 7.50 6.50@ 6.75 @ «coe 7.75@ 8.00 7.75@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 7.60@ 8.10 7.00@ 7.25 
6.75@ 7.10 --@.. -35@ 6.70 5.60@ 5.85 7.25@ 7.70 7.25@ 7.50 7.25@ 7.50 ope os cece 7.00@ 7.60 p.con.ste.code 
5.50@ 6.10 --@.. -00@ 5.95 4.75@ 5.00 6.25@ 6.90 cocks Mee ete ° coo oe coe ccoce 3060 vcene 
6.75@ 7.10 —. -+-@. 6.35@ 6.75 ee, eee 6.75@ 7.00 er ere 7.50@ 8.00 opogale ness s 7.75@ 8.00 
6.40@ 6.80 ose @ cece .--@. 5.50@ 6.90 6.00@ 6.50 *5.75@ 6.00 *6.00@ 6.50 6.75@ 7.25 5.60@ 6.20 6.45@ 6.75 
4.80@ 5.80 en ae 4.40@ 5.00 ee +t Ks Meike es, eee 5.75@ 6.50 ey ae 5.25@ 5.50 
6.30@ 6.80 6.80@ 6.90 oo sos 0 oD soe 6.50@ 7.50 6.50@ 7.00 aS Peer 6.50@ 7.25 @ coe e@evece 
5.75@ 6.25 4.00@ 4.10 oo Be oe a ee ere etre 5.75@ 6.25 oo @ecoce cece ee cice peooc® ° coe oP wcee'e 
16.00 @17.00 13.00@14.00 v2 MEds0 0-0 eign se teh @ 22.00@23.00 23.00@24.00 23.00 @ 23.50 @ 21.50 pcecke sake 
15.00 @16.00 re), Fever’ 10.50@11.00 14.50@14.75 ery Peres tee 6 Oe eave oqeceGe ccces «ee + @23.00 @D ccces re. ere 
15.75 @16.50 oo Mis or ae 15.00@15.25 - Pee 24.00@25.00 25.00@26.00 + see + @23.50 @... 15.00 @17.00 
17.00 @18.50 14.00@15.00 14.00@15.00 Tet oe @ 23.50@24.00 24.00@25.00 24.50@25.00 @21.75 21.00@23.00 
23.50 @ 26.00 «eee +» @23.00 16.00 @17.00 19.00 @20.00 sono @ ceses 30.00 @31.00 29.00 @31.00 27.50 @ 28.00 «+++ @28.00 cece es tane 
32.00 @34.00 30.00 @ 31.00 net tr 5 aae-e OE ee a aS -«.»»@41.00  38.00@40.00 «ee» @87.50 sees + @38.50 a ee 
Straigh * Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
@ «+++ @6.20 «s+ + @8.70 oo» + @9.55 oe @8.65 





1.6.6: -Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and fead, 
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OBJECT TO RATE CUTTING 


Railroad Representatives Declare Financial 
Condition at Present Does Not Permit 
of Reduction in Freight Tariffs 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 3.—The 
railroads of the United States should 
not be asked to reduce freight rates un- 
til there is either a marked increase in 
tonnage or a wider margin between reve- 
nues and expenses, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission was told this week by 
representatives of the carriers appearing 
in opposition to the request of western 
states for the restoration of rates on 
grain, grain products and hay in effect 
prior to the increase of one year ago. 

The present financial condition of the 
rail carriers does not permit of such a 
reduction being made at this time, ac- 
cording to the witnesses, who said the 
readjustment of operating expenses is 
the most important thing now pending 
before the railroads. 

“Do you see any way of reducing rates 
unless there is a reduction in operating 
expenses?” inquired Commissioner Potter 
of Conrad Spens, vice president of the 
a Burlington & Quincy Railroad 

0. 





“I do m6t,” was the reply. 

Other witnesses were S. H. Johnson, 
of Chicago, vice president of the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific Railway Co., J. 
G. Woodworth, of St. Paul, Minn., vice 
president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way Co., Edward Chambers, of Chicago, 
vice president of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, and A. C. Johnson, 
of Chicago, vice president of the Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co. e 
railroads closed their side of the case 
today. 

In his testimony, Mr. Spens said it 
would be “impolitic and impossible” to 
increase rates in order to make up for 
any deficiencies caused by a reduction 
in the rates on grain and grain products 
and hay, if one is made, and said any 
talk relative to such an increase was 
“purely academic.” 

Mr. Woodworth told the Commission 
that a number of other industries had 
been affected worse by present conditions 
in his territory than the agricultural in- 
dustry, and said it would be “unfor- 
tunate to reduce rates” on agricultural 
products. He said the farmers in that 
territory had made no formal complaints 
against existing rates except on hay and 
potatoes, and he believed the people did 
not consider increased rates responsible 
for existing conditions. 

A. C. Johnson, who is both railroad 
man and farmer, said existing rates were 
not to blame for the financial condition 
of the farmers. He said a reduction in 
rates would not materially benefit the 
tenant farmer, whose principal difficulty 
comes from the high rents land owners 
are demanding. 

Clifford Thorne, general counsel of 
the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
proposed that the railroads consent to 
a 25 Yay cent reduction in grain rates, 
provided that the Railroad Labor Board 
agreed to a 5 per cent reduction in rail- 
road wages. 

“The conditions in the agricultural in- 
dustry are intolerable, and one of the 
principal factors helping to produce this 
situation is the excessive transportation 
burden resting upon agriculture,” said 
Mr. Thorne. “Yet the railroads claim 
that they are not making what the law 
allows, and they say they cannot consent 
to any reduction in rates without a re- 
duction in wages. On the other hand, 
railroad labor is thoroughly opposed to 
any reduction in wages. 

“There is a controversy as to which 
tribunal has jurisdiction over the com- 
bined issues, how far the authority of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
goes, and how far the jurisdiction of 
the Labor Board goes. With these con- 
flicting factors it is difficult to find a 
common ground upon which we can all 
agree. I am confident, however, that we 
are all striving to find some possible so- 
lution for this difficult problem. There 
is a suggestion which I desire to present 
for the consideration of the Commission 
and of all parties involved. 

“During the past three weeks we have 
gathered into this room the chosen rep- 
reséntatives of the agricultural industry 
from 14 western states. We have brought 
dirt farmers, members of agricultural 
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schools, officials of the Co-operative Ele- 
vator association, of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, bankers, and a mem- 
ber of the President’s cabinet. These 
gentlemen have presented to you a true, 
unvarnished picture of the situation as 
it is today. 

“I believe that all who have heard the 
testimony will a that the western 
farmer is in a pitiable condition, that 
many farmers are not earning even their 
expenses, and that the average of large 
groups of representative farmers are 
earning from approximately 5c to 25c 
per hour for that portion of their labor 
devoted to producing wheat, corn and 
other grains. This allows no return for 
the investment in their farms. This only 
includes the actual hours spent in culti- 
vating and raising these grains. These 
conditions simply cannot continue if the 
American people are to have the bread 
and meat which they need to live. 

“The prices on grain and hay are down 
to the pre-war level, but the prices on 
commodities generally are from 40 to 50 
per cent above the pre-war level. Freight 
rates on our products are approximatel 
70 per cent above the pre-war leva 
Estimates as to railroad labor range 
from 80 to 120 per cent above the pre- 
war level. 

“After every great war a period of 
decline in prices has inevitably developed. 
After the close of the War of 1812 this 
decline commenced immediately, and 
within two years the average prices on 
commodities had- receded 85 _ points. 
After the Civil War, prices commenced 
declining immediately, and within two 
years had declined approximately 40 


points. After the World War, prices, 
instead of declining, went up 50 
points. Then followed immediately a 


precipitous decline. In one year prices 
were forced down 100 points, twice as 
great as ever before in the history of the 
United States during a single year. 

“Every industry tries to resist these 
forces compelling price declines. In this 
struggle to prevent lowering of charges 
the agricultural industry has been the 
weakest, while the railroad industry has 
been the strongest. These are the two 
greatest industries in our country. Our 
prices have been forced to a pre-war 
level. We are compelled to reduce our 
costs likewise to the pre-war level, and 
we are here today with that as our pur- 
pose in connection with one of the prin- 
cipal factors in our present most unfor- 
tunate condition.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY 


Meeting in New York Next Week Will Be 
Followed by National Exposition of 
Ghemical Industries 


The American Chemical Society will 
meet in New York City Sept. 6-10, and 
the National Exposition of Chemical In- 
dustries will be held the following week. 
On Thursday, Sept. 8, there will be an 
international meeting of chemists, at 
which Sir William J. Pope, president of 
the Society of Chemical Industry of 
Great Britain, together with other dis- 
tinguished foreign chemists, will discuss 
chemistry in its worldwide relations. 

One of the interesting features of the 
meeting of the chemical society will be 
the symposium on vitamines, at which 
many of the authorities on this subject 
will tell of their investigations. Dr. L. 
B. Mendel, Dr. E. V. McCollum, and Dr. 
G. H. A. Clowes, members of the ad- 
visory board of the American Institute 
of Baking, are scheduled to take part 
in this discussion. 

Other papers of interest to bakers will 
concern “Loss of Carbon Dioxide from 
Dough as an Index of Flour a, 
and “Studies on Wheat Flour Grades,” 
which will be presented by Dr. C. H. 
Bailey and his colleagues. Dr. R. A. 
Gortner and Dr. P. F. Sharp will tell 
of their work on “The Physico-Chemical 
Properties of Strong and Weak Flours” 
and “Viscosity as a Measure of Hydra- 
tion Le vay Ail The four papers above 
refer to cover a field of research of 

at importance to the baking industry, 
or they develop the fundamental prin- 
ciples which are responsible for flour 
strength and present methods for the 
determination of flour values. 

The contribution of the American In- 
stitute of Baking is a paper on “The 





Inadequacy of Analytical Data,” by Dr. 
H. E. Barnard, director of the institute, 
in which the unreliability of much of the 
published data on bread is pointed out. 
Nearly every paper, of the hundreds 
to be presented, will develop some phase 
of the partnership which exists today be- 
tween the chemist and the industry, and 
the réle which the baker plays in the 
chemical conversion of flour into the most 
important food is given full recognition. 


HEAVY CROP MOVEMENT 


Federal Reserve Bank Report Calls Atten- 
tion to Strong Marketing Activity 
in August 


Heavy movement of agricultural prod- 
ucts to market has been the outstanding 
economic activity of the country during 
August, according to the monthly report 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

“There has been a tendency to unusual- 
ly early marketing,” states the report, 
“and the revival of fair export demand 
in certain agricultural lines has operated 
to hasten the movement of crops away 
from the farm. Deterioration of some 
elements of the agricultural output, no- 
tably cotton, has tended to modify the 
previously existing agricultural outlook. 

“Readjustment of costs in many agri- 
cultural lines is approaching a point 
where it is probable that even at present 
prices some crops will show good returns. 

“This early movement of crops to mar- 
ket has resulted in the liquidation of 
some outstanding indebtedness, even in 
districts where the carry-over from last 
year’s crop was greatest. As a result 
it has lessened the intensity of the credit 
demands which might otherwise be ex- 
pected to occur during the marketing 
season. This has enabled member banks 
in a number of places to strengthen their 
position, and to lessen their obligations 
to Federal Reserve banks. These factors 
have, on the whole, been favorable to the 
general credit situation, and rates of in- 
terest have been moderate. 

“Receipts of grain at primary markets 
during July were much higher than in 
June, and were in fact larger than any 
month since Sept. 1, 1919. This was 
chiefly due to the exceptionally large 
wheat receipts at Kansas City, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Omaha, and Wichita. 

“Wheat receipts at the four leading 
markets of District No. 10 (Kansas City) 
in July were over 30 per cent greater 
than in the largest previous month on 
record, and amounted to 32,789,400 bus, 
compared with 11,034,400 received in 
June, and 12,001,650 in July. 

“Receipts of wheat at Chicago totaled 
14,070,000 bus in July, compared with 2,- 
511,000 in June and 2,562,000 in July, 
1920, 

“Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, however, amounted to only 11,- 
261,947 bus in July, compared with 12,- 
599,842 in June and 9,817,057 in July, 
1920. The total receipts of corn, oats 
and barley at these centers were consid- 
erably smaller in July than in June, but 
were almost twice as great as those in 
July, 1920.” 








TOLEDO BREAD WAR OVER 

Torepo, Ou10, Sept. 3.—The bread war, 
which has been going on among Toledo 
bakers for the past month or so, has 
come to an end, and the bakers are going 
to boost the price of bread, effective 
Sept. 5. The 1-lb loaf will be advanced 
from 5c to 7c wholesale, and the 114-lb 
loaf from 8c to llc. Retail prices will 
probably be 8c and 13c. The Sherlock 
Baking Co. claims to have been losing 
$200 to $250 a day, and the General 
Baking Co. $400 a day, since the cut in 
price. Mrs. G. C. Bittner, president of 
the Housewives’ League, threatens to get 
busy as a result of the advance in price, 
and may cause some annoyance to the 
bakers. W. H. Wicern. 





SOUTHEASTERN MILLERS MEET 

NasHvitte, Tenn., Sept. 3.—The 
Southeastern Millers’ Association held a 
meeting at Nashville, Tuesday, with 45 
millers present. The millers considered 
the general situation, but no action was 
taken on any matter of importance. 
They were optimistic in regard to con- 
tinued improvement in conditions in the 
Southeast. 

Joun Lerrer. 
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WORLD'S CROP OF WHEAT 


Prospects Show No Cause for Serious Alarm, 
States the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture 


Prospects for the world’s wheat crop, 
while not so satisfactory as indicated 
earlier in the season, “show no cause for 
serious alarm,” it was announced by the 
Department of Agriculture last week. 

Estimates of the quantity of wheat 
harvested in 20 countries, including the 
United States, for 1921, total 2,461,400,- 
000 bus, compared with 2,384,143,000 har- 
vested last year, according to data com- 
piled by the Bureau of Markets and Crop 
Estimates. 

The countries included are the United 
States, Canada, Argentina, Chile, Uru- 
guay, Belgium, Bulgaria, France, Fin- 
land, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Spain, 
British India, Japan, Algeria, Tunis, 
Union of South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. They produced approxi- 
mately 68 per cent of the known wheat 
crop of the world during the years 1903- 
13, according to the annual average pro- 
duction records of the bureau. 

Although the long sustained drouth 
throughout the greater part of the 
northern hemisphere was a serious men- 
ace to the various crops in many coun- 
tries, the fall sown wheat has not been 
affected adversely as much as was at 
first supposed. 

In Canada the total yield of spring 
wheat is estimated at 273,020,000 bus, of 
which 264,137,000 were grown in Sas- 
katchewan, Manitoba and Alberta. Fall 
wheat, grown almost exclusively in On- 
tario and Alberta, was estimated at 15,- 
473,000 bus. The total wheat yield of 
Canada for 1921, therefore, is 288,493,000 
bus, compared with 263,189,000 last year. 

A very unsatisfactory feature in the 
present international situation is the 
hopeless condition of the Russian crops. 
Unofficial reports state that during last 
autumn and the spring of this year only 
a very small area was sown to the vari- 
ous crops, resulting in a failure to pro- 
duce sufficient food for the country’s 
needs. It is also reported unofficially 
that a considerable amount of wheat will 
a be aaperes by Russia this year, 

ut up to the present time the amount of 
wheat, as well as other foodstuffs, which 
will be imported is conjectural, and the 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates 
is unable to make a definite statement 
concerning it. 

In northern Africa the wheat crop was 
generally larger than last year. In Al- 
geria, threshing results show a better 
yield than was expected earlier in the 
season. In Tunis, bad weather reduced 
the yields somewhat from those expect- 
ed earlier, while in Morocco the crop was 
generally reported as satisfactory. Ac- 
cording to estimates published by the 
International Institute of Agriculture at 
Rome, these three countries are expected 
to produce, for 1921, a yield of 66,138,000 
bus wheat, compared with 36,743,000 in 
1920, 

Nearly all of northern and central 
Europe will have larger wheat crops this 
year than last, according to the last esti- 
mates made by the Bureau of Markets, 
Belgium and Greece being the only coun- 
tries in which smaller crops are expected. 

Outside of Europe, British India was 
most seriously affected by the drouth. 
The dryness and the hot winds that have 
prevailed throughout most of the grow- 
ing season have resulted in the very low 
yield of 250,469,000 bus wheat, or about 
50,000,000 less than the quantity normal- 
ly consumed in that country. With the 
rice crop also seriously affected, India 
is expected to import wheat this year in- 
stead of exporting it. In an average 
year before the World War, India ex- 
ported over 50,000,000 bus wheat. 





ARGENTINA’S WHEAT EXPORTS 

Argentina exported 48,195,091 bus 
wheat during the first six months of 1921, 
according to the Market Reporter, com- 
pared with 154,273,683 during the corre- 
sponding period of 1920. Brazil fur- 
nished the chief market for this wheat, 
taking 6,108,102 bus. Holland and Ger- 
many were the next most important mar- 
kets, taking 3,487,567 and 3,401,808 bus, 
respectively. The United Kingdom pur- 
chased 3,311,640 bus, Spain 2,887,989, 
Belgium 2,741,677, Italy 9,254,755, and 
France 626,878. 
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- FOREIGN TRADE PROBLEMS 


Delay in Formulating an Operating Policy 
for Shipping Board Seriously Hampers 
Commercial Expansion 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Sept. 3.—Delay in 
formulating the operating policy of the 
Shipping Board is seriously impeding the 
administration’s plans for the expansion 
of American foreign trade. The prob- 
lem thus presented has been the subject 
matter of several informal conferences 
between officials of the Shipping Board 
and the Department of Commerce, but 
little progress has been made as yet to- 
ward a solution. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover has 
had a committee of experts at work for 
several months planning and mapping 
American trade routes. This committee, 
assisted by a staff of trade statisticians, 
has undertaken to put on paper a scheme 
of American trade lanes reaching out to 
every important market in the world. 
With conditions abroad still destabilized, 
however, anything approaching a final 
programme has been impossible. Never- 
theless, the Hoover trade experts have 
found the progress made with the prob- 
lem practically nullified through the ab- 
sence of necessary shipping facilities to 
make it effective. 

The Shipping Board is now consider- 
ing a complete revision of its operating 
policy. The present so-called allocation 
system foisted on Chairman Lasker by 
preceding shipping administrations piled 
up an aggregate loss of about $200,000,- 
000 during the last year. It has been 
apparent to the new chairman of the 
Shipping Board that the allocation sys- 
tem must go, but what to substitute in 
its place has been a question on which 
there have been divided councils, both 
within the membership of the board and 
in marine circles. 

It is understood that the Shipping 
Board expects to complete within the 
next few weeks a plan for the use of its 
facilities on a “bare boat charter” which 
would virtually amount to a leasing ar- 
rangement insuring at least a fixed re- 
turn to the government. This system 
would relieve the government of the 
losses incurred through the present 


scheme of underwriting the water traffic 
in fixed routes and carrying the losses. 
There has been strong pressure brought 


to bear on the government to retain some 
sort of partnership arrangement, under 
which the government and ship operators 
would share profits or losses, but this 
proposal is not acceptable to Chairman 
Lasker and it is understood it has been 
definitely set aside. 

Officials of the Department of Com- 
merce, from Secretary Hoover down, 
are not in the slightest disposed to com- 
plain about the trade development bar- 
riers they find in the absence of a marine 
operating policy. Acquainted as they 
are with the tremendous problem con- 
fronting the Shipping Board, both in the 
matter of liquidating the great “frozen 
asset” the government has in ships and 
marine properties, while at the same time 
formulating an operating policy, they 
declare that Chairman Lasker and his as- 
Sociates are “deserving of the greatest 
patience.” Incidentally, the new chair- 
man of the Shipping Board is badly 
handicapped by an inefficient organiza- 
tion which also came to him as a legacy 
from the preceding administration. 

The difficulties encountered by officials 
of the Department of Commerce in ad- 


vancing foreign trade plans have de- 
veloped another interesting shortcoming 
of the government’s trade promotion 
agencics, It is impossible, it is pointed 
out, to map an export programme for 
any territory or class of commodities 
without taking into consideration domes- 
tic ruil rates and traffic facilities as well 
as the shipping phase of the problem. 
There is no federal agency now which 
attenipts to handle this rail-and-water 
Co-orcination, though commerce officials 


have succeeded in effecting some helpful 
Measures through informal arrangements 
with railroad executives. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
burdened with a mass of legalistic rail- 
toad problems, has little time to devote 
to the economic and business side of the 
railroad problem. It has been strongly 
urged in high administration quarters 
that the reorganization of federal agen- 
cles now being studied by both a joint 
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congressional committee and the budget 
bureau should include the creation of 
some agency empowered to direct both 
railroad and merchant marine operations 
in a fashion that would bring both trans- 
port facilities into harmony with foreign 
trade plans. 
JoHN Marrinan. 


RATES TO GULF REDUCED 


Interstate Commerce Commission Allows 
Short Notice of Lower Tariff on Grain 
and Grain Products 


Wasuineoton, D. C., Sept. 3.—Respond- 
ing to the request of various railroad 
companies that they be permitted to pub- 
lish reduced rates on grain and grain 
products for export on less than the 
usual statutory notice of 30 days, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
granted authority for a reduction of 514c 
per 100 lbs, upon five days’ notice, from 
Missouri River and Mississippi River 
points to Gulf ports. 

Authority was also granted to publish, 
on five days’ notice, reductions ranging 
from le to 5%c per 100 lbs from the 
territory lying west of the Missouri Riv- 
er in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado and 
Oklahoma to Gulf ports. 

Numerous protests were received by 
the Commission against the granting on 
short notice of permission to make these 
reductions, but after considering all of 
the facts and arguments presented in 
favor of and in opposition to the applica- 
tions, the Commission thought it best to 
grant the authority requested. 

The reduced rates will apply from 
Sept. 12 during the remainder of the cal- 
endar year 1921, and, effective Jan. 1, 
1922, unless other arrangements are 
made, the former rates will again pre- 
vail. 

The Commission pointed out that the 
granting of the short notice does not 
constitute approval of the relative ad- 
justment on rates either as between the 
Gulf ports on the one hand and Atlantic 
ports on the other, as to which there is 
much controversy, or with respect to the 
relative rates from interior western 
points as compared with Missouri River 
points. 








JOHN MARRINAN. 


Reduction in Central Territory 

Totepvo, Oxnzo,. Sept. 3.—Frank B. 
Drees, secretary Michigan State Millers’ 
Association, publishes, in his last bulle- 
tin to members, the announcement of a 
reduction in freight rates in C.F.A. ter- 
ritory. The announcement is in the form 
of a telegram from the freight traffic 
department, Chicago, under date of Aug. 
25, and reads as follows: “At confer- 
ence, today, C.F.A. lines decided reduce 
domestic rates grain and grain products 
to eastern trunk line territory 414¢ per 
100 Ibs, and have asked Commission per- 
mit publication tariff effective 10 days’ 
notice, which if allowed should make 
these rates effective about Sept. 15. The 
grain products rates will be further ad- 
justed to re-establish old basis 4c higher 
than grain rates.” 

W. H. Wicern. 





UNFAIR COMPETITION ALLEGED 

Wasninoton, D. C., Sept. 3.—Allega- 
tions of unfair competition and price 
discrimination are contained in com- 
plaints issued by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission against the National Biscuit Co., 
New York City, and Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Co., Kansas City, manufacturers of bis- 
cuits, crackers, and other bakery prod- 
ucts. 

Thirty days are allowed to file answers 
to the complaints, which are issued after 
preliminary inquiry by the commission 
upon petition filed with it. After an- 
swer, the cases come on for formal trial 
on the merits, full opportunity being af- 
forded the companies to refute the alle- 
gations of the complaint, to present their 
witnesses, introduce evidence, etc. 

The gist of the citation is an allega- 
tion that these concerns discriminate in 
price between single retail stores on 
group orders and chain retail stores, to 
the disadvantage of the single stores. 

The complaints recite that the National 
Biscuit Co. and the Loose-Wiles Co. al- 
low discounts on the aggregate monthly 
orders of their customers, the discounts 
varying according to the amount of the 


orders. Certain discounts are allowed 
chain stores, but similar or as high dis- 
counts are refused to the owners of 
single retail stores who pool their orders. 

he complaint sets out that the busi- 
ness of single retail stores is not suffi- 
cient to justify the purchase in as large 
quantities as the chain stores, and for 
that reason the single stores do not se- 
cure as great a discount as do the chain 
stores. To overcome this disadvantage 
a number of operators of one retail store 
combined their orders, which were ac- 
cepted and filled by the firms cited, but 
were refused discounts based upon the 
amounts of the combined orders, and 
were only granted those based upon the 
respective amounts of the individual or- 
ders. These discounts which the re- 
spondents were willing to grant were, of 
course, substantially lower than would 
have been received by the operators of 
single stores if the discounts had been 
based upon the aggregate amount of the 
combined order. 

It is averred in the complaint that this 
system of discounts gives the chain re- 
tail store an undue advantage in com- 
peting with the operators of but one re- 
tail store in the handling of the products 
of these concerns, and that the practice 
tends to substantially lessen competition 
and create a monopoly in the retail dis- 
tribution of these goods. 

JoHn Marrinan. 





BELGIAN WHEAT CONTROL 

A joint commission comprising three 
representatives of the grain trade, one of 
the millers, and three of the government 
will in future fix the weekly price of 
wheat sold from government stocks in 
Belgium, according to a cablegram from 
a consular agent to the Department of 
Agriculture. The government guaran- 
tees to the millers 80 per cent of the 
grain required by them during Septem- 
ber. Government stocks are to be com- 
pletely liquidated by Jan. 1. 

Millers are forbidden to produce flour 
of less than 75 per cent extraction. The 
export of flour will be permissible under 
license after local demand is satisfied. 

As a preliminary measure the minister 
of ravitaillement fixed the following 
prices for wheat unloaded in Antwerp, 
per 100 kilos: Kansas, 77.50 francs; red 
winter, 77; Australia, 76; Manitoba, 
87.50. 

These prices were effective on pur- 
chases made before Aug. 20 covering 
wheat to be milled between Aug. 29 and 
Sept. 4. During that week the net esti- 
mated cost of the flour to the baker was 
100 francs per 100 kilos, or 2 francs un- 
der the price of two weeks ago. The 
estimated retail price of the standard 
loaf of 1 kilo was expected to decline to 
slightly under 1 franc. 





POLAND GETS ROUMANIAN WHEAT 
Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 3—H. B. 


Smith, trade commissioner, reports to- 


the Department of Commerce from War- 
saw that the grain movement from Rou- 
mania to Poland during the period from 
December, 1920, to June, 1921, approxi- 
mated 60,000 metric tons, with about 
30,000 tons more contracted for and 
awaiting shipment. To secure this grain 
it was necessary for Poland to send cars, 
locomotives, fuel, train, and supplies into 
Roumania.” Much difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in obtaining freedom of move- 
ment for Polish trains. Some grain has 
also been transported by water from 
Braila to Danzig. The quality of Rou- 
manian grain is considerably poorer than 
that received from the United States. 


JoHNn Marrinan. 





RICE SUBSTITUTE FOR POTATOES 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 3.—“The 
prospective shortage of the potato crop 
makes possible a good demand for rice 
as a substitute for potatoes,” suggests 
the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The prospective crop of 22,- 
500,000 bus of rough rice is equal to 
931,000,000 Ibs of cleaned rice, and to 


this must be added comparatively large. 


stocks derived from the extraordinarily 
large crop of 1920. Cuba, also, which 
usually receives large imports of rice 
from this and other countries, has stocks 
of this cereal that are greater than the 
ordinary ones.” 

Joun Marrinan. 


1105 
CONGESTION AT MONTREAL 


Harbor Jammed with Vessels Awaiting 
Berths at Elevators—Heavy Grain Move- 
ment from United States the Cause 


Monrreat, Que., Sept. 3.—Montreal 
harbor is still greatly congested with 
wheat and other grains. The scene along 
the waterfront is a stirring one. Vessels 
are almost fighting for berths at the 
elevators. Upper lake vessels wanting 
to discharge cargo and oceangoing ships 
that are here to load take up every inch 
of space in the elevator slips, and many 
others are awaiting their turns to berth. 
Much of this grain is from the United 
States, and its reason for taking this 
route is cheaper rates. 

The harbor commission of the city of 
Quebec is taking steps to secure some of 
the business in grain that is now con- 
gesting the port of Montreal. Quebec 
has a good terminal elevator, and should 
be able to handle a share of the trade. 
Apparently the matter is in the hands 
of transportation companies, and is be- 
ing governed solely by the question of 
relative costs. 

Several thousand cars of lake-and-rail 
grain are waiting on sidings west of the 
city to get into elevator yards. The har- 
bor elevators are unable to handle this 
grain as fast as it arrives. The move- 
ment exceeds all expectations, and no re- 
flection is cast upon the port of Montreal 
by the present congestion. American 
shippers have swamped the Canadian 
route with business at a time when the 
ae movement alone would keep it 

usy. 





Falling Off in Shipments from Buffalo 

Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Shipments of 
grain to Montreal by lake from the Buf- 
falo elevators show a falling off, due to 
the elevators at that port being filled. 
Only 198,000 bus wheat and 60,000 bus 
corn were taken this week. Stocks of 
wheat in store here are 830,000 bus com- 
pared with 172,000 a year ago. There 
are over 4,000,000 bus more oats in store 
this year than last. E. BancGasser. 


Movement of Grain from Milwaukee 

Mitwavker, Wis., Sept. 3.—Grain re- 
ceipts at Milwaukee for the month of 
August, amounting to 8,426 cars, shat- 
tered all previous records for this pri- 
mary market. The best previous month 
was September, 1916, when 7,358 cars 
were received. In the past week, how- 
ever, the movement has fallen off some- 
what, receipts being 1,555 cars, against 
2,127 last week and 1,107 last year. Ship- 
ments declined only slightly, this week’s 
outgoing cargoes amounting to 2,057,791 
bus, against 2,216,816 last week and 653,- 
955 last year. Sept. 1 was the best day 
on record, cargoes totaling 958,268 bus 
in 24 hours. Some apprehension has been 
felt over the prospects of a blockade at 
Georgian Bay ports, owing to conges- 
tion of receipts, but hopes are expressed 
that relief may be provided over the 
Labor Day holiday. L. E. Meyer. 


Grain Movement by Lake from Duluth 

Dututn, Mrnn., Sept. 5.—Receipts of 
grain at Duluth-Superior aggregated 
12,298,864 bus in August, against 3,031,- 
167 a year ago. Wheat comprised 6,- 
791,790 bus, against 1,237,310 a year ago, 
and rye and barley ran next in volume. 

The larger part of the barley now be- 
ing received is coming from Minneapolis 
to go out by the lakes. A good demand 
for it exists just now, and not much is 
available here for sale. 

Wheat is coming to this market in 
large volume, but it is very largely 
durum. Spring wheat is moving in slow- 
ly, the higher premiums paid at Min- 
neapolis drawing it there. The mills are 
taking what durum they need; elevators 
are accumulating the remainder, and it 
will go for export. 

Corn is accumulating slowly, with none 
being shipped. Several shipments of oats 
have been made this week, and stocks 
have been reduced 350,000 bus. Receipts 
are increasing. 

Elevators at the close of business to- 
night show a total of 11,345,000 bus grain 
and flaxseed in store, as against 1,777,000 
held at the same time last year. Wheat 
stocks increased 1,565,000 bus this week, 
compared to 439,000 a year ago; sup- 
plies in store are now 2,941,000 bus; in 
1920, 633,000, F. G. Cartsow. 





1106 
BULLETINS ON THE CROPS 


Pacific Northwest Has Another Favorable 
Week for Harvesting—Nebraska’s 
Fine Corn Crop 


Seatriz, Wasn., Sept. 3.—The Pacific 
Northwest has had another favorable 
harvest week. Cutting is completed in 
most sections, excepting late spring 
wheat, and threshing is well advanced. 

Estimates .of the wheat yield for 
Washington, Oregon and northern Idaho 
vary from 82,000,000 to 85,000,000 bus, 
against 64,000,000 in 1920. The Commer- 
cial Review, of Portland, gives the yields 
as follows: Oregon, 24,500,000 bus; Wash- 
ington, 48,000,000; northern Idaho, 10,- 
000,000; barley crop for the three states, 
8,250,000 bus; oats, 25,000,000. 

Omana, Nes., Sept. 3.—Nebraska 
promises to produce one of the best corn 
Fy in its ay | this year, according 
to Professor H. C. Filley, of the state 
agricultural college. This prediction is 
based upon personal trips through the 
state. Professor Filley said that in the 
northeastern and eastern parts of the 
state the crop is especially promising, 
also in the far western counties. There 
is a section composed of Kearney, Frank- 
lin, Harlan, Phelps, and Buffalo coun- 
ties which has suffered from drouth, and 
the corn production there will be ma- 
terially affected. Corn in a few other 
counties will suffer from too rapid. ma- 
turity. 

In his this week’s report on crop condi- 
tions in Nebraska, A. E. Anderson, of 
the Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates, United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, says: “High winds and tem- 
sere have matured corn very rapid- 
y, particularly in the South Platte terri- 
tory west of Lancaster and Gage coun- 
ties. Part of the corn is well dented, 
and the husks are dry. There has been 
no improvement in the drouth sections, 
and the average yield of Kearney. Frank- 
lin, Harlan, Phelps and Buffalo counties 
will be cut 50 per cent. 

“Much of Nebraska’s winter wheat 
section was plowed early this summer, 
which is one of the most important fac- 
tors in wheat production. Those who de- 
layed plowing are meeting considerable 
difficulty due to dry, hard svil. Plenty 
of moisture now to pack the plowed land 
would make soil conditions more favor- 
able for seeding, which begins next 
month.” 

Toronto, Ont., Sept. 3.—The provin- 
cial government of Ontario has given out 
a statement of the production of various 

ains within this province this year. 

e outturn of winter wheat is put at 
13,700,000 bus; spring wheat, 1,915,000; 
barley, 10,000,000; oats, 70,761,000; rye, 
1,776,000. ‘These crops are all under av- 
erage, the deficiency being due to unfa- 
vorable weather in July. No estimates 
are made of the yields of other grains, 
but the acreage under buckwheat is 
placed at 147,944, and corn for husking 
at 250,684. There are various acreages 
of mixed grains and other crops. 

Ocven, Utan, Sept. 3.—Weather con- 
ditions throughout the state have been 
ideal for grain harvesting and threshing, 
except in some limited areas where there 
have been severe rainstorms, according 
to the United States Weather Bureau 
report. In a few instances these storms 
have reached proportions of cloudbursts, 
and have damaged grain that has not 
yet been cut. 

Lack of binder twine throughout Utah 
has been delaying the harvest during the 
past 10 days. p seach farmers declare 
that their wheat is so ripe that it must 
be cut in less than a week, but that they 
are unable to secure sufficient twine to 
complete their work. 


Kansas Crty, Mo., Sept. 3.—Smaller 
acreage of wheat was predicted for the 
coming year in Kansas in a report is- 
sued Monday by J. C. Mohler, secretary 
of the state board of agriculture. Un- 
favorable markets and winds of the 
last week, which have made preparation 
of the ground for wheat sowing difficult, 


were given as causes for a decrease in“ 


the probable acreage. 


San Francisco, Car., Sept: 3.—The 
monthly Federal Reserve report states 
that the harvesting of principal grains in 
California is about ‘completed. Market- 
ing of ‘this year’s grain crop is now pro- 
ceeding, and many farmers are 
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their grain soon after threshing, in con- 
trast with the previous tendency to hold 
for higher prices. The estimated yield 
of wheat is 8,080,000 bus, and barley 29,- 
000,000. In 1920 the California wheat 
crop was 9,100,000 bus, and barley 28,- 
750,000. This year the estimated wheat 
crop in Arizona is 882,000 bus, and bar- 
ley 905,000, both crops showing increases. 
In Nevada the estimated wheat crop is 
555,000 bus, and the barley crop 302,000. 

Corn and rice in California made slow 
development this week, owing to the cool 
nights, but both crops are in excellent 
shape and the latter will probably reach 
the harvest stage at least two weeks 
earlier than usual, notwithstanding the 
slightly subnormal temperatures of re- 
cent weeks. In fact, it is reported that 
some rice has already been harvested in 
the Sacramento valley by growers who 
have this year experimented in early va- 
riety . The early California crop 
commands a better price than the later 
ones, and the danger of damage by early 
rains is also eliminated. 


Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 3—The crop 
report of the New York State College 
of Agriculture for the month ending 
Aug. 15, has just been issued. A résumé 
follows: Winter wheat indicates a yield 
of 191% bus, or 1 bu below the 10-year 
—— Rye apparently will yield 
15% bus per acre, or 2 bus below the 
10-year average. Oats are short and 
quality poor, many being cut green in 
the dairy sections for feed. The esti- 
mated yield is 27 bus per acre, or 6 bus 
below the 10-year average. Spring wheat 
and barley “equally poor,’ the report 
says. Corn has made “an astonishing 
growth,” and on Aug. 1 the condition 
was 16 per cent above the average, and 
the highest on record. The average yield 
of timothy hay is about 1 ton per acre, 
or .3 ton under the 10-year average. 
Millet and alfalfa will give average 
yields. Buckwheat is in about average 
condition, with the acreage about 5 per 
cent under average. 


Portitanp, Orecon, Sept. 3.—Some 
winter wheat remains to be harvested in 
this state, also a considerable acreage of 
spring wheat in the more elevated dis- 
tricts. Thieshing is well advanced. Irri- 
gated corn is beginning to ripen in east- 
ern counties; unirrigated is suffering 
from drouth in most sections. 


Northwestern Mill Reports 
The following reports from mills show 
what progress has been made in thresh- 
ing to date, and what the attitude of 
farmers is in regard to marketing their 
wheat: 
MINNESOTA 


Marshall; Threshing 75 per cent com- 
pleted. Farmers selling old corn freely, 
also wheat. Holding off on oats. 

Montevideo: Threshing about half 
completed. Farmers generally holding. 
Quality better than anticipated. 

Thief River Falls: Threshing practi- 
cally completed, with yields disappoint- 
ing. Quality of wheat pretty fair. | pono 
ers disposing of what little they have to 
sell. 

Janesville: Threshing three fourths 
completed. Farmers holding their wheat. 
Quality poor. 

Sauk Center: Threshing 50 per cent 
completed. Farmers selling. Yield very 
poor; qualit 

Faribault: 
threshing done. 


About 70 per cent of 

Farmers selling wheat 
when forced to raise money. Quality 
better than year ago. 


Crookston: Threshing about 50 per 
cent completed. Farmers inclined to 
sell. Quality of new wheat very good, 
and fully up to expectations. 

Wabasha: About 90 per cent of 
threshing completed. Wheat receipts 
not very heavy, which inclines us to be- 
lieve farmers will hold their wheat. 
Quality very good. 

Little Falls: About 25 per cent of 
threshing done. Farmers selling. Qual- 
ity not up to expectations. 

— About 40 to 50 per cent 
of threshing done. Quality much better 
than last year. Farmers not selling 
much of their wheat. 

Montgomery: About 75 per cent of 
threshing done. Quality as good as ex- 
pected. Farmers are in most cases hold- 
ing their wheat or storing at the mill. 


Albert Lea: Threshing about 50 per 


cent completed. Farmers holding wheat. 
Quality not up to expectations. 

: Threshing 30 per cent com- 
pleted. Farmers not selling freely. 
Quality fully ‘up to expectations, but 
yield light. 

Echo: Ninety per cent of threshin; 
completed. Farmers inclined to hol 
their wheat for higher prices. Quality of 
new wheat surprisingly ‘ 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Devils Lake: Threshing in our imme- 
diate vicinity about 75 per cent com- 
pleted. Farmers not selling freely. Be- 
fore rains last week, quality very high. 
Heavy showers seriously po Rona | grain 
not threshed. 

Minot: Threshing 75 per cent done. 
Farmers disposed to hold wheat. Qual- 
ity about as expected. 

Fargo: Threshing about 85 per cent 
completed, and farmers disposed to sell 
freely. Quality not up to expectations, 
except corn, which is best in years. 

Cavalier: Eighty per cent of threshin 
completed. Farmers disposed to hold. 
Quality not up to expectations. 

Grafton: Threshing 75 per cent com- 
pleted. Farmers selling large percentage 
of wheat they are hauling. Quality of 
new wheat 2 to 3 per cent higher than 
last year in dry gluten. 

Glen Ullin: Threshing 45 per cent 
completed. Quality good. Farmers sell- 
ing freely. 

Oakes: Threshing about completed. 
Farmers selling quite freely. Quality 
much better than last year. 

Grand Forks: Threshing 90 per cent 
completed. Farmers disposed to sell on 
delivery of wheat. 

Lidgerwood: Threshing 90 per cent 
completed in this vicinity. Farmers able 
to hold their wheat are doing so. ‘Qual- 
ity is fully up to expectations. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Threshing completed. Farm- 
Quality about 


Groton: 
ers holding their wheat. 
as expected. 

Aberdeen: Threshing practically fin- 
ished. Farmers holding their wheat. 

Webster: Threshing about completed. 
Farmers have very little to sell, and seem 
to be holding. Quality very uneven. 





JULY WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 

During the month of July the United 
States exported 24,842,294 bus wheat and 
1,238,019 bbls wheat flour, according to 
figures compiled by the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. Convert- 
ing the exports of wheat flour into wheat 
on the basis of 414 bus wheat to a barrel 
of flour, the total exports of wheat for 
July amounted to 30,413,379 bus. 

The United Kingdom furnished the 
chief market for American wheat and 
wheat flour during July. Germany 
ranked second in the purchase of Ameri- 
can wheat, while the Netherlands ranked 
second in the purchase of American 
wheat flour. 

The following table shows the exports 
of wheat and wheat flour for July: 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 


Destination— 
United Kingdom 
Netherlands 
Germany 
Turkey in Europe 
Cuba 


334,676 
207,137 
104,395 
91,410 
78,976 
57,746 
31,307 
332,372 


British West Indies 
All others 


Total for July 
Total for July, 1920 
Total for 7 months, 1921 
Total for 7 months, 1920 


WHEAT, BUS 


Destination— 
United Kingdom 
Germany 
Italy 
Canada 
Netherlands 
Belgium 
Gibraltar 


2,403,822 
9,312,903 
14,149,461 


24,842,294 
23,837,541 


72,081,059 


All others 


Total for July 
Total for July, 1920 
Total for 7 months, 1921 
Total for 7 months, 1920 





INDEMNITY TRADING ENDS OCT. 1 
Curicaco, Itz., Sept. 7.—(Special Tele- 
am)—Indemnity trading on the Board 
of Trade will be stopped on Oct. 1, in 
accordance with the outcome of votin 
by the board members today,..;. , ' 
V. P. Wriiiams. 


1,238,019 © 


September 7, 1921 
AGRICULTURAL CONDITION 


Falling Off of Exports, Increased Freights, 
Credit Limitations, Blamed by Congress- 
man for Present Plight of Farmer 


Wasurineoton, D. C., Sept. 3.—The fall- 
ing off of exports, decrease of domestic 
consumption, increased freight rates, 
and credit limitations are the factors 
which have primarily influenced the 
present condition of agriculture in the 
United States, according to Representa- 
tive Sidney Anderson, of Minnesota, 
chairman of the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural ‘Inquiry. 

“This deplorable condition has heen 
reflected in every home in the United 
States, and in the correction of these 
four factors lies the correction of the 
agricultural situation,” said Mr. Ander- 
son. 

“The a surplus in a great 
measure determines his price to the 
farmer, and the things which influcnce 
the possibility of increased exports «re: 
the purchase power of Europe, the avyiil- 
ability of American credit, and to a cer- 
tain extent exchange rates,” continued 
Mr. Anderson. 

“Domestic consumption can best be 
brought back to normal by increasing the 
farmers’ own buying power, which i. at 
present about 69 per cent of the 1913 
figure, by completion of the cycle of 
price readjustment, a somewhat e:sier 
money condition which -is likely to be 
brought about by normal economic fo~ces 
as evidenced by a more liberal credit 
policy now by both Federal Res: rve 
banks and banks generally and, to my 
mind most important of all, the crea. ion 
of a trend in public opinion that prices 
have reached a level upon which busii:ess 
can be safely resumed with assurnce | 
against further abnormal fluctuation 

“The investigation by the commision 
shows the vital necessity of some {rm 
of intermediate credit to be extende:! to 
the farmer which will run from six 
months to three years. Several plans of 
providing this credit are under consid- 
eration, and the commission will un- 
doubtedly recommend some legisl:tion 
for this purpose. Credit must also /ave 
some basis of security in Europe; the 
United States can not furnish it all. 
Available securities in Europe arc. at 
present, limited in quantity, and in some 
cases of very doubtful quality. | be- 
lieve, however, that the farm credits Dill 
which Congress has just passed will re- 
lieve the situation somewhat.: 

“Insufficient terminal market facilities 
and inefficient methods of marketing by 
the retailer are also factors which af- 
fect the situation. Terminal facili‘ies 
may in time be improved, but I fear (hat 
the only way to improve the buying «nd 
selling methods of the dealer so as to 
secure the lowest price to the consumer 
would be to require him to go to school 
and learn something of the science of 
marketing, just as we require a docior 
or a lawyer to go to school before he 
may practice his profession. Poor meth- 
ods of buying and selling inevitably t«nd 
to raise prices which the public pays.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 





MILLFEED VALUES AND PRICES 
Torevo, Onto, Sept. 3.—J. B. Mclec- 
more, secretary Southeastern Millers 
Association, has recently compiled a 
table showing the comparative prices «nd 
analysis of various feeds, as follows: 
St. Louis 
per 
ton Protein 
Wheat bran ...$14.00 16.0 
Wheat mixed 
feed , 16.8 
Wheat shorts .. 17.4 
No. 1 alfalfa 
meal 
No. 2 mix. corn 19.26 
No. 2 white oats 20.00 
Corn bran 21.00 


Peal 
o 


Horse feed .... 

No. 2 timothy 
hay 

Dairy feed .... 

Dairy feed .... 

Cottonseed meal 
(prime) 


” [ay 
AMID CS Ks 


Sow Om eH 


27.4 


— 


Averages 15.2 50.8 

Based on its merits, millfeed seems to 

be the cheapest feed on the market to- 

day. It averages $10 ton Iess in price, 

and contains protein and feed value 

equal to the average of the other feeds. 
W. H. Wieser. 
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Flour buying, while fair, is very spas- 
modic. For two or three days late in 
the week good interest was shown, and 
some fair bookings were made, but the 
strength in wheat in the last two or three 
days has driven buyers under cover 
again. Millers say that Tuesday and to- 
day inquiry has practically ceased. 

Buyers are sticking to their attitude 
of taking flour only as needed. As soon 
as they receive one lot, they place their 
order for another limited quantity for 
prompt shipment. It is doubtful if a 
corporal’s guard could be found among 
northwestern millers who have orders on 
their books for shipment later than 30 
days. The trade shows absolutely no dis- 
position to buy ahead. Millers are con- 
vinced that buying of this hand-to-mouth 
type will continue throughout the com- 
ing year. 

Clear flours are much stronger, and are 
pretty firm in price. Domestic trade is 
taking hold of fancy and first clears, 
while blenders and exporters are in the 
market for second clear. Mills report 
direct inquiry also from abroad for sec- 
ond clear and red dog, not only from 
the Continent, but also from Great 
Britain. This naturally has strengthened 
the domestic market on these grades. 
The surplus stocks that were reported 
a few weeks ago have been absorbed, and 
offerings for September shipment are 
very limited, 

Mills quote top family patent at $8.30 
@8.90 bbl, standard patent $8.05@8.40, 
second patent $7.80@8, in 98-lb cottons; 
fancy clear $6.40, first clear $5.40@5.60, 
second clear $3.60@4.05, in 140-lb jutes, 
f.o.). Minneapolis. 


DURUM FLOUR 


While durum mills report a slight im- 
provement in trade the past week, there 
was no special activity, and sales, as in 
previous weeks, were for immediate 
shipment and in small lots. The trade 
continues to buy flour as needed, and 
so fur very few sales have been made for 
deferred shipment. 

Export business is fair, with some 
Sales being made right along of semo- 
linas. During the past few days more 
interest has been shown in clears, and 
mills report having made good sales to 
exporters, 

Mills quote medium semolina at $7@ 
7.10 bbl, jute; No. 3 semolina, $6.60@ 
6.85; durum flour, $5.75@6; clear, $4.35 
@4.10,—f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is a peculiar mix- 
ture of firmness and weakness, firmness 
on the part of millers, who report good 
sales, and weakness on the part of job- 
bers, who report consumptive inquiry as 
light. Millers declare they are = up 
for 30 to 60 “— Two Minneapolis com- 


panics report having sold round lots of 
bran for ——_ to eastern Canada at 
Prices 50e@$1 ton over what local job- 
bers bid. Inquiry from Quebec is good, 


and further heavy business from that 
section seems pending. 

Most jobbers, on the other hand, re- 
Port demand as extremely dull, and that 
it is next to impossible to interest the 
trade in straight cars. A number of 
Jobbcrs the past few days have sent out 
offers, but have received no_ replies. 


Even the consumptive demand from the ° 
midwest states is reported as falling off. 

Mills quote bran at $13@14 ton, stand- 
ard middlings $14@15, flour middlings 
$30@S31, rye middlings $14, 
es, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 


$23, red do 
in 100-lb j 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 201% were in operation Sept. 7: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills, 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one half), B, C, 
D, .E and G mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill, 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Thig week -.....cccccssces 411,885 75 
Last week .......sesseees 411,745 75 
WORE OBO occecesscesccses 257,955 47 
Two years ABO .......0.0% 324,515 59 
Three years ago ........- 335,465 64 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
‘nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 


with comparisons: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output . of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

BOSE. wsccs 46 323,700 170,325 52 

19230°...... 6 323,700 99,015 30 

1921f...... 57 382,350 201,860 53 

1920f...... 57 382,350 146,805 38 

*Week ending Sept. 3. tWeek ending 
Aug. 27. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Sept. 3, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 5,197 3,644 3,714 4,671 
Duluth ........ 3,13 eee 182 1,154 
Totals ...... 8,331 3,644 3,896 5,825 


Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Sept. 3, in bushels (000’s 
omitted) were: 














1921 1920 1919 1918 

Minneapolis ... 1,476 608 2,061 1,158 
Duluth ....... 2,942 776 156 993 
Totals ....... 4,418 1,384 2,217 2,151 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The wheat market showed considerable 
strength the past week, and prices ad- 
vanced nearly daily, with a total gain for 
the week of 101%,@1114c bu on cash, 
114%4,c on September, and 10%,¢ on De- 
cember. 

Foreign crop news, and strong and 
active domestic markets, were the factors 
in.the strength. In spite of the heavier 
receipts in this market, holders had no 
difficulty in disposing of offerings at 
firm premiums. Local and interior mills, 
as usual, were after choice Dew. and 
some competition develop between 
them for top grades of spring wheat. 
Another factor in the strength is that 
representatives of eastern mills have been 
good buyers during the past 10 days of 
spring wheat, and a number of round 
lots have been sold. No. 1 dark sold 
today at 8@20c over September; No. 2 
dark, 5@1l5c over; No. 3 dark, 8c under 
to 8c over. 

Choice durum wheat was in ready de- 
mand, and mills bought freely of the top 
grades. Other grades were rather quiet. 
No. 1 amber sold at 2@6c over Septem- 
ber; No. 2 amber, 2c under to 3c over; 
No. 1 mixed, 3c under to 3c over. 

Montana winter wheat offerings in- 
creased somewhat this week, and milling 
demand was better. Very little south- 
western wheat coming here. Montana 
winter was quoted at September price 
to 4c over; Kansas, 2c under to 2c over; 
Nebraska, 7@4c under. 


COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Coarse grains were featureless and 
barely steady the first‘ part of last week. 
Since. Thursday, however, the market has 


been stronger, and prices on most grains 
show a gain for the week. Cash corn was 
without feature. Most of the week there 
was a fair demand from shippers and 
grinders. Closing prices Sept. 6: No. 3 
yellow, 47@48c bu; No. 3 mixed, 46@ 
47c. 


Oats were steady, compared with the 
futures, and a pretty fair demand pre- 
vailed all the week. Elevators were the 
principal buyers. No. 3 white closed at 
315,@32%c bu; No. 4 white, 29%@ 
8l\%c. 

Rye was stronger and in fairly active 
demand. Mills, shippers, and elevators 
were in the market. Offerings were a 
little heavier. No. 2 closed at 99144@ 
$1.00% bu. 

Barley was rather quiet and easy: early 
last week, but since then market was 
more active and prices stronger. A good 
shipping demand from Duluth developed, 
and maltsters also were good buyers. 
Closing range, 43@60c bu. 

LINSEED PRODUCTS 

Demand for linseed oil meal is active, 
according to jobbers. Feeders in the 
midwestern states are buying straight 
cars quite freely, and the trade in the 
East is also coming in for good quanti- 
ties. Prices are stronger, and are about 
$1 ton higher than a week ago, crushers 
today quoting meal at $389@39.50 ton, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Export business in oil cake continues 
good, and there is a brisk demand from 
abroad. Mills generally are pretty well 
sold ahead and, consequently, prices are 
stronger. During the past week they 
have been advanced $1@2. Cake today 
is quoted at $45@46 ton, New York. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.701,; 
three-day, $3.70; 60-day, $3.67. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31%. 


RUSH CITY MILL LEASED 
B. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, has 
leased the mill of the Rush City (Minn.) 
Milling Co., and will operate it under the 
name of the Commander Mill Co., pend- 
ing negotiations for the sale of the prop- 
erty, which is at present in the hands 
of the trustee in bankruptcy. The mill 
was placed in operation Sept. 5. Wil- 
liam Poole, superintendent of the Com- 
mander mill at Stillwater, Minn., has 
charge also of the Rush City plant. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Minneapolis flour mills during the past 
crop year made 2,592,765 bbls of wheat 
flour less than during the previous crop 
year. From Sept. 1, 1920, to Aug. 31, 
1921, Minneapolis mills made 14,524,845 
bbls, compared with 17,117,610 in 1919- 
20, 16,543,630 in 1918-19, and 15,255,865 
in 1917-18. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Screenings are in somewhat better de- 
mand at stronger prices. 

Minneapolis grain houses report in- 
creasing inquiry from eastern mills for 
spring wheat. 

Julius Baker, who has been working 
in the mill at St. Peter, Minn., left Iast 
week for Brownsville, Oregon. 

Frank R. Prina, the New York flour 
man, was, a northwestern visitor last 
week. He is interested in the St. Paul 
Milling Co. 

J. R. Bisaillon, representing the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Quebec, 
is in Minneapolis today en route home 
from Winnipeg. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co., Halliday, 
N. D., has bought the Halliday Grain 
Co.’s elevator, and will operate the two 
houses at that point. 

The group of interior Minnesota mills 
controlled by B. B. Sheffield, of Minne- 
apolis, did the biggest month’s business 
in their history in August. 

A. J. Oberg, formerly sales manager 
of the Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has accepted a similar position with the 
Christian Mills, of this city. 

For the fourth time in two years, the. 
Northeast Feed Mill Co.’s office in Min- 
neapolis was burglarized last week. This 
time, the safe of the company was broken 
into and $150 stolen. 

Frank C. Luce, general sales manager 
in south central states territory for the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co.,. with head- 


1107 


quarters at New Orleans, visited the 
home office last week. 


E. J. Dalby, Minneapolis, northwestern 
representative of the Wolf Co., reports 
the sale of a No. 988 and 936 wheat 
washer and drier to the W. J. Jennison 
Co., Appleton, Minn. 

The Atkinson Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has taken out a building permit for four 
concrete wheat storage tanks. The im- 
provement will represent an expenditure 
of approximately $18,000. 

Three judges at Fargo, N. D., are this 
week considering the application of 25 
elevator companies for an order restrain- 
ing the enforcement of the North Da- 
kota grain grading law. The law has 
been declared unconstitutional. 


A great many northwestern mills are 
preparing to hold their annual meetings 
this month. They made their cut-offs 
Aug. 31, and are now anxiously awaiting 
the result of their audits, to see how 
much they made or lost the last crop 
year. 


The Pillsbury Holding Co., of Minne- 
apolis, has filed articles of incorporation. 
The capital stock is given at $50,000, 
with a debt limit of $1,000,000. Charles 
S. Pillsbury, John S. Pillsbury, Clark 
Hempstead and A. C. Loring are the in- 
corporators. 

Miss Maud A. Bishop, secretary to 
William G. Crocker, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., was run over by an automo- 
bile, Sept. 1, and seriously injured. Her 
collar bone was broken, and ankle and 
one arm severely bruised. She recovered 
from the shock satisfactorily and is 
slowly improving. 

L. L. Nerlien, of Minneapolis, who 
formerly operated mills at Belgrade and 
Eden Valley, Minn., has taken over the 
mill at French Lake, Minn. The plant 
has been shut down for a year, but Mr. 
Nerlien expects to overhaul it and put 
it in operation at once. He has hired 
a Comstock to take charge of the 
mill. 

C. C. Gray, commercial freight agent 
at Minneapolis, reports that the Western 
Maryland Railway Co. has awarded con- 
tracts for the enlargement of its elevator 
at Port Covington, near Baltimore. The 
elevator at present has a capacity of 
1,500,000 bus. This is to be increased to 
3,000,000 bus. Work has already begun, 
and the improvements will be completed 
early, next year. 

The Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co., of Min- 
neapolis, reports a continued brisk de- 
mand for the Carter disc separator. It 
has recently completed installations of 
the machine for the following: Shredded 
Wheat Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., four 
machines; Kingston (Wis.) Roller Mills; 
Texas Star Flour Mill Co., Galveston, 
Texas; Bloomer (Wis.) Mill Co; F. A. 
Frost & Sons, Ellesmere Port, Eng., two 
machines; Cataract City Milling ,Co., 
Niagara Falls, N. Y; Lincoln Mills, 
Anoka, Minn; Le Sauk Milling Co., St. 
Cloud, Minn; Graf Bros., Cadietoada, 
Minn; North Shore Mill Co., Ltd., Liver- 
pool, Eng., three machines; Fargo Mill 
Co., Moorhead, Minn. 

The Northern Pacific Railway has 
filed suit in the United States district 
court against the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
of Minneapolis, to recover $145,203.65, al- 
leged freight charges which the carrier 
claims is due it for Canadian wheat de- 
livered to the milling company from 
December, 1920, to March, 1921. During 
that period the carrier delivered to the 
mill 470 cars of Canadian wheat. The 
question at issue is one of exchange. The 
milling company has tendered payment 
in full calculated on the basis of Ameri- 
can exchange, but the railroad claims 
that its responsibility to its Canadian 
connections in the matter compels it to 
insist on the advantage of the exchange 
differential. The matter is one on which 
no definite ruling has so far been made. 





Weekly Grain Exports 

Exports of grain for the week ended Sept. 
3, as reported by the Bureau of Markets, 
exclusive of flour, and including only wheat 
inspected out under American grades, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

Ports— Wheat Corn Oats Barley a. 

° 4 





Atlantic ....1,766 272 oe 65 

Gulf .csceee 7,712 131 8 eas 

Pacific ..... 916 eee 1,934 
Totals ...10,394 403 8 2,399 316 


Prev. week, .9,564 218. 12 571 307 
Totals, July 1- . _ 
Sept. 3...19,958 621 20 2,970 623 
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Reduction of actual flour sales to a 
point materially lower than had existed 
since the resumption of heavy buying 
some time ago, featured this week’s mill- 
ing situation in the Southwest. New busi- 
ness is distressingly slow in materializ- 
ing with some m4 while others report 
trade this week almost up to normal out- 
put, but distinctly smaller than that of 
recent weeks, when the selling of two or 
three times the output was the order of 
the day. However, local mills still have 
an abundance of old orders, shipping in- 
structions are heavy, and the absence of 
new orders is not felt. Current business 
is well distributed, with the best response 
from eastern territory. The confidence 
of buyers in the future is apparently de- 
stroyed, as very little deferred business 
is bales done. 

Various reasons are given by local 
millers for the recession in flour buying. 
The strong undertone of the wheat mar- 
ket this week makes the situation the 
more puzzling, as ordinarily an advanc- 
ing market is a stimulus to flour busi- 
ness. That the trade is still lightly sup- 
plied with flour is indicated by the de- 
mand for quick shipment. Some millers 
hold the opinion that, as a coincidence, 
the immediate needs of all classes of 
trade were satisfied at the same time 
through the recent heavy buying; others 
believe buyers are awaiting the market- 
ing of the northwestern crop and, fol- 
lowing that, the movement of Canadian 
crop 

The wheat market is bullish. With a 
reduced crop and a smaller carry-over by 
one half than last year to start with, 
there have been ground 5,000,000 more 
barrels of flour this year than last. Also, 
exports of wheat for July and August 
of the new crop year were the largest 
on record. There seems to be a growing 
impression in all quarters that wheat is 
not likely to sell much lower. Undoubt- 
edly these factors have stimulated mill- 
ers’ confidence in cash prices. 

In export channels there seems to be a 
fair revival of interest, but not much 
business resulted. Straight grade and 
clears are workable in small amounts, 
and a minimum of business is passing in 
these. 

Flour prices were firmer, within the 
ranges quoted last week. Nominal quo- 
tations: hard winter wheat short patent 
flour, cotton 98’s, Kansas City, $6.85@ 
7.25; 95 per cent, $6.40@6.80; straight 
yah ge $6.35@6.70. Of the lower grades, 

rst clear is quoted at $4.85@5.75, sec- 
ond clear at $4.20@4.75, and low grade 
at $3.25@3.50. 


MILLFEED 


Slow demand for bran, but shorts are 
very active, with supply scarce. There 
is a good su pply of bran available. From 
all reports, buying in the country is very 
light, due per = bond to the possibility of 
reductions in freight rates and the very 
large amount of roughage in the country. 
There is scattered business in millfeed 
with the eastern trade, Indiana, Ohio 
and Illinois, but the takings are not 
heavy. Bran is quoted at $10.50@I11; 
brown shorts, $14.50@15; gray shorts, 
$16@17. 

EXPORT FLOUR RATES 

Following are current through rates 
on flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs, as quoted by 
R. W. Lightburne, Jr, steamship agent, 
Kansas City: Liverpool, London, Man- 
chester, Be fast, Dublin, Glasgow, via 


New Orleans 66c, via New York 764,c; 
Rotterdam, Amsterdam, Antwerp, via 
New Orleans 651%c, via New York 78c; 
Hamburg, via New Orleans 68c, via New 
York 8014c; Christiania and Copenhagen, 
via New Orleans 78c, via New York 
80¥%4c; Abo and Helsingfors, via New 
Orleans 88c, via New York 851,,c. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 105,900 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Thle WOO .ccccceseseccce 99,200 93 
Last week ....ccceeseveees 99,400 93 
VOOPr OBO .ccccccssccecsece 60,500 62 
Two years ago ......++.+5. 76,500 81 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 86 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ...... 518,730 481,205 92 
Last week ...... 509,730 491,856 96 
TWOOF ABO ccccses 454,770 281,082 61 
Two years ago... 418,170 346,031 82 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 28,761 bbls this week, 39,203 last 
week, 9,322 a year ago and 6,105 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 33 report do- 
mestic business good, 13 fair, and 14 slow 
and quiet. 


MILL SALE HALTED 


The sale of the property of the Leon- 
ard Mill & Elevator Co., at Saxman, 
Kansas, which was to have occurred 
Aug. 15, was stopped when the holders 
of the judgment, Alva Pool and the Sax- 
man State Bank, withdrew their order of 
execution. The reason for the action was 
said to be that the elevator company had 
made a satisfactory settlement, and that 
there was no longer reason for acting 
on the judgment. The First National 
Bank of Sterling is reported recently to 
have made application for a receivership 
for the mill, and it is now thought that 
the district court will be asked to name 
a receiver to handle the finances of the 
mill in a way that will be satisfactory to 
the creditors of the company. 


LOCAL BAKERS ENJOY OUTING 


Bakers of Greater Kansas City had 
their annual picnic and chicken dinner, 
Wednesday, at Hale’s Farm, this city. 
About 40 bakers and 20 associates were 
present. Several city aldermen attended 
as guests of Bryce B. Smith, president 
Consumers’ Bread Cv. and Martin 
Crowe, president Crowe bakery, who are 
members of the city council. 

The chicken dinner was presided over 
by Judge Edward W. Fleming, of the 
South Side municipal court, who called 
on a number of bakers and flour men for 
remarks. Athletic events and the serv- 
ing of the usual refreshments featured 
the afternoon’s outing. 


NOTES 


B. L. Thompson, of Thompson Bros., 
flour exporters, New Orleans, was here 
Monday. 

A. L. Jacobson, president Atchison 
(Kansas) Mills Corporation, was in 
Kansas City on Monday. 

L. E. Moses, president Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., this city, has returned from a 
week spent in Washington. 

Ross Stratton, of Jarvis & Stratton, 
apna, A the Udall (Kansas) Mills, vis- 
ited the local trade this week. 

L. J. (Dad) Hilsman, travelling sales 
manager for the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., this city, spent the week at the 
home office. 

Victor A. Cain, president Leavenworth 


om Milling Co., was here Wednes- 
ay, —s on his brokerage connections 
and local millers. 


James L. Tipton, southwestern man- 
ager Wolf Co., this week sold a No. 
938 Wolf-Dawson wheat washer to the 
Rodney Milling Co. for its Kansas City 
plant. 


The mill and elevator belonging to J. 
Gerlach, at Bessie, Okla., were totally 
destroyed by fire Sunday, cause unknown. 
The loss, estimated at $25,000, was par- 
tially covered by insurance. 

While the August movement of wheat 
in Kansas City territory decreased mod- 
erately, the receipts at this market were 
the heaviest, with the exception of 1919, 
ever recorded here for the month. The 
arrivals were 16,721,100 bus. 


Walter N. Pike, former manager of 
the farmers’ elevator at Gordon, Neb., 
recently assumed the management of the 
Chadron (Neb.) Flouring Mills, suc- 
ceeding W. W. Naylor, resigned. All 
employees of the mill will be retained by 
the new management. 


Directors of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade have under consideration a scheme 
to remodel the floor plan of the trading 
hall to permit enlargement of the tele- 
graph and cash grain department. It is 
the intention to install the most com- 
plete telegraph service of any exchange 
in the West. 


Horace B. Johnson and Elza Payne re- 
cently purchased a one third interest 
each in the Alton (Mo.) Roller Mills. 
C. F. Scott, who has operated the mill 
for several years, retains a one third 
interest in the company. The mill has 
a daily capacity of 50 bbls, and is run by 
steam power. 


George Byer, formerly of the Wells- 
Abbott-Nieman Co., Schuyler, Neb., left 
this week for Iowa, where he will be re- 
sale man for the Kansas City plant of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. E. J. An- 
derson, also formerly with Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman, is now resale man for the Kan- 
sas City plant of the Kansas Flour Mills 
Co. in Minnesota. 


At least one special car will be run 
from Kansas City to Chicago, leaving 
here Sunday night, Sept. 18, for the an- 
nual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, the week 
of Sept. 19. Those desiring reservations 
on this car should communicate with 
Otis B. Durbin, of the Durbin Broker- 
age Co., 307 Orear-Leslie Building, this 
city. 

A. E. Mosier, southwestern representa- 
tive of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., with 
offices in this city, who for the past 
month has been confined to a hospital 
here suffering from frequent spells of 
vertiginous sickness, diagnosed by local 
surgeons as resulting from an infection 
above the throat, intends to go next week 
to the Mayo Hospital, Rochester, Minn., 
for an examination to determine the 
cause of his trouble. 


John C. Koster, European export man- 
ager of the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion, this city, returned home Friday 
from a business trip of 10 weeks in 
Europe. While abroad, Mr. Koster vis- 
ited Czecho-Slovakia; Holland, where he 
spent some time with his parents, not 
having seen them since coming to America 
12 years ago; Germany; France; Bel- 
gium; and the Scandinavian countries. 
On his return trip he visited in New 
York. 


The Salina, Kansas, plant of the Web- 
er Flour Mills Corporation was closed 
down for three days this week when 
lightning struck the mill, ——e out 
all the fuses on motors and dynamos. 
Not a pound of flour was pound during 
the shutdown, as the company’s plant at 
Ellsworth, Kansas, was idle at the same 
time while a new power house was being 
built to replace the old one which did 
not furnish enough power to turn the mill 
over with a full load. The delay in op- 
erations at the two mills put the com- 
pany 10,000 bbls behind in orders. 


COLORADO 
The shortage of soft wheat is still af- 
fecting the mills in this state, but there 
are a number of cars in transit from the 
West, and it will be only a few days be- 
fore most of the mills will be able to 
quote for the southeastern trade. The 
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demand for flour is good and, unless 
there is further delay, a prosperous mill- 
ing year is looked for. The local de- 
mand for hard wheat flour is good, and 
many mills are kept busy filling these or- 
ders, for the buyers are fast learning 
that Colorado hard wheat flour is equal 
to eastern flour of the same grade, and 
in many cases superior. 

Flour quotations: best patent soft 
wheat flour, in 98's, $6.55@6.65 bbl; 
standard patent, $6.05@6.15; best grade 
selfrising, $6.85@6.95,—f.o.b. the Ohio 
River, prompt to 30 days’ shipment. 

The receipt of wheat and small grains 
at country elevators is very heavy, and 
will continue for several weeks longer, 
The railroads, up to the present, have 
been furnishing good grain- tight cars, 
but as a great deal of this wheat is going 
for export and to eastern markets, tak- 
ing these cars out of the state, a car 
shortage may ensue. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana, Nes., Sept. 3.—Rather con- 
flicting reports as to trade conditions 
come from mills in this territory. One 
of the largest mills says that the flour 
business in the last week has been de- 
cidedly dull, compared with what it was 
for the previous two or three weeks, 
while one of the other large Omaha mills 
says that business has been very satis fac- 
tory. There is still very little contract- 
ing for future shipment, virtually all or- 
ders being for prompt shipment. One 
of the large Omaha mills will send out 
of here Sunday night a train of 20 cars 
of flour for southern Europe. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
PRIS WOO ccccccecccceceve 23,741 98 
Last week ......eseeeeeees 23,810 99 
VOOP QBS ccccccccccccevces 7,472 31 
TWO YOATS OBO .occcccesses 22,421 93 


NOTES 


The Leopold-Briggs Grain Co., which 


has been doing business in this market 
for several years, has been dissolved 

H. K. Schafer, manager of the Maney 
Milling Co., was in New York this week, 
and before his return to Omaha he will 
call on the trade in Boston, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland and other eastern 
cities. 

Leien Lesiie. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 


Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 


Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from June 
26 to Aug. 20, 1921 (000’s omitted): 

Flour output, bbls— 1921 1920 1919 
AUG. 14-80 wcccccccce 3,085 2,147 2,837 
June 26-Aug. 20...... 20,458 15,201 16,374 


Flour exports, June 
26-Aug. 20, bbis.... 2,207 3,408 3,101 
Wheat, June 26- 
Aug. 20, bus— 

Receipts from farms. .225,000 231,000 289,048 


WERPOFES cc ccsessoccce 52,040 43,330 16,357 
Perr 800 320 400 
Ground by mills ..... 92,182 70,310 75,287 
Wheat stocks, 
Aug. 20, bus— 
At terminals ........ 41,105 21,210 46,863 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 76,473 172,470 188,836 





Exports for Week Ended Aug. 27, 1921 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 
From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York.. 780,000 16,000 183,000 5,000 


Philadelp’a, 449,000 283,000 28,000 ....-+ 





Baltimore.. 648,000 69,000 30,000 ...-+ 
PIO TIOND cecnse § inesed 2,000) ...+6 
N. Orleans.2,042,000 285,000 120,000 7,000 
Galveston 4,280,000 ...... «sees seeeee 
Montreal .2,000,000 2,077,000 46,000 555,000 
Tots., wk.10,149,000 2,730,000 409,000 570,000 
Prev. wk..7,706,000 2,026,000 514,000 495,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 


bus bus bbls 
United Kingdom ..3,537,000 1,039,000 157,000 
Continent ......... 6,611,000 1,505,000 135,000 
ee Fe ee ae eer ee ee eee 34,000 
CED oivinn ceawak aeeEes 49,000 
Other countries ... 7,000 186,500 5,000 





POM 6 isis odsis 10,149,000 2,730,000 409,000 
Exports from United States and Cana‘ a 
ports from July 1, 1921, to Aug. 27, 192 
with comparisons: 
1921 1920 


Wheat, bus ......... 60,297,000 63,752,000 
ye eee 2,556,000 3,1 39, 000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 71,799,000 78,085,000 
CE ON 9 c's b0 tacans 19,211,000 634,000 
es WO oisics sores - 8,297,000 3,046,000 
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An erratic wheat market, with a ten- 
dency toward strengthening of values, 
and consequent advances in flour prices, 
has kept the flour trade from buying in 
anything but small lots this week. No 
booking for future shipment has been 
in evidence, buyers still feeling that the 
safest course is to wait and see what 
happens. Thursday’s bulge in wheat re- 
sulted in approximately a 20c rise in 
both spring and winter wheat flours. All 
mills are offering liberally, but to no 
great advantage. One northwestern mill 
finds country trade in this territory heav- 
ier than city trade, though few are dis- 
posed to contract for car lots. 

Brokers and distributors are kept fair- 
ly busy with orders. for immediate de- 
livery, but the improvement noticed last 
week has not kept up proportionately. 
Export demand has not been unusual. 
An occasional transaction has _ not 
changed the average dullness. 

Rye flour has also been slow of sale, 
but prices have held firmly. 

Buying of millfeed picked up consid- 
erably the latter part of the week. Since 
it has been more or less of a drug on the 
market, a slight improvement is looked 
upon as a feature. A local mill reports 
that it cannot take care of the demand 
for flour middlings and red dog, while 
bran is wanted in only moderate quan- 
tities. 

CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT. 

Weekly output Chicago mills, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week wcsssces 40,000 5,000 63 
Last week ....cee. 40,000 20,000 50 
Bear AGO isesacece 26,700 23,250 87 
Two years ago..... 26,700 21,250 79 


BAKERY STRIKERS INDICTED 


Nine separate indictments against each 
of the 44 members of the Bakers’ and 
Confectioners’ Union and the profes- 
sional sluggers employed by the union to 
commit violence, during the recent bak- 
ers’ strike, have been returned by the 
Cook County grand jury, which was so 
impressed with the testimony against the 
Strikers that it recommended that each 
man be held in bonds of $10,000 on each 
indictment, a total of $90,000 for each 
defendant. 

According to a criminal court ruling, 
this would” require each defendant to 
present securities valued at twice the 
amount of his bonds, or $180,000, making 
a grand total of $7,920,000. By agree- 
ment reached out of court, bondsmen 
were permitted to schedule the same se- 
curilies for each of the nine indictments, 
and each defendant was given his liberty 
on scheduling of securities valued at 
ZU 0, 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


An upward tendency, noticed for days 
past, culminated today in prices higher 
and stronger than a week ago. May 
closed at the highest value reached this 
Season in that option, $1.32%4. Septem- 
ber finished at $1.263,, and December 
at 51.28, The market is undoubtedly be- 
ginning to assert itself, and those who 
were expecting a listless week end were 
taken by surprise. 

Soon after the opening last Monday a 

ulge occurred, which was expected to 
Strengthen the market at least for the 
day, but despite bullish factors a break 
Soon followed. Since then, however, 


though there have been wide fluctuations, 
the general tone has been toward steady 
improvement, 


The strengthening today 


is thought due to heavy buying in May 
by a large elevator concern, and the 
8¥,c advance, since Thursday, in Argen- 
tine wheat, c.i.f., United Kingdom and 
the Continent. 

Export demand seems to have fallen 
off quite decidedly the last few days. 
The first part of the week there was a 
good open demand from the seaboard, 
and it is reported that August wheat ex- 
ports will break all monthly records. 
Clearances have been estimated at be- 
tween 45,000,000 and 50,000,000 bus. 

A strong short interest has been no- 
ticeable this week. Shorts have felt se- 
cure in maintaining their position, think- 
ing that a weakening in cash wheat 
would occur in northwestern markets 
when spring and Canadian wheat began 
to move freely. The present advance has 
not made them any too comfortable. 

A peo demand for cash wheat pre- 
vailed until a day or two ago when a 
slight slump took place. Prices have ad- 
vanced since last week, red winter wheat 
being 3@5c higher, hard winter 31,@4c 
higher, and northern spring unchanged to 
4c higher. Exporters have been out of 
the market the last three days. Last 
quotations on No. 2 hard, c.i.f., Buffalo 
and Georgian Bay, were 51%,@5%c over 
September. With the report that the ex- 
porters have been taking Manitobas re- 
cently, the lull in demand is attributed 
to this newly developed interest in Ca- 
nadian wheat. At the close, today, No. 1 
red winter was 3@3'c over September, 
compared with 3@4c over a week ago. 
No. 1 hard winter closed 3@4c over 
September, against 4@5ce over a week 
ago. No. 1 northern spring was 12@l5c 
over, against 14@18c over last week. 
Receipts this week were 1,135 cars, 
smaller than last week’s total, which was 
1,917. 


GRAIN TRADE NOTES 


Board of Trade memberships continue 
to sell at $6,500, net, to the buyer. 

Corn was freely bought early in the 
week, but a slump set in within the last 
few days. Offerings from the country 
continue liberal. Inquiries are numerous, 
but little is really consummated. Prices 
have held fairly steady. Export demand 
has been comparatively heavy, and 
ae seems to be actively in the mar- 

et. 

Oats are showing a steady tone, with 
a gradual firming up in cash prices, as 
compared with the futures. 

Apropos of the advancing prices in 
the wheat market, one authority here 
says: “Flour buyers in this country are 
not as apprehensive over future supplies 
as are the foreigners. Steadily advanc- 
ing prices will make the domestic buyers 
see that they have made a mistake in 
not taking advantage of the remarkably 
heavy movement of wheat from the 
farms. The ultimate course of the wheat 
market appears to be unquestionably up- 
ward.” 

Illinois farmers will have no trouble in 
disposing of their corn crops this sea- 
son, according to S. D. Fessenden, Unit- 
ed States agricultural statistician, who 
says that the Illinois crop is estimated at 
50,000,000 bus below the five-year aver- 
age of 346,000,000 bus. 


NOTES 


Fred G. Atkinson, vice president 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visit- 
ed the Chicago office of his company this 
week, 

Siegmund Steeg, flour exporter, Chi- 
cago, returned to this city the first of the 
week after spending several days in 
the East. 

Frank B. Rice, vice president Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., Chicago, left yes- 
terday for the East, to be gone about 
two weeks. 


* according to specifications. 
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C. N. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
called at the Chicago office of his com- 
pany this week. 

The members of the Chicago Board of 
Trade will vote next Wednesday upon 
the question of abolishing indemnity 
trading, to become effective Oct. 1. 

On Sept. 1 stocks of flour in public 
warehouses, freight houses and freight 
yards, in Chicago, amounted to 21,400 
bbls, compared with 15,200 on Aug. 1. 

The Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont., closed its Chicago office on 
Aug. 31. C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, 
will represent the company in this ter- 
ritory. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, returned to his desk 
last Monday, after spending two weeks, 
with his family, on vacation at Elkhart 
Lake, Wis. 

J. S. Stone, local manager Northwest- 
ern Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapo- 
lis, returned to Chicago last Monday 
after a two weeks’ vacation spent at 
Holland, Mich. 

The Little Mackinaw Grain Co., Minier, 
Ill., has been incorporated by F. S. Frei- 
tag, Charles Graff, William Freitag, Wil- 
liam Kuhfuss, and Fred Myers, with 
$50,000 capital stock. 

The Corn Products Refining Co., Chi- 
cago, is reported to be operating at 
about 75 per cent of capacity, grinding 
nearly 115,000 bus corn daily, against a 
normal output of 155,000 bus. 

J. A. McCreery & Sons, Peoria, IIl., 
grain dealers, are asking for $2,000 dam- 
ages from the Chicago & North Western 
Railway for losses said to have been 
suffered because of defective cars and 
delay in transit. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavkee, Wis., Sept. 3.—Advanc- 
ing prices under the stimulus of higher 
grain prices checked buying of flour 
sharply toward the close of the week, 
and much of the improvement of the last 
week or two appears to have been lost 
by reason of the radical change in mar- 
ket tendencies. The inclination among 
buyers to anticipate their wants at least 
to a  (- extent apparently was dis- 
couraged by the upturn, and business has 
come back to point where bare necessi- 
ties alone are filled. The conviction ex- 
pressed by buyers that prices are bound 
to go lower remains firmly imbedded in 
their minds. 

Despite these factors, local mills have 
booked enough business in the last week 
or two to keep them occupied at full ca- 
pacity until the end of September, and 
some even further ahead. The biggest 
problem of the present is not how to 
get new business, but how to fill orders 
Milling op- 
erations are curtailed to some degree by 
reason of the scant supply of desirable 
qualities of northern spring wheat, and 
buyers for local mills have been going 
into other markets in the last few days 
to pick up enough grain to sustain out- 
put at somewhere near the figure de- 
manded by orders. Even the movement 
of winter wheats to this market has fall- 
en off sharply, although this is not of 
considerable consequence. 

Flour prices strong and somewhat high- 
er, with cash and option prices of wheat. 
The heaviest advance is on the inside of 
the range. One of the significant fea- 
tures of the market this week is that 
quotations are within a narrower range 
than for a long time, indicating that 
competition for business is unusually 
keen. There is a difference of only 25c 
bbl between the prices quoted by all 
local mills on spring patent at the close 
of this week. On straights, the difference 
is 30c bbl, while 75c separates the high 
and low on clears. 

With cooler weather and autumn close 
at hand, the effect on family trade has 
become more noticeable in increasing or- 
ders from the grocery trade and others 
supplying retailers. It is not so much 
that the individual order is larger, but 
purchases are made with somewhat great- 
er frequency, due to the fact that stocks 
are at a minimum. Some of the larger 
bakeries are buying a little more, and 
smaller customers taking less. Buyers 
of all classes seem afraid to go far 
afield, probably owing to the conviction 
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that a lower level is in the foreground, 
rather than the actual facts as they de- 
velop day by day. Winter wheat flour is 
still a strong competitor of spring, as 
well on a purely comparative price _ a 
as in the matter of spot stocks available 
for hand-to-mouth buying. Choice city 
brands of spring patent were quoted at 
$8.25@8.50, and straights at $7.60@7.90, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

While the call for clear flour is negli- 
gible, local mills have practically nothing 
to offer. A little better inquiry came 
this week for first clear, but low grade 
is not wanted. In recent weeks, when 
red dog and flour middlings were very 
scarce, considerable low grade clear was 
purchased, and this business will absorb 
most of the current production for two 
or three weeks to come in some mills. 
Eastern blenders, who were the principal 
buyers of the top grades of clears in re- 
cent weeks, manifest no interest. Ex- 
port business is flat. Prices are largely 
nominal. First clear was quoted at $5.75 
@6.50, and second nominally at $5, in 98- 
Ib cottons. 

Apparently the comparatively heavy 
buying of Kansas flour during the last 
30 days has placed consumers in a posi- 
tion where little need be bought for the 
present, for business this week was not 
so active as last week. Bakeries are 
filling in here and there, although the 
strengthened situation of prices in the 
last few days seems to have scared away 
all but those in dire need of supplies. 
Considerable winter flour is bought for 
mixing with the spring product, pending 
a more nearly normal output of northern 
flour. Enough difference still remains be- 
tween the two to make it advantageous 
to buy Kansas flour in fairly moderate 
quantities. Fancy Kansas patent was 
quoted at $6.75@7.25, and standard at 
$6.25@6.75, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for rye flour was again fairly 
good, although consumptive buying was 
the rule. Offers of local mills were some- 
what smaller, owing to slightly reduced 
production, and the prospect of no ap- 
preciable increase for the present, due 
to the light supply of No. 2 Wisconsin 
rye, the most desirable grade for mak- 
ing choice rye flour and one on which 
local mills have established their high 
reputation. Wholesale bakers specializ- 
ing in rye bread note a consistent de- 
mand, despite the passing of the sum- 
mer season, and look for good trade 
throughout the fall and winter. An ad- 
vance of 25@50c bbl on a sharp rise in 
the cash grain market checked buying 
toward the close of the week. Pure 
white rye flour was quoted at $6.75@7, 
straight at $5.65@6.50, and dark at $5 
@6, in 98-lb cottons. 

There is little call for corn flour, and 
production is very light. White corn 
meal is moving less briskly, domestic de- 
mand having dropped off in the last 
week or two. Export orders are infre- 
quent and of little consequence. Corn 
grits moved somewhat better, but there 
remains much to be desired in the vol- 
ume. The supply of desirable milling 
qualities of corn is moderate, and no 
trouble is experienced by corn millers in 
keeping output equal to requirements. 
Prices are firm, but about unchanged. 
Corn flour was quoted at $1.75@1.80, 
corn meal at $1.70@1.75, and corn grits 
at $1.65@1.70, in 100-lb cottons. 

MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Milwaukee mills, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller, in bar- 
rels, with comparisons: 

Output Per ct. 
11 46 


This week ........ ,042 

Last week ........ 24,000 6,500 27 
Leet YOOP .cccceses 24,000 7,000 29 
Two years ago..... 18,000 11,500 66 
Three years ago... 16,000 10,500 66 
Four years ago.... 12,000+ 10,000 84 
Five years ago..... 24,600 13,500 65 


Milwaukee flour stocks Sept. 1 were 
18,381 bbls, compared with 16,693 on 
Aug. 1, and 16,500 on Sept. 1, 1920. On 
the same date in 1919 stocks were 28,362 
bbls; 1918, 22,275; 1917, 9,105; 1916, 
78,860; 1915, 30,190; 1914, 59,650; 1913, 
38,984; 1912, 107,029; 1911, 65,100. 


MILLFEED 
The market has been in a state of sus- 


- pense nearly all of this week, with sell- 


ers offering little excepting for spot 
shipment, and buyers looking for inap- 
preciable quantities and generally speci- 
fying rush shipment. It is said that 
consumption in the last three or four 
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weeks has been much below expectations 
based on drouth conditions, and pur- 
chases against this have made 
stocks in second third hands full 
ample to cover all current needs. Feed- 
ers are loaded up fairly well, and do not 
find it necessary to come in for fresh 
pg Mills have no trouble keeping 
sold up. 


Bran and middlings are holding their 

own after the recent decline, and closed 
with the latter maintaining 
a premium of 50c@$1 ton, due to the 
smaller supply and comparatively better 
call. Winter bran, which is offered rath- 
er freely, spot and deferred, at 50c@$1 
ton under spring, is taking some business 
out of this territory. On the whole, how- 
ever, the volume of business passing this 
week is not enough to make competition 
very keen. Flour middlings and red do; 
are e to $1 ton lower. Hominy f 
is off $1 ton. Oil meal eased off 50c@$1 
ton, but cottonseed meal firmed a similar 
amount. 
NOTES 

The finance committee of the Milwau- 
kee Chamber of Commerce has fixed the 
September rate of interest at 744 per 
cent, 

William G. Staples, who was for many 
years engaged in the wholesale and retail 
flour col feed business at Racine, re- 
tiring in 1917, died Aug. 24 at the age 
of 74 years. 

The Random Lake (Wis.) Co-Opera* 
tive Association contemplates the con- 
struction of a new grain —— build- 
ing to cost about $10,000. entative 
plans are in the hands of L. L. Pierron, 

resident, but no date has been set for 
etting contracts. 

Krakow Bros., millers, Waterloo, are 
completing extensive improvements in 
their plant, which is devoted largely to 
custom feed grinding. A new water 
wheel developing 77 h-p has been in- 
stalled by James Leffel & Co., Spring- 
field, Ohio, and the channel has been 
deepened proportionately. 

The Comstock (Wis.) C erative 
Co. has been incorporated, under the 
Wisconsin co-operative trading law. It 
is capitalized at $35,000 and will do a 
general business of buying and selling 
grain and other farm products. The in- 
corporators are W. A. Gierhart, O. A. 
Olson, E. Leetch, A. Dusar and others. 

The Generel Paper & Supply Co., of 
Madison, which conducts a branch house 
at Beloit, Wis., has purchased the busi- 
ness of the Chesebrough-Moss Co. of 
the latter city, and will consolidate its 
local stock with the newly acquired one. 
The Chesebrough company is a pioneer 
wholesale grocery concern, but deals ex- 
tensively in paper and paper products. 
Harry Crowley is manager of the Gen- 
eral company at Beloit. 

L. E. Meyer. 





Wheat Holdings July 1 
Department of Agriculture estimates of 
July 1 wheat holdings in mills and elevators 
in the leading states, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 
State— 1921 1920 1919 
Wew Werk «..ccecece 868 439 506 











Pennsylvania ....... 1,028 1,034 787 
Maryland 203 221 256 
Virginia 273 244 120 
GID secccee 696 1,359 634 
TOGIMMD cc ccccccreces 319 979 970 
BREED: ccccsrecccces 713) =—11,293 638 
Michigan .... 619 443 916 
Wisconsin . 221 405 376 
Minnesota . 1,458 2,342 1,410 
BOW. ccccicoccceceves 187 456 520 
Missouri ..........+. 694 1,400 363 
North Dakota ....... 2,582 2,466 1,550 
South Dakota ....... 1,519 1,297 816 
Nebraska ........... 867 1,692 529 
Kansas ......-.5.065 3,900 6,706 1,105 
Oklahoma .......... 700 8 8=©1,119 374 
Montana ..........+5 634 688 212 
Washington ......... 2,631 1,895 655 
ATL CONOR ccc eccciccce 5,546 9,802 6,600 

Dotale .acsccccoces 25,658 36,180 19,336 


Estimated carry-over of wheat in the 
United States July 1 on farms, in country 
mills and elevators, and at points of large 
accumulations (commercial visible), in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 





Where held— 1921 1920 1919 
Om TAFMO cccccesccce 64,435 47,620 19,261 
Country mills and ele- 

VOCED occccccesecce 25,658 386,180 19,336 
Commercial visible ... 8,693 24,574 9,532 

WOtale caccsccccsoce 88,786 108,374 48,129 





A new plant and buildings for the 
production of fertilizer are being erected, 
at the cost of $1,250,000, by the Cape 
Explosive Works, Ltd., Somerset West, 
Cape Province, South Africa. 
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There was a complete slump in the soft 
wheat milling business this week. Sales 
of soft wheat flour were few and far be- 
tween, and extremely difficult to make. 
Millers expressed keen dissatisfaction 
with the situation. It is presumed that 
the advance in wheat had something to 
do with keeping buyers out of the mar- 
ket; at least it has become customary to 
make the course of the wheat market, 
whether it advances or declines, respon- 
sible for changing conditions in the mill- 
ing business from week to week. If 
wheat advances, buyers hold off because 
they do not believe in the advance; if it 
declines, they hold off for still further 
recessions. 

The fact of the matter is that buyers 
are still following a hand-to-mouth pol- 
icy in their purchases, and, regardless of 
what the wheat market does, take on 
only what flour they actually require. 
The total of these domestic requirements 
does not seem to be large enough to con- 
stitute good business for soft wheat mill- 
ers all the time. Their dependence upon 
export business for prosperity and satis- 
factory operation seems to be much more 
marked than in the case of hard wheat 
milling. 

Even export business, which has been 
rather steady of late, although not of 
large volume, disappeared this week. Ex- 
change of cables took place, but foreign 
buyers are not inclined to follow the ad- 
vance in prices. Wherever the millers 
turned, to whatever market, whether do- 
mestic or foreign, they were confronted 
this week with extreme ov and want 
of interest on the part of buyers. Busi- 
ness on soft wheat flours has turned un- 
equivocally dull, and there is no use try- 
ing to disguise the fact. Better things 
are hoped for if the market continues 
strong, or shows a material decline next 
week. In the event of a decline, further 
export sales will be looked for. 

The present situation is quite favor- 
able for the purchase of round lots at 
extremely low prices, if the buyers only 
knew it. Some such sales have been 
made recently, not so much as a result of 
the urgency of buyers, or due to any 
initiative on their part, as from the un- 
solicited pressure of the mills and their 
eagerness to make sales. For example, 
purchases for the Russian relief move- 
ment are reported at $5.75, cotton 98's, 
New York, as the top figure paid. This 
means about $5, bulk, mill, Toledo. 

It is difficult to see how any mill in 
this section can accept such a price 
with wheat at $1.25, manufacturing costs 
around 75c, and feed at present prices, 
yet some millers are so desperate that 
they are about ready to accept an offer 
of this sort. It means, of course, that 
the flour goes out of the country, and so 
far as competition goes might as well be 
dumped into the ocean. It is presumed 
that these low prices were named by 
Pennsylvania and New York mills. 

Price cutting is prevalent, and millers 
are complaining bitterly of such compe- 
tition. veral Ohio millers are cited as 
particularly flagrant offenders, one offer- 
ing flour as low as $5.50, 98’s, delivered 
Virginia cities. How it can be done is 
beyond the comprehension of Toledo 
millers. These low prices have a ve 
demoralizing effect, are widely circulated, 
and tend to make a bad situation much 
worse. 

Cracker manufacturers and blending 

lants now have an opportunity to buy 

our at pretty much their own price. If 
it comes to a choice between closing 


down the mill or selling at a loss, the 
miller usually elects the latter alterna- 
tive. Unless domestic business picks up, 
or export sales return, there is bound to 
be a curtailment in —— very soon. 
The present scale of operation, in excess 
of 50 per cent of capacity, has been 
maintained, not because of heavy book- 
ings but because everybody wanted flour 
at the same time, and has been crowding 
the mill for immediate shipments. 

There are many instances of unusually 
— service and delivery these days. 

hey are too numerous to mention, but 
go to show what can be done when the 
railroads are not congested with traffic 
and a movement beyond their capacity 
to handle. The last case mentioned is 
that of a Toledo miller who made an ex- 
port shipment Aug. 25, and received no- 
tice of clearance from New York on 
re ‘1, just seven days later. This is 
a fair sample of what is frequently hap- 
pening. 

The advance in wheat prices this week 
stimulated the movement in this section 
considerably, and millers report heavy 
receipts. e mill received acceptances 
of over 60,000 bus in one day. Toledo 
millers were bidding, Sept. 2, $1.25 for 
No. 2 red, Toledo rate points. Nominal 
prices on soft wheat standard patent 
were $6.25@6.65, and local springs $7.80, 
98’s, f.o.b. Toledo; bran $19, mixed feed 
$20.25@21, and middlings $21.50@23, in 
100’s, f.o.b. Toledo. Prices on feed have 
been well maintained so far, but there is 
a tendency to weakness. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
output activity 


BOS WHOM. cccecccccccsccce 32,700 68 
EOE WOOK cedcccccccccccce 37,000 77 
BOP BED odecsccecreccccce 21,200 44 
DWWO: FERS BGs. cs ives vecs 42,300 88 
Three years ago .......... 24,264 50% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 


~ weeks of 1920 and 1919: 


No. Capacity Output Pct. 


This week ...... 20 129,060 838,109 . 64 
Last week ...... 20 120,480 84,273 69 
Last year ....... 30 159,810 70,669 44 
Two years ago... 13 92,760 71,693 77 


OUTSIDE FLOURS 


Spring wheat millers are getting in the 
game, and are expected to have a consid- 
erable influence from now on. Their 
prices are more in line with hard winters 
from the Southwest. The spring wheat 
this year is said to be strong in gluten, 
and there are still many bakers who pre- 
fer that flour at anything like an even 
break. A large central states baker 
bought 7,000 bbls spring wheat flour 
early this week at $7.40, jute, delivered. 
He was offered spring wheat flour as low 
as $7.20, and hard winter as low as 
$6.80. Some of the best brands of short 
patent in Kansas were available as low 
as $7.30@7.35, cotton 98’s. 

There is a marked disposition on the 
part of the leading and best bakers to 
use the best flour, even short patent. 
Probably never before have so many bak- 
ers been buying the better grades. This 
is frequently spoken of among millers 
and salesmen. 

NOTES 

Miss Anna Reese, Chicago grain buyer, 
called at this office late this week. 

John H. Taylor, treasurer Northwest- 
ern Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, is at 
Atlantic City on a vacation. 

C. E. Monck, attached to the Cleveland 
office of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
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Inc., Kansas City, was in Toledo calling 
on the trade late in the week. 

Marvin P. Evans, flour broker, Louis- 
ville, Ky., has moved his office from 1110 
to 1420 Starks Building, which gives him 
more office space than formerly. 

L. R. Hanna, Indianapolis, who repre- 
sents the Newton (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co. in Indiana and western 
Ohio, was in Toledo, calling on the trace, 
this week. 


Fremont, Ohio, reports that bread and 
milk prices have broken there recently, 
one milk dealer selling milk at llc a 
quart, and bread prices were reduced to 
10c retail. 


H. W. Welton, ig, a the Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn., in 
Ohio, and W. F. Steele, of the Weler 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kans:is, 
were in Toledo this week. 


The Powers-Holbert Feed Co., Daytin, 
Ohio, has been incorporated, with $:)),- 
000 capital, by Frank R. Powers, Frank 
A. Holbert, Sesnes K. Gebbart, Ed\ in 
J. Leon and Henry H. Hollencamp. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Sept. 3.—Flour 
moved in fair volume from mills in 
diana this week. The inflow of ord:rs 
has been fairly steady for the last mon‘h, 
and, while few plants are operating at 
capacity, complaints are the except'on 
rather than the rule, the amount of bvsi- 
ness done being regarded as fair. 

Quotations remained steady on soft 
winter and hard winter patents, with 
spring patents showing a decrease of ~5c 
bbl for the 1921 crop product. Soft \ in- 
ter patents at the close were quoted ‘or 
shipment in car lots at $6.25@7 bl, 
98-lb cotton basis. Hard winter patcits 
were available at $6.50@7.50. New crop 
spring patents were priced at $7.25@ 
8.25, with scattered lots of old crop jat- 
ents offered at $8.75. 

A slow trade throughout the greater 
part of the last crop year suggeste: a 
large supply of accumulated stores, 
which had to be used up, with a resulting 
minimum supply on hand when the ::ew 
crop wheat began to arrive at market. 
The trade since the beginning of the new 
season has borne this out. Orders hive 
been frequent and fairly numerous, but 
purchases almost invariably are for stall 
sae, with prompt shipment spcci- 

Bakers report only a fair trade in 
bread in most Hoosier cities. Sales of 
sweetstuffs in many places are said to 
be extremely limited in volume. House- 
hold trade in several of the manufactir- 
ing centers, however, is larger than it 
was last year, leading to the belief tiat 
reduced wages and limited employment 
of labor is leading to a revival of home 
baking and a larger consumption of 
bread. 


WHEAT AND THE MILLER 


Wheat values are showing strength in 
this region, and grain growers in a pvsi- 
tion to do so are showing a tendency to 
keep their 1921 crop in their granarivs. 
The idea that North America’s surp'us 
will be entirely absorbed in the course 
of time, so prevalent among millers, 
grain dealers and farmers, is believed to 
be principally responsible. Export ‘e- 
mand frdm this region has been s!vw 
recently, and offerings from the Souih- 
west have been fairly liberal. 

The view of millers in Indiana, a soft 
wheat territory, is that spring wheat of 
choice quality will demand strong }re- 
miums. This idea is gathered from the 
smallness of the yield and the compira- 
tively poor quality of much of the crop. 
The same reasoning applies to the «oft 
winter crop, the yield of which was ‘cry 
eee in most places, with qual- 
ity below the average. Conservative 1 ill- 
ers always add that the market has yet 
to withstand competition from Can::da. 

There recently has been an absence of 
interest in the corn market, which is re- 
garded as significant on account of ‘he 
importance of Indianapolis as a corn 
shipping center. Prevailing favorible 
weather in this and neighboring st«tes 
has caused this year’s crop to mature 
rapidly, and cutting has begun in m:ny 
places, with much of the crop alresdy 
safe from frost. Although little domes- 
tic demand has developed, a fair business 
for export has been done, making 4 
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somewhat better basis for receipts. Of- 
ferings from the country have been only 
fair. 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of flour by mills in Indian- 
apolis, with a weekly capacity of 22,800 
bbls, and inspections of grain and stocks 
in store, in bushels, the latter as of Sept. 
3, with comparisons for corresponding 
periods, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 

output § activity 

This WEEK seosseeveceeeers 9,043 40 
Last WeeK ..csceseeeeesees 8,006 35 
Year 880 weecessceecececes 6,830 30 
Two Years ABO ...-eeeeeees 17,638 77 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK (BUS) 

In Out 

Wheat ccccccsccccsevsece 59,000 20,000 
COPN ccccscccesceccoccces 294,000 108,000 
Oats .ccccccssccecceveces 244,000 224,000 
Rye .cccevccccesecesccecs 11,000 3,000 

STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

This week ... 500,020 313,770 550,483 6,254 
Year ago .... 128,710 168,470 609,180 600 


Two years ago 602,260 287,260 170,750 31,000 
MILLFEED 


Demand continues fair, and plants re- 
port no large accumulation of stores. 
Wheat feeds are unchanged in price, as 
compared with last week, bran being 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $19@ 
21 ton, sacked, mixed feed at $19@22, 
and middlings at $21@25. Corn feeds 
also are steady, hominy feed being of- 
fered at $24 ton bulk, and $25.50 sacked. 


NOTES 


The Richmond (Ind.) Baking Co. has 
increased its preferred stock to $50,000. 


Harry Lauthers, former manager of 
the Big Four elevator at Crawfordsville, 
has been appointed a federal prohibition 
enforcement officer in Indiana. 


Thirty per cent of the wheat of the 
1921 crop in Loy 4 parts of this state 
was infested with Hessian fly, it is indi- 
cated in statistics compiled by the grain 
experts of Purdue University. 


Reports from several counties in this 
state indicate a reduced wheat acreage 
this fall, compared with last year. Some 
say the decrease will amount to 25 per 
cent or more. The present outlook is 
that the land thus made available will 
be planted to corn next spring. 


Plans for the organization of Vigo 
County into membership in the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc., have been 
completed by the board of directors of 
the Vigo County Farmers’ Association. 
The work of obtaining memberships will 
continue until Sept. 22. This is one of 
the first counties in Indiana to be organ- 
ized. 

Russell G. East, of Shelbyville, agri- 
cultural agent for Shelby Coustey, as 
completed a seed wheat treating machine 
of un improved pattern, which will be 
exhibited at the Indiana State Fair the 
coming week. Mr, East first developed a 
machine to treat grain several years ago, 
and his work in improving the quality 
and yield of wheat has been watched by 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. : 

Epwarp H, Ziecner. 





EVANSVILLE 
i YANSVILLE, Inp., Sept. 3.—Millers 
this week have been in a better frame 


of «ind because of the demand that is 
kee; ing them going actively. The ad- 
van’ in wheat has caused a buying 
movement that is most encouraging. 

\nother encouraging feature is the 
advence in cotton. The merchant who 
has just bought cotton geet has had the 
adv: itage of. marking his stock up 2%c 
per -ard in the last week. This is good 
for he millers, for it will relieve the 
fin. cial distress in the South. It is 
es cated that sales of cotton for the 
pe: 10 days or more have netted the 
so'hern planters something like $4,000,- 
00° over the amount that would have 
been realized had cotton sold at the old 
figu-e. There is talk of 30c cotton in 
the south, and if the price goes to that 
figure that part of the country will be 
a great buyer of flour during the fall 
anc winter. Men who have been “in the 
ban ‘s” as borrowers for-a year or more 
will be able to settle their old accounts 
and become good borrowers again. 

Flour advanced during the week, and 
will continue to do so as the price of 
Wheat rises. Prices, f.o.b. Evansville, in 





98-lb sacks: best patent, $7.25@8; 
straights, $6.50@7. 

Millfeed continues in fair demand, 
with prices advancing; quotations, car- 
load lots, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Evans- 
ville: bran, $16@18; mixed feed, $18.50 
@20; shorts, $21@22. 


NOTES 


J. Kehias, a Greek, has opened a small 
bakery in the retail district of the city. 
He will make fancy goods mainly. 


The Ideal bakery, operated by Gilbert 


‘Devine and Eugene Sue, has been in deep 


financial water for some time, and the 
crisis came this week when creditors 
called for the appointment of a receiver. 
The bakery is a small one, catering to a 
neighborhood trade. 


Wilbur Erskine, president of the Akin- 
Erskine mills, has been in St. Louis most 
of the week on business, while Charles 
Erskine, treasurer, has been in Chicago 
on trade matters. Wilbur Erskine re- 
ports millers in a bullish frame of mind 
at St. Louis, and joyful over the new 
Yo that has sprung up for flour and 

eed. 


J. L. Knauss, of the Phoenix Flour 
Mill, Charles Johnson and Eugene 
Fuhrer, of Mount Vernon, and Giltner 
and Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros., 
attended the Southeastern Millers’ Asso- 
ciation meeting in Nashville this week. 
They report the feeling among millers 
as more optimistic. Hopeful money con- 
ditions in the South were reported by 
those from southern centers. 

W. W. Ross. 





GEORGIA 


Artanta, Ga., Sept. 3.—Flour ad- 
vanced 25@50c bbl during the past week, 
but offerings were free from mills. The 
trade bought in limited quantities, and 
still maintains a waiting policy. Stocks 
of flour, while light, are quite sufficient 
for requirements. Bakers report busi- 
ness some better, but refrain from laying 
in large stocks at present. 

Wheat millfeed prices are unchanged, 
but there is only a limited business. The 
hominy feed trade, usually large at this 
season, is inactive. 

Cottonseed meal prices are steady to 
some lower, due to light demand. Job- 
bers and merchants have very small 
stocks, and the reserve stock at oil mills 
is also very low. New crop estimates in- 
dicate the smallest crush in many years. 
Prices are not expected to go any lower. 

Hay receipts are light, and the trade 
is buying only as needs require. Only 33 
cars reached this market during the 
week, 

There is some improvement in the gen- 
eral feeling here, due to the advance in 
price of cotton. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





VIRGINIA 

Norrotk, Va., Sept. 3.—The Norfolk 
flour market has been featured by a 
slight activity this week, although most 
buying has been confined to limited quan- 
tities. There appears no disposition on 
the part of either jobbers or dealers to 
buy any considerable quantity in a specu- 
lative way. The sharp price advances in 
the market this week indicate that higher 
prices are impending, and this has awak- 
ened interest. Mills have advanced their 
prices to conform with the higher option, 
and winter wheat patents are quoted at 
$7.10@7.35, Kansas hard wheat top pat- 
ents at $7.90@8.40, with northwestern 
spring wheats $8.65@9.25 for new wheat 
flour to arrive. The latter figures are 
~ advertised brands, which are firmly 

d 


There has been considerable buying of 
feed, although mills appear somewhat 
slow in shipping. Price changes have 
been very slight, standard bran being 
offered at $23@24, standard middlings at 
$24.50@25.50, flour middlings at @ 
28.50, and red dog at $43@43.50. 


BAKERS ON VACATION 


Bakers have taken advantage of the 
recent summer weeks to provide vaca- 
tions for their operatives, the majority 
of whom have now returned. The fact 
that preparations are being made for a 
considerably larger bakery output, par- 
ticularly of higher grade cakes, this win- 
ter, is taken as an indicatiqn of better 
times generally, according to prominent 
members of the local trade. Chain stores 
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are selling bread at 8c, on the cash and 
carry plan, while bakeries are providing 
the regular dealers with the 8c loaf, to 
be sold for 10c. The bread war which 
raged last year is not expected to be 
renewed this fall, it is said. 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONE 
Consideration of. the possibility of 
establishing here a foreign trade zone, as 
proposed by Congress in a recent bill, has 
created much interest on the part of 
grain shippers. The announcement has 
been made that, even if the zone is estab- 
lished, it will not interfere with the city’s 
plans to erect a municipal grain elevator 


on the city’s water front, and to give. 


Hampton Roads its first opportunity to 
enter actively into the grain export trade. 


Josepu A. Leste. 





NASHVILLE 


Nasuvittze, Tenn., Sept. 3.—The re- 
newal of interest in flour is being fairly 
well sustained in the Southeast. While 
the mills are closing only a few large 
contracts, inquiries for prompt shipment 
are fairly good, and the majority of the 
mills are able to keep going more than 
50 per cent of capacity. 

The advance in the price of cotton is 
creating a more hopeful attitude among 
southeastern buyers, and if the upward 
movement is sustained the South will 
rapidly liquidate its indebtedness, and be 
in position to resume normal trade. 

Flour prices have advanced during the 
week approximately 40c, and there ap- 
pears to be less tendency on the part of 
mills to sacrifice their wheat holdings. 
Prices at the close of the week: best 
or short soft winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, 
cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River points, $7.75@ 
8.25; standard or regular patent, $7@ 
7.25; straight patent, $6.45@6.75; first 
clears, $5.25@5.50. 

Rehandlers report fair demand for 
Minnesota and Kansas flours. Prices: 
spring wheat patent, 98 Ibs, cotton, de- 
livered at Nashville, $8@8.50; hard win- 
ter wheat patent, $7@7.50. 

The millfeed situation continues quiet 
and practically unchanged. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $15@17; standard 
middlings or shorts, $21@23. 

Cash wheat showed an advance. Mills 
have fair supplies, and are making mod- 
erate purchases. No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, is quoted at $1.40 bu, Nashville. 

Corn meal trade continues slow. Mills, 
with a capacity of 42,000 bus, ground 
8,130 for the week, or 19.3 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 8,949, or 21.3 

er cent, the same week last year. 

rices: bolted meal, in sacks, per 100 
Ibs, f.o.b. Ohio. River points, $1.35@1.40; 
unbolted, $1.30@1.35. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of flour by Nashville and 
southeastern mills, in barrels, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

: capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....+.. 225,480 133,502 59.2 
Last week ....... 196,680 113,417 57.6 
Year ago .......-. 190,710 105,550 55.3 


164,594 79.8 
106,762 50.9 


Two years ago... 206,190 
Three years ago.. 209,430 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 3 Aug. 27 
Flour, bbis .......+esee0. 32,600 25,300 
WReAt, DUD ccccccccccve 211,000 121,000 
Comm, DUB crcccccccccces 86,000 72,000 
Oats, BUR .ncccccccccess 658,000 605,000 


Joun LeEIPer. 





DISASTROUS MONTH FOR COTTON 


Cotton growing has just suffered the 
most disastrous month in its history, ac- 
cording to the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s forecast of Aug. 25, which places 
total production in the United States at 
7,037,000 bales. The indicated crop will 
be the smallest in 33 years, while its con- 
dition now is the lowest recorded in any 
month in the history of the industry. 

Ravages of the boll weevil are princi- 
pally the cause of the severe decline of 
the crop, amounting to a loss of 1,116,- 
000 bales in prospective production since 
last month’s forecast. 

An acre yield of 127 lbs is indicated 
for the country as a whole this year. 
Never in the last 56 years has the yield 
been so low. The nearest approach was 
129 lbs in 1866. Only 10 per cent of a 
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crop is promised in some counties of 
South Carolina. Parts of Oklahoma will 
have not more than 15 per cent of a 
crop. About one third of a crop or less 
will be produced in sections of Texas, 
South Carolina and Georgia. A _ half 
crop or better may be produced in Mis- 
sissippi, in northern Alabama, northern 
Georgia and northern South Carolina. 
States on the northern edge of the cot- 
ton belt may have two thirds of a crop. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dututrn, Mrnn., Sept. 3.—Flour de- 
mand this week has been slow, and spot- 
ted as to the territory from which orders 
were taken. The rule of playing safe 
rather than booking for any distance 
ahead continues, and the covering of 
immediate requirements limits the busi- 
ness placed. 

The demand for durum flour slackened 
somewhat, pressing wants of buyers hav- 
ing apparently been satisfied for the 
present. The volume of business booked, 
however, was satisfactory to the mill, as 
the large receipts of wheat that have 
been running lately were expected to 
produce a slowing up in demand for 
flour. 

Rye flour shows no improvement from 
the slow demand that has characterized 
the market for some time. A few in- 
quiries were received, but did not result 
in any noticeable increase of business. 
The local trade continues at about the 
regular pace. 

Millfeed firm in price, but slow to 
move, indicating that requirements are 
pretty well filled. Mills have not much 
to offer, being well sold up. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
DRS WE caceccocessocscs 17,210 46 
EMG WOGH .cccccvccccseccs 16,090 44 
ERE VOOR cccccccccccccccs 3,175 8% 
Two years AGO ......e.ee0e 10,400 28 


NOTES 


H. E. Sellers, of Winnipeg, was on 
*change yesterday. 

L. D. O’Leary, manager Houghton 
(Mich.) Milling Co., visited the Duluth 
Board of Trade on Thursday. 

A number of Minneapolis grain men 
visited Duluth this week, among them 
being J. H. MacMillan, J. B. Becher, 
R. C. Schiller, H. F. McCarthy, L. N. 
Ritten and M. E, Grant. 


All of the mills will close down for 
Labor Day. There will be no session of 
the Board of Trade, but the elevators 
will operate, this being necessary in order 
to keep ahead of the large receipts of 
grain. 

The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, continues at 2c for present load- 
ing, with the rate to Georgian Bay a 
trifle less. For October loading 2%4c is 
asked by vessels, and they are getting 
that figure from grain men at Fort Wil- 
liam, Ont. This means that shippers 
here will have to pay that rate. 

John D, Shanahan, of the Niagara 
Falls (N. Y.) Milling Co., was here this 
week looking into the wheat supply situa- 
tion. He says that eastern millers expect 
to buy some northwestern spring wheat 
this year, as Canadian spring will not be 
available, because of the duty. He thinks 
there will be some importation of the 
latter, however. 

Premiums on cash wheat are gradually 
working lower. Closing basis today: No. 
1 dark northern, on track, lic over Sep- 
tember; to arrive, 12c over; No. 2 dark, 
on track, 8c over; No. 3 dark, September 

rice; No. 4 dark, 13c under September; 
Yo. 1 amber, 4c over September; No. 2 
amber, 2c over; No. 1 durum, 4c under; 
No. 2, 4c under; No. 1 and No. 2 mixed, 
2c and 4c under; No. 1 red durum, 1l4c 
under. 

The marriage of Miss Cordelia Collins, 
daughter of Dr. and Mrs. Homer Col- 
lins, and A, Laird Goodman, vice presi- 
dent of the Duluth Universal Milling 
Co., took place last a evening at 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church. The late 
A. D. Goodman founded the milling com- 
pany with which his son, the bridegroom, 
is now associated. Among the guests 
from outside Duluth were Mr. and Mrs. 
W. D. Gregory and Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
Jennison, of Minneapolis. 

F. G. Carson. 
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THE INLAND PORT OF MONTREAL 


(Continued from page 1099.) 


It speaks well for the construction of 
these sheds, in that there was no damage 
to this flour from moisture or vermin 
during the time it lay in storage. The 
flour went into the sheds in the middle of 
the Canadian winter, when the roofs and 
all around were covered feet deep in 
snow and ice, and was shipped out after 
spring had come, melting ice-bound 
Montreal, and not a bag was wet or 
caked during storage. 

An incident is recalled by the writer 
in connection with the storage of this 
flour. A layman came to town and, hav- 
ing heard of the collection of a little 
bread making material, was anxious to 
pay a visit to the wharf, in spite of the 
temperature at the time being around 
twenty below zero. He entered two of 
the sheds, and seeing the solid mass of 
bagged flour piled sixteen bags high.— 
a ton weight on each bottom bag,—re- 
marked that he had not figured there 
was that much flour in the world at any 
one time. 

THE COMMISSION 


The port of Montreal is a puaite 
ort, every Canadian being a shareholder. 
‘he management and all improvements 
are under the jurisdiction of three har- 
bor commissioners, who derive their pow- 
ers from and are accountable to the Do- 
minion government. As results have 

shown, these commissioners consider first 
and at all times the development and 
prestige of the port. Montreal’s devel- 

opment is a business man’s development, 
absolutely outside of politics. The com- 
missioners have a free hand to act as 
they think best in the interests of the 
country, without any political interfer- 
ence. They make their own plans, and 
the work is done by their own depart- 
ments and by the labor directly employed 
by themselves. They engage their own 
employees, and retain them as long as 
they perform efficiently their duties; and 
these facts explain what has been accom- 
plished at a minimum of friction and 
cost. There is not a single vested pri- 
vate or corporate interest, within the 
sixteen miles of water front on each side 
of the river that they control. Nobody 

can build a warehouse, an elevator, or a 

pier, nobody can lay a rail or rent wharf- 

age space, except with the sanction of 
the commission. Even the great railroad 


corporations of Canada have their privi- 
leges apportioned to them in Montreal, 
with the result that in the enjoyment of 
harbor facilities no one corporation is 
permitted to monopolize equipment to 
the exclusion of others. 

Compare this with almost every one 
of the ports of the United States—Bos- 
ton, for instance, where for years its best 
pier, the Commonwealth, was leased by 
a railroad company which very willingly 
= a rental of thirty-five thousand dol- 
ars per year in order to gy it out of 
the hands of anybody else. During the 
term of its lease the company did not 
handle one ton of cargo over it. Com- 
pare also Seattle, where the different 
railroad companies own certain portions 
of the harbor and have certain franchises 
along its marginal street, in order to 
cross which every car of freight has to 
pay a tribute to the extent of some 
twenty-five to thirty dollars, whereas in 
Montreal every railroad is afforded ac- 
cess to the harbor upon equal terms 
throughout its entire length,. as also to 
the industries along the water front ad- 
jacent to the harbor railroad tracks, of 
which sixty miles are at present in opera- 
tion. 

The president of the Montreal harbor 
commissioners is W. G. Ross, his asso- 
ciates being Brigadier General A. E. La- 
belle and Farquhar Robertson. These 
men are too well known to need eulogiz- 
ing by the writer. Their names explain 
the progress the port of Montreal has 
made, and is making. They are business 
men who realize that this progress means 
big dividends to Canada on her invest- 
ment. General Labelle, as head of the 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is 
especially well known to the flour trade. 
The active part he took in the late war, 
and the great part of his time that he 
devotes to further co-operation between 
millers for the good of the milling in- 
dustry, show that his country is his first 
consideration. 

A word also concerning M. P. Fennell, 
Jr., the popular and energetic secretary- 
treasurer of the harbor commissioners, 
who has recently returned from an ex- 
tended tour of the principal European 
ports, and to whom the writer is indebted 
for figures and much of the information 
herein contained. There is no doubt that 
Mr. Fennell’s boosting, together with his 


magnetic personality, has done much to 
advertise the port of Montreal. 


THE COST 

A word on the cost to date of the 
development of the port of Montreal. 
Montreal has cost the citizens of Canada 
twenty-nine million dollars, which sum is 
not over great when it is considered that, 
to meet modern shipping demands, facili- 
ties are required that would have been 
considered abnormal a few years ago. In 
this connection it is of interest to com- 
pare this figure with the cost of harbor 
development at the ports given herewith: 


London $200,000,000 
Liverpool 155,000,000 
Hamburg 115,000,000 
Manchester 100,000,000 
Newcastle 90,000,000 


Glasgow 70,000,000 


Antwerp 60,000,000 
Rotterdam 55,000,000 

If some idea has been given in this 
article of the part the port of Montreal 
is playing in assisting the development of 
Canada, when the population of the 
country today stands at only nine mil- 
lion people, it can be left to the reader’s 
imagination what this port will be when 
Canada has a population nearer to the 
United States’ one hundred and ten mil- 
lions. The port of Montreal cannot and 
will not cease to grow. 


SOVIET RELIEF RESOURCES 


Mr. Hoover States That Russian Authorities 
Are Capable of Providing for Much of 
the Country’s Food Needs 


The Soviet authorities still have re- 
sources at their disposal and should be 
urged to use them to provide food for 
adult relief, states Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover, chairman of the American 
Relief Administration, in a telegram to 
Colonel William N. Haskell, director of 
the Relief Administration’s mission to 
Russia. Colonel Haskell expects to sail 
today for Russia. 

“In the matter of adult relief,’ wired 
Mr. Hoover, “you are aware that the 
Soviet authorities still have some re- 
sources in gold and other metal. It 
seems to me fundamental that the world 
should urge upon them that they should 
expend these sums at once for the pur- 
chase of breadstuffs abroad. 

“They can scarcely expect the rest of 
the world to make sacrifices until they 
have exhausted their every resource. 

“While the situation in Russia is ter- 
rible indeed,” he continued, “the difficul- 
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ties are not as great as those we con- 
fronted and overcame in Europe during 
the armistice winter. 

“On the other hand, at that time the 
United States still had the economic re- 
sources with which to meet the greatest 
famine of history. 

“In our present economic situation and 
in the face of great unemployment, we 
cannot summon the volume of sacrifices 
we then made. At that time our govern- 
ment, assisted by American private 
charity, carried almost unaided the whole 
burden of European shortage.” 

Secretary Hoover added that Ameri- 
can charitable organizations could find 
resources to aid 1,000,000 children and 
give additional material aid in medical 
supplies, but that the whole problem, 
even that of the children, was beyond 
American resources. 

The executive work of the Relief Ad- 
ministration will be carried on from 
New York by Julius Barnes, its vice 
chairman; Edgar Rickard, director; 
Edward Flesh, controller; Walter 
Brown, director in Europe; Colonel 
William Haskell, director in Russia. 

It is understood that the purchasing, 
transportation and warehouse facilities 
of the American Relief Administration, 
both inside and outside Russia, are 
open to each distributing organization 
at cost to the American Relief Admin- 
istration. 

The international commission for relief 
in Russia, created by the supreme coun- 
cil to co-ordinate the relief work of all 
nations, has not been able to bring the 
countries together in a unified plan of 
action, according to news dispatches 
from Paris. When Walter L. Brown, 
European director of the American Re- 
lief Administration, informed the com- 
mission that the American organization 
would not make itself subservient to any 
central body, hope for international co- 
operation was materially diminished. 

A committee of inquiry will be sent to 
Russia, pending the report of which the 
commission recommends that all govern- 
ments proceed with their relief plans in- 
dependently through their respective na- 
tional Red Cross societies. Each nation 
will be allowed to appoint five members 
to the committee of inquiry, and it is 
hoped that the committee will leave for 
Russia about Sept. 15. 





Argentina’s first International Dairy 
Exposition was held at Buenos Aires 
from May 19 to June 2, 1921. 
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Two Views of the Great Montreal Elevators with Their Conveyor Systems 
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THE WORLD’S BIGGEST FREEZER 


By Rosert H. Moutton 





When the thermometer is hitting the 
high spots, as it has done this sum- 
mer, there is at least one place in Chica- 
go where people, instead of shedding 
their coats and collars, feel more in- 
clined to put on heavy ulsters and ear 
muffs. This is inside the huge f 
plant, declared to be the largest a 
most complete in the world, which has 
just been completed and is now in opera- 
tion at Armour & Co.’s Chicago meat 
packing plant. This plant has been erect- 
ed for the dual purpose of freezing 
meat products, particularly for export, 
and for storing products during the 
period of heavy production when live 
animals come into the market in such 
volume that the dressed meat trade is 
unable to absorb it all, a system which 
permits a constant cash market for the 
producers and in turn stimulates pro- 
duction. The capacity of the plant is 
50,000,009 Ibs of products to be frozen, 
and it covers an area of 400,000 square 
feet of floor space. 

The building housing this plant cost 
$2,000,000, and in many ways it is not 
approached by any similar structure. It 
is strictly fireproof, being constructed of 
concrete and steel frame; 150 carloads 
of cement went into its making, and 
3,000,000,000 feet of split cork are used 
for the flooring and lining, this material 
acting as an insulator against the outer 
warmer air. Two railroad tracks enter 
into the first floor of the building, per- 
mitting 14 cars to be loaded at the same 
time. 

Of the 10 floors of the building, eight 
are made up into sharp freezers to the 
extent of 743,000 cubic feet, and storage 
freezers to the extent of 1,911,000 feet. 
The sharp freezers are held at a tempera- 
ture of from zero to 10 degrees below, 
while the storage freezers are maintained 
at a temperature of from zero to 10 
above. A_ gravity conveyor handles 
boxes from each of the floors, so that 
products can be carried to the shipping 
floor with a minimum expenditure of la- 
bor. Ice for icing the cars is handled 
automatically by machinery which car- 
ries it to the insulated loading dock. 
There it is crushed and emptied into 
buckets which are suspended from rails, 
and it is conveyed to a point where the 
icing gangs fill the ice bunkers in the 
cars. The empty buckets are then re- 
turned by power conveyors to the crush- 
er, where they are again filled and sent 
on their way. 

The refrigerating equipment, located 
on the eighth floor of the building, con- 
sists of five units of absorption re- 
frigerating machinery, made up of 150- 
ton units. Shell type generators are used, 
and have been designed with sufficient 
heating surface to operate the absorp- 
tion units at full capacity. Steam is 
used in this operation at a pressure of 
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not over 15 lbs per square inch during 
the maximum summer conditions, when 
the temperature of water will be ap- 
proximately 60 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Atmospheric ammonia condensers of 
the counter current drip type have been 
installed. For each of the five units 
there are 26 stands of two-inch pipe, 20 
feet long and six pipes high, an arrange- 
ment which gives approximately 20 feet 
of condenser pipe per ton of refrigerat- 
ing capacity. In connection with these 
condensers it is necessary that 450,000 
gallons of water be supplied at a tem- 
perature of 60 degrees. The entire ca- 
pacity of the refrigerating plant is in- 
stalled in brine coolers, and all of the 
refrigeration in the respective coolers is 
effected by brine piping. 

Due to the maw A system of in- 
sulation installed in the plant, the refrig- 
eration required to hold the temperature 
to a low 7 is extremely small, com- 
pared with older types of cold storage. 
In this connection it is interesting to note 
that only eight tons of coal a day are 
required for operating the huge freezing 
system. 


WHEAT POOLCONTROVERSY 


(Continued from page 1100.) 


Much dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed lately by millers, owing to the 
difficulties experienced in the way of se- 
curing adequate freight at reasonable 
rates for the export of flour. 

Both wheat and flour freights to 
South Africa have been advanced to 60s 
per ton for parcels, compared with the 
former ruling rate of 46s 8d per ton. 
The parcel rate to Britain, fixed to the 
end of August at the latter figure, is 
therefore lower than the Cape rate, al- 
though only half the distance has to be 
travelled by vessels carrying South Af- 
rican cargoes. 

The commonwealth steamers which 
were understood to be carrying South 
African cargoes have been transferred 
to the sor trade, in which, it is 
understood, the more remunerative rate 
of 67s 6d per ton for steamer cargoes is 
now being obtained. As a result of the 
increase announced, the rate on all wheat 
and flour export shipments is expected to 
advance shortly. Full cargo rates, it is 
predicted by the Melbourne Herald, will 

robably be quoted at 70@75s to Great 

ritain, and parcel rates may advance 
proportionately. 

Recently representatives of the Aus- 
tralian flour millers waited upon the 
chairman of the Australian Wheat 
Board, and urged him to take action 
which would insure a greater amount of 
space being made available for the dis- 
patch of flour to over-sea countries. The 
matter was considered in detail, and, a 
few days ago, in the House of Repre- 
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An Exterior View of the W 


sentatives, the acting prime minister, Sir 
Joseph Cook, stated, among other things, 
that the board had recently encountered 
considerable _ difficulty in obtaining 
freight for flour for the United King- 
dom. This had been largely due to the 
fact that the over-sea companies had been 
securing comparatively large shipments 
of wool. The Wheat Board had utilized 
its over-sea organization to obtain or- 
ders, and had done so with considerable 
success. Lately, as a result of a confer- 
ence with shipping representatives, it had 
managed to obtain further flour space, 
and quite substantial orders, about 2,000 
tons, had been received from London 
and accepted within the last two or three 
days. The market was steady, and it 
was hoped that further orders would be 
obtained. 

In a further statement, the acting 
prime minister said that it was not pos- 
sible to allot one of the commonwealth 
steamers now laid up for the purpose 
of carrying flour, for the simple reason 
that to carry flour at ruling freight rates 
would mean a heavy loss on running ex- 
penses, inasmuch as it was impossible to 
secure for the steamers back loading to 
Australia. 

Commenting on the position, the Mel- 
bourne Age remarks: “With regard to 
the eastern trade, the position is com- 
plicated by the fact that, if vessels were 
to come to Australia to fetch cargoes of 
flour, in many cases they would have to 
come out in ballast, and as a business 
proposition that could not be contem- 
plated unless at a considerable increase 
in freight charges. In some quarters the 
idea has been suggested that the higher 
freights might be paid for flour if some 
deduction were made in the price charged 
to the millers for wheat for gristing, but 
this idea is not likely to be entertained.” 

A deputation of Victorian mill owners 
has pointed out to the wheat board au- 
thorities that, as no freight is available 
for flour, the satisfactory business which 
has been done with the United Kingdom 
through the medium of the board may 
be said to have come to an end. A large 
quantity of freight secured for wheat 
at the basic rate of 46s 8d per ton for 
July is to be spread over August, and a 
suggestion has been made that some of 
this should be reserved for flour. 

Millers contend that the commonwealth 
government cannot expect private own- 
ers to provide freight for flour while the 
commonwealth line of steamers refuses 
the business because it is unprofitable. 
As other lines of goods are being shipped 
from Australia at higher freight rates 
than the wheat board authorities will 
agree to pay for wheat and flour, the 
millers are reported to be prepared to 
pay even a little more than the freight 
at which shipments of flour have been 
made in order that the over-sea trade 
can be carried on, although it is argued 
that there ought to be practically no dif- 
ference between the rate for wheat and 
flour. 

Inquiries for flour are still being re- 
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ceived from the United Kingdom, ani a 
few small orders are reported to h:ve 
been accepted. Were it not for ihe 
scarcity of freight for near sailing faicly 
extensive sales could be made to Briiish 
buyers. Under the conditions which } re- 
vail, however, there is: nothing for <he 
millers to do but to decline the busin: ss. 


ANOTHER WHEAT DIVIDEND 


The owners of wheat in the current 
pool have received a third divid«nd 
amounting to Is 3d per bu. This brings 
the payments up to 6s 3d per bu on all 
wheat delivered into the pool. The latest 
dividend involved the distribution of 
£8,125,000. 


COMMONWEALTH TRADE 

Australian trade figures for May re- 
vealed evidence of the influence of the 
restriction of credits in London. ‘he 
imports for the month aggregated, in 
value, £10,660,923, or £1,518,603 less than 
for the corresponding month of 1°20. 
Exports were put down at £11,354.i53, 
compared with £14,963,714 12 mouths 
ago. For the 11 months of the latest 
financial year, imports aggregated £1°3,- 
864,446, against £85,605,669 for the «or- 
responding term of 1919-20. The en- 
hanced values of the commodities ini ro- 
duced are held to have been princip.(lly 
responsible for the expansion of +(i3,- 
258,777. On the other hand, exports at 
£120,394,520 were £18,072,090 below the 
total for 1919-20. Had it not been for 
the exceptionally high prices which ruled 
for both wheat and butter, the return 
would have been still lower. 


IMPORTS FROM AMERICA 

During the 11 months of the fiscal year 
to the end of May, Australia’s imports 
of merchandise from the United Stites 
were valued at £32,245,694. This, a re- 
turn issued by the customs department 
indicates, is the highest total of imports 
ever recorded within one year in the |iis- 
tory of Australia’s trade with Amer «a. 

As showing the astonishing nature of 
the increases in imports during the ‘ist 
three years, the following totals for ‘he 
fiscal years named are interesting «nd 
convincing: 1915-16, £15,864,516; 1916. 17, 
£15,528,311; 1917-18, £15,195,463; 1°18- 
19, £27,390,085; 1919-1920, £23,668,( 30; 
1920-21 (11 months), £32,245,694. 

The most noteworthy importations ('ur- 
ing the last 11 months were oils «nd 
petrol, £4,112,796; apparel, £2,146,'34: 
textiles, £1,610,647; machines and © \a- 
chinery, £3,708,756; manufactures of 
metals, £7,882,314; miscellaneous, inc! :d- 
ing motor cars and chassis, £1,389,>'); 
paper, £1,221,079. 

The exports from the commonwei th 
to the United States for the 11 months 
ended May 31 aggregated only £7,1‘'',- 
994. 

Cuartes J. MatrHews. 





The Chilean government has urler 
consideration a project for the const: ic- 
tion of a ship canal from Talcahuan: to 
Concepcién. 
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New York, N. Y., Sept. 3.—Intense 
interest is being- shown in the business 


outlook, and the impression is gaining: 


ground that the deflation movement has 
pretty well run its course. This does not 
mean that price readjustment in all 
quarters has been completed, or that 
there will not be further commercial mis- 
haps, but. careful investigation shows 
that the trade outlook is getting brighter 
and that the country is doing business 
very conservatively. 

The great improvement in the bank 
position is reassuring to those who real- 
ize that strong credit conditions are, 
after all, the great basic factor making 
for genuine improvement in financial 
quarters. The Federal Reserve banks 
show a reduction within the year of 47 
per cent in total bills on hand, while cash 
resources have increased 29 per cent and 
deposits have decreased only 13 per 
cent, Furthermore, total loans of the 
New York Reserve Bank are 68 per cent 
below the maximum, and loans to bro- 
kers are now smaller than at any time in 
months. 

SUSTAINED PROGRESS 


People are no longer living beyond 
their means, and the evils of war-time 
extravagance are being ay and per- 
sistently eliminated. The banks are tak- 
ing care that borrowed funds shall be 
used for productive purposes, and that 
they shall not finance unwise ventures. 
The supply of available funds is gettin 
larger, and rates are being lowered. 
Those in touch with investment condi- 
tions believe that the country is nearing 
the turn. Some declare that business has 
actually turned upward, and that the 
time is not far off when this will be very 
generally recognized. 

The one great thing to be remembered 
is that the banks have still a large con- 
tract on their hands in financing the 
weak borrowers who at various times 
have been assisted during the last few 
months. This includes the enormous 
frozen loans which have been the thorn 
in the side of the financial community 
for months, The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Chicago, in its September review, sug- 
gests that another crop will be required 
to clear up the indebtedness due by farm- 
ers and others on the so-called frozen 
loan account. 


ATTITUDE OF INVESTORS 


The feeling is gaining ground that the 
security market has about touched bot- 
tom. This theory is based on the fact 
thai average prices for good stocks have 
rece: tly declined to the lowest figure of 


192i, and in many cases the lowest for 
mor than a year. It is argued by many 
that good bonds must advance as money 


ratcs decline and the purchasing power 
of (he dollar increases. During the last 
few \eeks there has been quiet buying of 
Seasoned stocks by people who ought to 
know what the market is likely to do. 

The public is taking on good stocks 
and safe bonds. Many are buying for 
the future solely, and not with reference 
to immediate profits. Those who have 
the s:oney to invest in this way will al- 
mosi certainly come out all right if their 
pur'ases have been discriminatingly 
mace. Most buyers today are taking 
goo. things. The highly speculative 
sharcs are not in favor. There have been 
too niany uncertainties in the situation to 
mak: people take on more worry and un- 
sett!-ment by tying fast to securities 
which are of very doubtful value. 


FOREIGN LOANS WELL TAKEN 


The Brazilian loan of $25,000,000 went 
Well this week to real investors, The 
deni:nd was more than sufficient to ab- 
Sorb the entire issue in a few hours. 
Other foreign loans are coming on later, 
but no one can tell just when they will 


be floated, for bankers these days have 
to live a day at a time and provide 
against every possible occurrence. They 
are not inclined to take on more bond 
offerings than they can see a good de- 
mand for and that can be readily sold. 

Most of the syndicates have unloaded 
all their holdings, and are in a safe posi- 
tion, but there have been losses here and 
there, which is not to be wondered at in 
these times of uncertainty and unrest. 
The people are beginning to realize, how- 
ever, that what goes up must sooner or 
later come down, and that the usual pro- 
cedure is for the decline to be fully as 
large as the rise, but the ordinary man 
fails to realize this when things are go- 
ing well. 


SAFEGUARDING THE RAILROADS 


Wall Street is firmly of the opinion 
that the railroads will be treated well by 
Congress after the recess is over, for 
the forces back of the movement to pay 
over large sums to them are believed to 
be too great and too important to fail in 
the undertaking. When these funds have 
been disbursed, the roads will be in po- 
sition to*buy large supplies of steel and 
equipment, which will bring important 
business to the equipment companies and 
enable them to employ many of the peo- 
ple who have been dismissed because of 
having nothing to do. Some of the radi- 
cal senators are expected to filibuster 
against the railroad bill, but the expecta- 
tion is that it will be passed, and that the 
large systems will be in a much safer 
financial position as a result. 

Washington is likely to be an interest- 
ing news center for some time, for Con- 
gress will have a great deal of construc- 
tive legislation to concern itself with 
when it reassembles. The attitude of the 


average legislator toward the railroads 
and the great industrials is very differ- 
ent from what it was 10 years ago, when 
every politician made it his business to 
slap the roads when he had a chance. 
The war taught the public the necessity 
of building up the carriers and making 
them as serviceable as possible. 


“EFFICIENCY PROFITS” 


The country is gaining enormously 
from increased efficiency. Every worker 
is showing greater respect for his job, 
largely because a good job has come to 
be a precious possession. Increased out- 
put per unit of worker, when taken in 
connection with the lower wage that is 
being introduced everywhere, means an 
immense aggregate saving. The average 
railroad and industrial corporation is 
getting much better service out of its 
forces than a year ago, and very much 
better than two years ago. 

Not much credence is given to threats 
of some labor leaders concerning the re- 
sentment that will be shown when pro- 
posed reduced wage schedules are fully 
effective. Some railroad men would not 
be surprised, however, to see occasional 
strikes, but these are not expected to 
last long, for there are too many skilled 
railroad workers without jobs now to 
admit of such a disturbance assuming 
general proportions. 


DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 


There is a strong feeling that the com- 
ing disarmament conference will result 
in far-reaching reforms for the allied 
governments and for the new nations 
created since the war. The people are so 
burdened now with government expenses 
that any move calculated to reduce per 
capita taxes will be welcomed as the best 
kind of news. Said one financial expert: 

“Investors have much interest in the 
effort to limit armament outlays, for the 
simple fact is that the nations will go to 
all kinds of excesses if the movement is 
not checked forthwith. Lloyd-George 
said long before the war that the na- 
tions could not stand the strain much 
longer, and that unless something was 
done to reduce such expenditures the 
evils would be great, with a breakdown 
everywhere. 

“That seemed to some as an exaggera- 
tion, but the fact is that the British 
premier did not overstate the matter at 
all, for the one thing certain that the 
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war taught was the necessity of reducing 
armaments and radically cutting all gov- 
ernmental expenditures for destructive 
purposes. I think it not too much to say, 
therefore, that the coming conference 
will be extremely helpful, and that it 
will make all nations realize, as nothing 
else outside the war ever did, that pres- 
ent civilization cannot last if government 
outlays continue at the terrific rate of 
1920. 

“This has direct bearing on the in- 
vestment markets, which will be ma- 
terially helped by whatever action is tak- 
en to reduce appropriations for naval 
and army purposes. The reform must 
come if the present scheme of things is 
to last, for the people are finding it hard 
enough already to make both ends meet 
and to pay off the terrific war debts, 
which represent pure loss and nothing 
else. I cannot predict what is likely to 
happen, but I think it safe to say that 
the future will be very much brighter 
and the outlook much more reassuring if 
the forthcoming disarmament conference 
does real work in reducing government 
appropriations and unnecessary outlays. 
This must be done, and the sooner we say 
so, nationally, the better it will be for 
the other nations that are awaiting our 
leadership.” 





FARM MACHINERY IN SPAIN 


There has been an unprecedented sale 
of American agricultural machinery in 
Spain to meet the requirements of the 
present harvest, according to a report 
from Commercial Attaché Charles H. 
Cunningham, Madrid. In a tour extend- 
ing from Madrid to Barcelona, evidences 
of a bumper crop were seen on every 
side. Interviews were held with farm- 
ers and dealers in Zaragoza and Pamp- 
lona, all of whom declared themselves 
strong patrons of American agricultural 
machinery, and especially reapers and 
binders. There would seem to be a good 
market in Spain for some sort of light 
threshing machine, one possibly run by 
horse power; a number of farmers ex- 
pesuall themselves as being desirous of 
securing such a machine to be used on a 
co-operative basis. The large separator 
is somewhat too expensive and the out- 
put too great to meet with general ac- 
ceptance. The universal manner of 
threshing is by means of the flail and 
with the trampling out by oxen. 





Ammonia Gas Generators in the Armour & Co, Freezing Plant at Chicago 
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The better movement of flour noted a 
week ago continues and increases. Buy- 
ers still look for lower prices, but are 
pone forced into the market by their 
needs, A large volume of new business 
is waiting to be done as soon as the mar- 
ket settles. So far the big movement of 
new crop wheat has not affected the list 
price of spring patents, but some mills 
are offering cut quotations where com- 
petition is keen. Top patent springs are 
selling in mixed cars at $10.50 bbl, jute 
basis, delivered Ontario points, seconds 
$10, and first clears at $9.80, with a dis- 
count of 10c bbl for cash. 

Winter wheat flour has weakened in 
spots. The bulk price, seaboard, for ex- 

ort, for 90 per cent patent is now 

.75@6 bbl, as against $6@6.25 a week 
ago. In secondhand jute bags for do- 
mestic trade the current price is $6.10@ 
6.20, basis Montreal delivery. 

Mills find the demand for both springs 
and winters for export slow. British 
importers expect lower prices, and this 
feeling is general in all markets. Old 
crop offerings have ceased. Sellers say 
they have made no sales and have no 
bids, but would require to get 54s 6d 
per 280 lbs, jute, for Manitobas for 
prompt shipment, or 54s for October, 
seaboard clearance, c.i.f., Liverpool, Lon- 
don or Glasgow. Ninety per cent pat- 
ent winters are worth 50@5ls 3d per 
280 lbs, in jute bags, and 6d more in 
cotton, seaboard clearance, c.i.f., British 
ports. 

MILLFEED 

Demand is heavy, and prices hold firm- 
ly. Some United States bran is coming 
into Ontario at $29.50 ton, delivered, car 
lots, with duty and exchange paid. In 
mixed cars the standard Canadian price 
is $28 ton, bags, delivered, Ontario 
points, and for shorts $30. One big mill- 
ing company is selling at $1 ton under 
these figures. 

WHEAT 

Ontario winter wheat deliveries are 
fairly ample, and are having a weaken- 
ing effect on prices. The quality is in- 
different. Mills are paying farmers $1.15 
@1.20 bu for wagonloads, while the car 
lot price ranges $1.20@1.25 for No. 2 
red or white, on track, country points. 

Manitoba wheat at Bay ports is worth 
$1.624%, bu for No. 1 northern, $1.551, 
for No. 2 northern and $1.51, for No. 
3 northern, c.i.f. terms. This is a con- 
siderable decline from the figures of a 
week ago. 

OATMEAL 

There is an increasing demand, and 
some mills report better outlook for 
business. This is probably due to the 
fact that buyers feel present prices are 
as low as they are likely to go. The 
oats crap of Ontario is a failure as far 
as milling quality is concerned, and mills 
in this province will have to depend up- 
on western sources of supply throughout 
the new crop year. The range of prices 
for rolled oats is $3.10@3.25 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered, Ontario points. Oatmeal 
in 98-lb bags is quoted at 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Demand for rolled oats for export is 
light. Any: sales made were on a basis of 
53s per 280 lbs, jute, c.if., Glasgow. 
Heavy oatmeal is worth 51s, same basis. 

Reground oat hulls sold at $20 ton, in 
bags, basis Montreal freights, an ad- 
vance of $4 over previous quotation. 


COARSE GRAINS 
Crops of these grains in Ontario are 
disappointing. 


Many farmers report 


their crops so light as hardly to pay for 
threshing. This makes the market firm, 
as it is now realized that Ontario will 
have to depend on the western provinces 
for better grades of all these grains. 
Quotations: No. 2 Ontario oats, 42@44c 
bu, shipping points, according to 
freights; barley, 69@72c; rye, $1. Ameri- 
can corn, No. 2 yellow, 7014c bu, track, 
Bay ports, Canadian funds. 


NOTES 


The premium on New York funds in 
Canada is now 11 per cent. Sterling is 
quoted at $4.11. 

W. C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, 
was expected to sail from Liverpool for 
home on Sept. 1. 

The ocean freight rate on flour and 
oatmeal for shipment from Canada to 
British ports is quoted at 28c per 100 
Ibs, September and October shipment. 
The rate for rolled oats is 451,c per 100 
lbs, September shipment, and 491,c for 
October. 

C. C. Fields, manager Norris Grain 
Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, who has been on a 
trip to the eastern states, spent Thurs- 
day and Friday in Toronto. Mr. Fields’s 
company has interests in ‘the grain trade 
of this city and he is widely known per- 
sonally among the millers doing business 
here. 

One of the best features of the forth- 
coming convention of Canadian bakers 
to be held in Toronto, Oct. 3-8, will be 
the addresses of Professor Jago, Hove, 
Eng., who will talk on subjects of vital 
interest to the baking industry. He is 
down for three addresses, to be deliv- 
ered on different days. 

The Copeland Flour Mills, Ltd., Mid- 
land, Ont., reports the brick work on its 
new mill finished and the installation of 
machinery well under way. The erection 
of this plant will make a record in Ca- 
nadian mill building, as excavation for 
foundations only commenced in April. 
The plant will be grinding flour in No- 
vember. 

Demand for linseed products is so 
great that mills are sold out and have no 
new quotations to offer. Montreal re- 
ports a particularly strong demand for 
local trade and export. The West Indies 
have been buying fair quantities of Ca- 
nadian meal and cake lately. In the ab- 
sence of recent business no current quo- 
tation is available. 

W. B. Woods, president and general 
manager Dominion Flour Mills, Ltd., 
Montreal, was in Toronto on Thursday. 
Mr. Woods’s company is opening a sales 
branch in this city under the manage- 
ment of Thomas Tressam, and will 
establish a travelling force for the prov- 
ince of Ontario, with headquarters in 
Toronto. Other plans that will involve 
more aggressive policies in Ontario are 
being put into effect. 

W. McDonald, Jr., of McKinnon & 
McDonald, flour importers, Glasgow, 
spent part of this week in Toronto. Mr. 
McDonald is travelling on a combined 
business and pleasure trip, and will visit 
most of the larger milling centers of the 
United States. His firm is much inter- 
ested in the possibilities of the future 
with regard to imports of flour from the 
United States and Canada, and is giving 
“2 attention to the development of this 
trade. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Sept. 3.—Manitoba 
flours remain at old prices. The market 
is more active, but new crop trading has 
not yea og any volume yet. Present 
sales are for current needs. There is a 

neral expectation that prices will be 
ower when the full force of the new 


crop is felt. At present top patent (old 
crop) springs are quoted at $10.50 bbl, 
jute seconds at $10, and clears at $9.80, 
in mixed lots or jobbing quantities, deliv- 
ered, Montreal territory. 

Ontario winter wheat flour grows 
oo ad cheaper as the season advances. 

ills are now accepting as low as $5.90 
bbl, bulk, Montreal, for 90 per cent pat- 
ents for export, while the same grade, in 
secondhand jute bags, for delivery here, 
is available at $6.10, f.o.b., Montreal. 
Resellers are asking $7.50@7.75 for win- 
ters, delivered in jobbing lots here. 

Millfeed is holding at former prices 
for mixed car lots, but cars are firmer. 
There is a great scarcity in all eastern 
Canada. Further sales of United States 
bran have been made at the equivalent 
of local prices. Montreal mills are ask- 
ing for bran $28 ton and for shorts $30, 
in mixed car lots with flour, while full 
cars of feed are $2@3 ton above these 
figures. 

Rolled oats are selling more freely. 
The mill price is $3.10@3.20 per bag of 
90 lbs, delivered. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiynirec, Man., Sept. 3.—Harvest 
business in flour is increasing. Western 
mills are operating to capacity, and 
working hard to supply the pressing 
needs of the country merchant. Notwith- 
standing the price uncertainty, buyers 
are really buying for immediate re- 
quirements. The condition of the wheat 
market during the week was such as to 
make it likely now that flour prices will 
be lower in sympathy. As yet prices re- 
main unchanged from a week ago. 

Today’s quotations: top patent spring 
wheat flour, in cars or mixed cars, deliv- 
ered Fort William, Winnipeg and corre- 
sponding territory $10.15 bbl, in 98-lb 
jute ‘bags; second patents, $9.55; first 
clears, $8.50. For 30-day terms 10c bbl 
is added, and for 60-day terms 20c. 


MILLFEED 


The market for millfeeds in the West 
is small. A good demand continues to 
come from the East, where great dif- 
ficulty is being found in supplying early 
requirements. The price of millfeed 
products remains unchanged. The stand- 
ard price for bran is $19 ton, in bags, 
and shorts $21, in cars or mixed cars, de- 
livered, f.o.b., Manitoba points. 


WHEAT 


The market opened with light cash of- 
ferings and premiums high. As the days 
progressed, with increased offerings and 
buyers keeping away from the high pre- 
miums, conditions eased up somewhat, 
causing premiums to drop off consider- 
ably, in consequence of which business 
assumed a brisker aspect. Outside news 
is still~scarce, exporters claiming that 
wheat bids are out of line. 

The weather throughout the Canadian 
West continues ideal for threshing, and 
good progress is being made in all three 
provinces. The Saskatchewan govern- 
ment reports that cutting in that prov- 
ince is practically finished, and threshing 
is now taking place in many parts. 

Inspections for the week ending Sept. 
1 were 2,323 cars, against 1,457 last week. 

Following are the prices of No. 1 
northern for each day of the week up to 


Sept. 3: -—Futures—, 
Cash Oct. Ov. 
Aug. 80 .ccccces $1.71% $1.41% $1.40% 
BOS. BO cicescss 1.68% 39% .37 
BE Sc cesees 1.57% 1.39% 1.37% 
MORE. 1 scccvvcys 1.59% 1.42% 1.41% 
Sept. 2 ...cssces 1.50 1.39 1.37% 
SS eee 1.51% 1.40% 1.39% 
OATMEAL 


Local millers report firm markets for 
both rolled oats and oatmeal, with indi- 
cations of an improvement in trade. 








Prices are holding steady, no change be- 
ing recorded during the week. Rolled 
oats are now selling at $2.65@3 per 80- 
lb bag; and the price of oatmeal is $3.65 
per 98-ib bag,—delivered, Winnipeg ter- 
ritory. 
COARSE GRAINS 

There was very little business worked 
in oats during the week. Demand slow, 
with more liberal offerings in evidence. 
Trade in barley picked up; export de- 
mand showed an improvement, but of- 
ferings continued very light. The situa- 
tion of rye remains unchanged—quict, 
with very little coming on the market. 
This week there was a decrease of 1'/,c 
in oats, 114¢ in barley, and an advance 
of 1%c in rye. Closing prices: No. 2 
Canadian western oats, 47144c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, 7414c; No. 1 
Canadian western rye, $1.1034,—in store, 
Fort William. 


RYE PRODUCTS 


Rye products have had a quiet week. 
A little export inquiry has been coming 
forward, but not much business was 
worked. The price of best patents 
dropped 50c and the medium grade 40c; 
no change in price of other grades is 
reported. Today’s quotations: best pat- 
ents, $7.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; medium 
grade, $6.60; dark, $4; rye meal, $5.50,— 
delivered, Winnipeg territory. 


GIRLS ENJOY OUTING 


This week has proved an interesting 
one to the girls selected to comprise the 
demonstration team in baking, canning, 
etc., for Manitoba. Among other enter- 
tainments afforded by Winnipeg, the 
local mills were not behind in adding to 
the girls’ enjoyment. 

The Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was responsible for the trip of the 
girls from Gladstone, Elgin and Hami- 
ota. With Mr. Jackson, chemist, in 
eharge, the Gladstone flour team was 
taken out to the mills on Monday to see 
about material for demonstration tests, 
etc. On Friday the entire party was 
taken over the mills, and afterwards en- 
tertained at luncheon. Cars were in 
readiness to convey the girls to the dif- 
ferent places. 

The Lake of the Woods Milling Co. 
Ltd., was responsible for the trip of the 
girls from Dauphin, Neepawa and Killar- 
ney. On Tuesday evening, under Mr. 
Breen, of the flour department, the 
Hamiota flour team was entertained at 
the movies. This mill also had cars at 
the station to meet the girls, and took 
them around the city. On Saturday Mr. 
Matheson, general manager, presented its 
guests, the Dauphin, Neepawa and Kil- 
larney flour teams, with silver vanity 
cases bearing the crest of the company. 
During their stay in Winnipeg the girls 
stayed at the Manitoba Agricultural 
College. 


NOTES 


It is likely that little grain will be 
shipped from northern Alberta uitil 
freight rates are reduced; otherwise, Al- 
berta will have to look for a new outlet 
for its grain via the Pacific Coast. 

Canadian Pacific Railway officials an- 
nounce that 100 government elevators, 
with an average capacity of about 25,00 
bus each, or an aggregate capacity of 
2,500,000 bus, are ready to handle their 
share of this year’s crop in Manitoba. 

F. A. Lawton, Milestone, Sask., has 
let a contract for the erection of a bak- 
ery in-that town. He intends to do 4 
wholesale trade, and will endeavor to 
build up a business in bread in all the 
towns on the line of railway that passes 
through Milestone. 

James Richardson & Sons, Ltd., have 
appointed George H. McIvor as manager 
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of the branch at Calgary, Alta. Mr. Mc- 
Ivor is well known in Calgary, as he was 
at one time a member of the grain trade 
in that city, but has more recently been 
living in other parts of the West. , 

The Board of Grain Commissioners 
has decided that there will be no change 
in the tariff for handling grain in public 
elevators in western Canada during the 
crop year beginning Sept. 1. The cur- 
rent charge is 14%4,c for elevating and 
1-30 of le per bu per day for storage 
after first 15 days. 

Crop conditions in northern Alberta 
are very favorable, all elevator com- 
panies preparing to meet the require- 
ments of the farmer. The Gillespie Ele- 
vator Co. states it will operate every 
elevator of its system this season. The 
area covered extends from Carstairs in 
the south to Grand Prairie, Spirit River 
and Peace River in the northwest, and 
easterly to St. Paul des Metic, Vegreville 
and Alliance. 

An interesting legal case is pending in 
the courts of Saskatchewan. A colony 
of Mennonites undertook to sell their 
lands and properties in that province 
and, as an outcome of the deal, the crops 
lately harvested on Mennonite land are 
now held under an injunction to restrain 
Mennonites or any one else from selling 
any portion of these crops until the legal 
ownership is established. It is estimated 
that about 1,000,000 bus of grain are 
involved. 

A new grain company has recently lo- 
cated in Regina, Sask., under the name 
of the Saskatoon Grain Co., Ltd. It is a 
member of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange 
and Clearing Association, with offices in 
the Northern Crown Building, Scarth 
Street. This firm deals in grain, stocks 
and bonds, and has private wires to Win- 
nipeg and direct connections to Chicago, 
New York and all principal exchanges in 
the United States. A. A. Weir, in charge 
of the Regina branch, is well known in 
sport circles in the West, being the 1919 
open champion and the present Sas- 
katchewan amateur golf champion. 

The Board of Grain Commissioners has 
announced its decision on the application 
made before it at the meeting held in 
Winnipeg on Aug. 23, by Saskatchewan 
Co-operative Elevator Co., for an in- 
crease in storage charges in country ele- 
vators, and has fixed the maximum rates 
for the year 1921-22 as follows: Maxi- 
mum on special bin grain, including ele- 
vation, spouting, insurance against fire, 
storage for the first 15 days, and load- 
ing, 214c¢ bu on wheat, flaxseed, rye and 
barley, and 1%¢ per bu on oats. On 
wheat graded for storage, and subject 
to grading and dockage, the charge for 
elevation, insurance, spouting and stor- 
age shall not exceed more than 2c per 
bu on wheat, flaxseed, rye and barley, 
and 134¢ on oats. 

L. E. Gray. 





PREHISTORIC CORN UNEARTHED 

Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 3.—Corn 
that grew in Tennessee in prehistoric 
times, possibly before Joseph put away 
his seven years’ supply in Egypt, was 
unearthed recently by W. E. Meyer, of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, and 
sent to the United States Department of 
Agriculture for identification. During 
recent excavations in Davidson County, 
Tennessee, Mr. Meyer came upon a num- 
ber of stone slab graves containing mor- 
tuary vessels. Some of these held speci- 
mens of charred maize in fairly good 
condition. From the size and shape of 
the grains it was possible to identify 
the variety as “many-rowed tropical 
flint,” a form about halfway between 
true flint and popcorn. 
_ the same type of Indian corn occurs 
in the West Indies, and there is no ques- 
tion in the minds of scientists that there 
Was a very early communication between 
the West Indies and North America. 
Not only corn but beans, squashes, 
pumpkins, and tobacco are of tropical 
and subtropical origin. These staples, 
how so important throughout both hemi- 
spheres, found their way into North 
America and were cultivated beyond the 
Great Lakes in Canada long before the 
discovery of America. There is abun- 
dant evidence of communication between 
the West Indies and Florida, and up the 
Mississippi and its tributaries. 

JouHN Marrinan. 
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Comparatively little interest was dis- 
played in the flour market this week, 
either by domestic or foreign buyers, and 
as a result the actual volume of flour 
sold was probably lighter than for some 
weeks. This is particularly true of the 
export phase of the business. 

The cause of this decreased buying is 
generally attributed to a feeling of un- 
certainty regarding the wheat market. 
During its weaker periods very little 
business was done by the mills. Thurs- 


day, however, brought a renewed activ-, 


ity on the part of buyers, largely be- 
cause of the stronger wheat market on 
that day. 

Interior mills generally report the 
same condition, although they have prob- 
ably enjoyed a better business this week 
than last, when they practically all re- 
ported the consummation of very little 
business. 

A slight hesitancy was shown on the 
part of flour buyers in the South when 
the government’s report on the light cot- 
ton crop was first made public, but this 
was only temporary, for a light cotton 
crop is exactly what the South needs 
this year, and a firmer feeling is already 
noticeable in this commodity, which, of 
course, will be reflected in the general 
business condition of the South, and ulti- 
mately in the flour trade of that terri- 
tory. 

Flour prices in St. Louis are quoted as 
follows: spring first patent, $7.50@8 per 
140 lbs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent 
$7.40@7.80, first clear $5.50@6; hard 
winter short patent $6.50@6.75, straight 
$5.60@5.85, first clear $4.75@5; soft win- 
ter short patent $6.35@6.75, straight 
$5.50@5.90, first clear $4.40@5. 

Inquiry for millfeed was very quiet the 
first of the week, and sales were hardly 
of sufficient volume to reflect actual 
values. A much better tone developed 
the last day or two, particularly in re- 
spect to gray shorts, which are in fairly 
active demand. Both hard and soft 
wheat bran are still rather a drug on the 
market. Hard winter wheat bran is 
quoted at $14.50@14.75, soft wheat bran 
at $15@15.25, and gray shorts at $19@ 
19.50. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ...cccccssessece 39,900 79 
Last week ...cscccsccvcccs 41,000 82 
BOR GOO ccveccscessccevss 21,000 41 
TWO years AGO ...ecceeeees 35,200 70 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
_.. £ ... Srreeerrrrrrrer 50,600 65 
EGE WORK se cccessccccsces 51,600 66 
BORE GHD cccccccccescecces 42,000 54 
DWE FORTS GOO occccccceces 51,400 66 


BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


A business review issued this week by 
one of the larger banks in St. Louis, 
based on replies from nearly 300 banks 
in southern Illinois, Missouri and Arkan- 
sas, is quite optimistic over the improved 
business condition prevailing in this ter- 
ritory. In this connection the review 
states: 

“Whatever conditions are now, they 
are usually better than at the beginnin 
of summer. It will be a cause for stil 
further encouragement to note that 76 
per cent of the replies to our question- 
naire sum up general conditions as ‘fair,’ 
and 8 per cent ‘good,’ leaving only 16 
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per cent viewing the situation as ‘poor.’ 
This perhaps may seem a bit too optimis- 
tic; nevertheless, it is the verdict of 
those whose daily duties require a close 
knowledge of the true state of affairs. 

“The localities reporting ‘good’ condi- 
tions, as well as those reporting ‘poor,’ 
are for the most part scattered, although 
in a considerable portion of southern 
and southeastern Missouri our corre- 
spondents join in taking a rather less fa- 
vorable view than the average. ‘Good,’ 
‘fair’ and ‘poor,’ however, are, after all, 
only relative terms, and the significant 
feature is that of improvement.” 


NOTES 


The Farmers’ Elevator Association, 
Berger, Mo., is completing the erection 
of a 6,000-bu grain elevator at that place. 

A. A. Trammell has purchased the 
Springdale (Ark.) Bakery from Fred 
Lachmund, who has retired from the 
business. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Dixon, 
Mo., recently completed the construction 
of a 5,000-bu grain elevator, which is now 
in operation. 

St. Louis mills quote corn products, 
basis 100-lb sacks, as follows: corn meal, 
$1.60@1.70; cream meal, $1.70@1.80; 
grits and hominy, $1.90@2.10. 

Hugh Wright, of the Wright Co., Inc., 
has applied for membership in the St. 
Louis Merchants’ Exchange on transfer 
of certificate from E. M. Flesh. 

John E. Giessing, of the Farmington 
(Mo.) Milling Co., is an applicant for 
membership in the St. Louis Merchants’ 
Exchange on transfer of certificate from 
Peter D. Giessing. 

The Rushville (Ark.) Elevator Co. has 
filed articles of incorporation calling for 
a capital stock of $20,000. It is not yet 
known whether the company will build 
or buy an elevator. 

W. B. Ash, formerly with the Chicago 
and Denver offices of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, has been transferred to 
central and southern Kansas, with head- 
quarters at Wichita. 

R. J. Mehan, Chicago, district man- 
ager of the Fleischmann Co., was in St. 
Louis several days this week going over 
the plans of the new plant the company 
is building here. 

The Wyaconda (Mo.) Grain Co., a 
partnership, has purchased the West 
grain elevator at Wyaconda, and also a 
feed mill, which has been moved to a 
location adjacent to the elevator. 

The Arkansas Co-operative Milling 
Co., Rogers, Ark., has temporarily aban- 
doned its plan to build a flour mill at 
Norman; Okla. The cost of building is 


‘given as the reason for this decision. 


Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour, $6.60@6.70 bbl; me- 
dium, $6.10@6.20; straight, $5.70@5.90; 
pure dark, $5@5.10; rye meal, $5.10@ 
5.20. 

The monthly report of August Rump, 
flour inspector of the St. Louis Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, shows that 24,118 bbls 
of flour were inspected in this market 
during the past month. Flour stocks on 
hand Sept. 1, 1921, totaled 53,100 bbls, 
compared with 43,500 on Aug. 1, 1921, 
and 70,300 on Sept. 1, 1920. 

I. J. Reck, formerly connected with 
the Miller-Davidson Flour Co., St. Louis, 
has announced his connection, effective 
Sept. 1, with the Arkansas City (Kan- 
sas) Milling Co. Mr. Reck will repre- 
sent the company in Missouri and that 
section of Illinois adjacent to St. Louis. 
His office is located at 312 Merchants’ 
Exchange, St. Louis. 

Headquarters of the Gulf division ot 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, lo- 
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cated at New Orleans, were closed this 
week, virtually ending the work which at 
one time employed 50,000 men in 16 
southern towns. The Gulf division con- 
structed 151 vessels of 707,400 deadweight 
tons, and transformed 50 wooden hulls 
into barges with a deadweight tonnage 
of 176,703. 

It is understood that the Arkansas 
Mill & Grain Co., Walnut Ridge, Ark., 
which has taken over the assets of the 
Hoxie Milling Co., will place the flour 
mill formerly owned by the latter con- 
cern in operation. This mill has not been 
operated since the dissolution of the 
Hoxie Milling Co. 

Missouri farm prices at the middle of 
August showed a tendency to weaken, 
and most of the important products were 
lower than 30 days before, according to 
E. A. Logan, agricultural statistician of 
the United States Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates, and Jewell Mayes, 
secretary of the state board of agricul- 
ture. Among grains, corn alone showed 
an average above that of July. 

R. T. Langenberg, Missouri state 
chairman of the Near East Relief, re- 
ceived a cablegram this week that the 
steamer Datchet, from New Orleans, has 
unloaded a cargo of flour, rice and corn 
products in the Near East, much of 
which came from Missouri. A large part 
of this cargo is being rushed to Alex- 
andropol and Erivan, where the Near 
East Relief is caring for 20,000 children 
in orphanages. 

Otto G. Hoerr, formerly connected 
with the St. Louis office of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., has succeeded his broth- 
er, John Hoerr, as manager of the St. 
Louis branch of the Durbin Brokerage 
Co., Kansas City, effective Sept. 1. John 
Hoerr, who was connected with the Dur- 
bin Brokerage Co. for three years, is now 
general manager of the Freund bakery, 
which is a part of the American Bakery 
Co., St. Louis. 

Commodities valued at $3,815,946 were 
shipped through the port of New Or- 
leans to Porto Rico during the first six 
months of this year, according to a re- 
port compiled by the research depart- 
ment of the New Orleans Association of 
Commerce. Flour constituted 60 per 
cent of the total shipments to Porto 
Rico, and a comparison with the govern- 
ment reports shows that more than half 
the rice shipped to that island goes 
through New Orleans. 

According to a report just issued by 
E. A. Logan and Jewell Mayes, of the 
United States and state departments of 
agriculture, Missouri cattle feeders are 
quite undecided as to whether they will 
feed cattle this fall, as most of them 
have sustained heavy financial losses. In- 
dications are that there will be a de- 
crease in numbers fed for market pur- 
poses. This is rather discouraging to 
millfeed dealers, particularly in view of 
the exceptionally quiet business of the 
past summer. 


LOUISIANA 


New Orteans, La., Sept. 3.—Flour 
sales this week were very small. Some 
95 per cent Kansas flour was sold at 
$6.50, 98’s, delivered, when most of the 
mills were quoting $7@7.25. 

Flour prices, on track, quoted to deal- 
ers here, basis 98-lb cottons: spring 
wheat flour, $8.75; Kansas patent, $7.25 
@7.50; soft wheat patents, $7.50@8. 

Corn products, in car lots from mill, 
quoted to dealers here in 100-lb cotton 
sacks: cream meal, $2.05; grits, fine and 
coarse, $2.10; corn meal, $1.70@1.80; 
corn flour, $2.15@2.25. 

Carn, per bu, No. 2 yellow 70c, No. 2 
white 70c; oats, No. 2 white, old, 50c, 
No. 3 white, new, 44c; wheat bran, per 
100 lbs, on track, 95c. 

Grorce L. Ferry. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth; also by 61 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 68,565 bbls, from 
Aug. 31, 1920, to Aug. 27, 1921, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 


-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1920-21 1919-20 1920-21 1919-20 
696 





Minneapolis ...14,319 17,032 907 

St. Paul ....... 485 448 eee 

Duluth-Superior 636 967 ost wee 

Outside mills .. 9,169 9,196 33 21 
Totals ...... 24,609 27,643 940 717 
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RULE OR RUIN? 


There seems to be a belief on the part 
of representatives of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation that the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs as an organization is 
making an effort to throw upon the scra 
heap present form of contract whic 
the millers’ organization has for some 
time past been using to govern flour 
sales. In this the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration officials are wrong to the extent 
that there is no such organized effort. 
The National Federated Flour Clubs as 
a trade body is not in sympathy with 
the efforts and mistaken methods of a 
few individuals who have recently tried 
to force the Millers’ National Federation 
contract into the discard. 

The question of whether or not a seller 
has an absolute — to dictate the terms 
upon which he will sell his product can- 
not be controverted, and no one in full 
possession of his mental faculties would 
attempt to do so. On the other hand, the 
question of whether or not these terms 
will meet with the buyers’ approval is 
strictly up to the individual decision of 
the buyer. If there is objection on the 
part of either or both, the business of 
either or both may suffer, hence, in the 
interests of both, any wrinkles which 
ruffle the surface of commercial affairs 
should, if possible, be ironed out. 

In view of the fact that the flour trade 
ne is composed largely of flour 
mill representatives, it is quite obvious 
that they could not, even if they so de- 
sired, become a part of any movement 
that would tend toward jeopardizing the 
interests of the mills they represent. 
Consequently, the actual attitude of this 
trade body would unquestionably be gov- 
erned by the majority interest of those 
composing it, and would of necessity 
have to be entirely guided in the use or 
disuse of the Federation form of con- 
tract by the wish of their principals. 

The eastern flour trade feels that the 
Millers’ National Federation form of 
contract is one-sided, and hence unfair, 
and a number of large buyers have re- 
fused to use it. In numerous instances 
millers have receded in their position of 
enforcing the use of this particular 
form, and permitted their representa- 
tives to sell on other forms of contract, 
judged to be more equitable by their 

uyers. In this manner they have con- 
tinued their business relations upon a 

rofitable and at the same time safe 
asis. On the other hand, there are 
many mills which insist upon the use of 
the me ge form, but the feeling of the 
trade is that they are proceeding upon 
no safer basis than those who are willing 
to accept a less objectionable contract, 
which still properly protects the inter- 
ests of both parties. 

As stated at the outset, the thinking 
members of the eastern flour trade do 
not question the right of the seller to 
dictate the terms of sale, but it is felt 
that, where these terms are objection- 
able, and on occasion prevent the con- 
summation of sales, it would be better 
all around if representatives of the two 
organizations, the millers and flour buy- 
ers, could get together and devise a form 
of contract which would be equally fair 
to both parties. In this they feel that 
their position is not unreasonable, but as 
an organization the National Federated 
Flour Clubs will not make any concerted 
move to break down the rightful practice 
of ‘the.seller dictating the terms. upon 
which he: disposes 0df- his _—. nor 
will it permit itself to be forced into a 


position of so doing by any of its indi- 
vidual members whose interests are not 
identical with those of the majority. If 
the few willful ones persist in their pres- 
ent attitude it can only result in the 
entire disruption of what could be built 
into an excellent and beneficial trade or- 
ganization. This is already evidenced by 
the resignation of one influential and 
active organization from the national 
body, and it is hoped that the policy 
of rule or ruin will be immediately aban- 
doned. 





THE FLOUR MARKET 


Continued irregularity in the wheat 
market kept this week’s flour market in- 
active. Buyers whose needs are now 
fairly well supplied were inclined to hold 
off, at least for the present, in making 
any purchases except in comparatively 
small lots for immediate shipment. 
There was only limited business for fu- 
ture delivery until toward the end of the 
week, when the market became a bit 
firmer and excited a little more interest 
on the part of buyers. It is altogether 
probable that a limited amount of busi- 
ness was worked on overnight bids. 

The prices, which still show a wide 
range, are considerably above buyers’ 
ideas, and until either the first come 
down or the second go up, it is not 
probable that any large amount of busi- 
ness can be worked. As buyers are in 
better position to wait than any time in 
the previous 30 days, and in view of the 
Jewish holidays coming in October, they 
are just as well satisfied not to have 
either too much stuff on hand or on the 
way, and feel themselves in a more or 
less independent position. 

The export situation has changed little. 
There is some demand for limited 
amounts from Europe, but the only large 
lot reported sold was in the neighbor- 
hood of 40,000 bbls, which it is under- 
stood was for Russian relief, and as this 
was of mostly lower grades it seemed to 
be the opinion of the trade that it was 
to be used for that purpose, but this 
sale did not affect. the market seriously. 

The rather substantial advances of 
Thursday and Friday caused an entire 
change in the buying situation, in that 
those buyers who were previously inter- 
ested entirely withdrew from the market, 
holding their offers at the levels of the 
market preceding the advance, and sell- 
ers felt that buyers had let the market 
get away from them. This belief was in- 
creased by the fact that there were sev- 
eral offers for good, round lots at. prices 
based upon the market as it was before 
the advance. 

The present market is in the peculiar 
position of finding both buyers and sell- 
ers very firm in their ideas regarding 
prices. The disposition of buyers to 
make purchases is governed entirely by 
their — on hand, and the position 
of the seller by the stiffness in the wheat 
market. Neither being willing to con- 
cede anything, business for the present 
seems quite at a standstill, compared to 
the activity of the past three or four 
weeks. 

Prices: spring fancy patent, $8.30@ 
8.70; standard patent, $7.70@8.10; first 
clear, $6@6.50; soft winter straights, $6 
@6.50; hard winter straights, $7@7.30; 
first clear, $6@6.50; rye, $6.50@7.50,— 
all in jute. 


CANADIAN FLOUR IN NEW YORE 


There was a persistent report this 
week that Canadian flour equal to the 
regular standard patent-quality was be- 
ing offered here at $6.10, jute. With the 
duty of 20 per cent added, the price 
would be brought approximately up to 
$7.30, about 50c below the average level 
of similar flour made in« the’ United 
States.. Whether or not much was sold 


could not be learned, nor was it ible 
to find out who were the sellers, but the 
information came from such a reliable 
source that it is credited as fact. 


CORN EXPORTED TO BRITAIN 


Morrow & Co., New York cereal mer- 
chants, purchased all of the corn flour 
which was suddenly thrown upon the 
market here a month or so ago when, 
through the reprehensible actions of a 
local concern, it was left in the hands of 
those who had sold it. The new pur- 
chasers have exported the entire lot, 
amounting to about. 10,000 sacks, to 
Great Britain. 


ARREST OF FLOUR DEALER 


The Bay State Milling Co., head office 
in Boston, represented in New York by 
Spaulding & Kilthau, has caused the 
arrest of Theodore Durham, whose for- 
mer name was Durenheimer, operating 
as the Gotham Flour Co., on a complaint 
of fraud. 

In substance, the complaint is that 
Durham purchased a quantity of Kansas 
flour to be delivered in plain sacks, had 
the flour brought to New York, and then 
had a local bag manufacturer print up 
sacks branded “Boxer” and otherwise ex- 
actly resembling sacks of the Bay State 
Milling Co., which has had the brand in 
use for more than 20 years. The milling 
company has always packed spring first 
clear under this brand, and claims that 
it is an attempt to defraud the trade by 
placing Kansas flour in these sacks. 

While Durham made several sales of 
this flour, the mill was able to locate 
only one actual delivery, and on the 
renee of this placed the matter before 
the district attorney, who immediately 
issued a warrant for Durham’s arrest, 
which was made on Friday of last week. 
The hearing of the case is awaited with 
much interest by the flour trade here. 


NOTES 


L. G. Spindler, New York flour broker, 
and Mrs. Spindler, are spending a few 
days at French Lick Springs. 

G. F. Booth, sales manager for the 
Roman Meal Corporation, Buffalo, was 
in New York for a few days this week. 

E. J. Thompson, of Hamilton, Ber- 
muda, was in New York this week on his 
way to Toronto to place his son in school. 
Mr. Thompson operates the largest bak- 
ery in Bermuda. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were E. M. Stults, treasurer and general 
manager of the Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Massillon, Ohio, and August C. Dahl, of 
the New Ulm (Minn.) Roller Mill Co. 

Transatlantic steamship lines this week 
reduced their rates on first class passage 
10 per cent, effective immediately. These 
are, however, winter rates, and will not 
apply to westbound steamers carrying 
the homeward rush of tourists to Amer- 
ica. 

The New York Produce Exchange 
Luncheon Club expects to have its rooms 
ready not later than Nov. 1. The work 
is progressing satisfactorily, and officers 
have been elected and committees ap- 
pointed to carry on the business affairs 
of the organization. 

John C. Koster, manager of. the Euro- 
pee export department of the Larabee 

xport Corporation, who has been spend- 
ing some three months visiting the mar- 
kets of Europe, arrived in New York 
this week, and after spending a day or 
two left for Kansas City. 

Fred Quackenbush, who has been rep- 
resenting the Bennett-Patton Milling Co. 
in the Metropolitan district in the past 
year, has resigned from that company to 
take a position with J. G. Webster, east- 
ern representative of the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill. This will be a 

deal like getting back home for 

r. Quackenbush, because for three 
years prior to going with the Bennett- 
Patton Milling Co. he was employed by 
the New York office of the New Prague 
concern. 





BALTIMORE 
Battimore, Mp., Sept. 3—Flour was 
stronger and more active this week. Buy- 
ers had fair stocks at lower prices, but 


believing the turn had come for keeps, 
they added to their holdings in a con- 
servative way where they” “fo so*at 


old rates-or a small advance, ‘which was 
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occasionally possible early. Some mills 
at the close were up all of 40c bbl from 
a week ago, others only 25c, while a few 
were Ww to sell at hardly any ad- 
vance at all, though the latter were gen- 
eraliy ngis than competitors, as it was, 

One of the most gratifying things to 
the trade this week was the coming off 
of cash wheat premiums in the north- 
western markets, thus insuring a revival 
of business with that section at an early 
date. The collapse at Winnipeg was per- 
fect, and if Minneapolis will do likewise 
the situation will be ideal. Snow’s bullish 
report helped the general cause, but the 
most impelling argument with buyers is 
the fact that nearly the whole of Europe 
is hungry, and looking to America for 
supplies. 

Springs were firmer but slow, owing to 
their premium, first patents closing noini- 
nally at $8.50@8.75; standard patents, $8 
@8.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 50@70c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less 
in bulk. Offerings were on the incre:ise, 
but there was no pressure to sell in «ny 
direction, though deferred shipment was 
cheaper than prompt. The transiiion 
from old to new flour has been mniide 
without disturbing the price, a feat prob- 
ably never accomplished before and <lue 
entirely to the favorable action of the 
market. Trading was apparently linit- 
ed to a few established brands. 

Hard winters were higher and more 
active, short patents at the close ranving 
$7.75@8; straights, $7.25@7.50,—in 9%-lb 
cottons; 50@70c more in wood, 5@ i0c 
less in jute, or 15@20c less in bulk. 
Standard stock sold well early at ind 
around $7, cotton, and toward the cose 
a good business was done in a popular 
brand at a special price showing liitle 
or no advance. Short patents were free- 
ly offered at a wide range, but the de- 
mand seemed to run almost exclusively 
to standard grade. Clears were wanted 
by exporters, but their scarcity indicted 
that they were going into the upper 
grades. 

Soft winters were stronger and in bet- 
ter request, short patents closing nomi- 
nally at $6.75@7; near-by straights, $5.75 
@6,—in 98-lb cottons; 50@70c more in 
wood, 5@10c less in jute, or 15@20c less 
in bulk. Patent was in limited dem:nd, 
because those using that grade princi- 
pally, the wholesale grocers and cracker 
bakers, recently laid in good stocks at 
somewhat under present rates. Near-by 
straights have been wanted by the ex- 
porters most all week, but they are yet- 
ting scarce now, owing to the constant 
buying, and it is difficult to find a inill 
that is not sold up for September and 
well into October. However, exporters 
admit having bought 5,000 bbls this week 
at $5.65@5.80, jute, for next week’s ship- 
ment, and if the whole truth were known 
perhaps this amount would be gre.tly 
exceeded. 

City mills ran fairly strong, and made 
good sales for export. Their prices are 
unchanged as to flour, and 50c ton lower 
on feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 51,169 
bbls; destined for export, 36,074. 


NOTES 


J. Ross Myers, flour jobber and bank 
director, is back from Eaglesmere, Pa. 

E. F. Richards, of John T. Fahey & 
Co., grain exporters, has returned from 
10 days’ motoring in Maine. 

Latest insurance rates on grain in 
Baltimore export ‘elevators: wheat, $1.50 
bu; corn, 80c; rye, $1.30; barley, 51; 
oats, 55c. 

Exports from here this week included 
25,749 bbls flour and 1,475,089 bus grain 
—943,794 wheat, 130,048 corn, 301,523 rye 
and 99,724 barley. 

Trueheart & Russell, flour jobbers and 
mill agents, have recently been making 
some large sales of flour, both to local 
and out-of-town buyers. 

A. W. Mears, of White & Co., flour, 
Baltimore and New York, says August 
was a great improvement over any re- 
cent month for business. 

Louis P. Goldsborough, of Goldsbor- 
ough Bros., grain commission, is back 
from a long vacation, spent princip:lly 
at Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 

Visitors were Samuel L. Taub, repre- 
senting Frederic Blank & Co., flour ¢x- 
porters, New York; J. M. Dempster, with 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. 
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Irving. © Hull, of S. H. Ruth & Co. 


local millers’ agents, reports that his. firm 
has secured t agency of the Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co. for this market. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
96, 1920, to Sept. 3, 1921, 434,911 bus; 
year ago, 361,216. Range of prices this 
week, 60@655%c; last year, no market. 

Charles P. Dorney, representing the 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 
sas City, made good sales this week as 
the result of a special price from head- 
quarters. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover is here 
this afternoon speaking on “The Influ- 
ence of Investing More of the Savings 
Funds of the Country in Real Estate 
Mortgages.” 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 17 to Sept. 3, 1,034,483 bus; same 
period last year, 947,710. Range of 
prices this week, $1@1.25%4; last year, 
$2@2.651,. 

John T. Fahey & Co., grain exporters, 
will clear from here this month the first 
full cargo of rye said to have been 
shipped from this country to Finland in 
many years. 

The indications are that Baltimore will 
be well represented at the twenty-fourth 
annual convention of the American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry, to be 
held at Chicago, Sept. 20-22, 

The Terminal Shipping Co. this week 
chartered the Maindy Grange to load 
30,000 qrs grain here for Rotterdam at 
18c bu. It is said other steamers are 
now being offered at the same rate, with- 
out takers, 

The Western Maryland Railway Co. 
has awarded contracts for increasing the 
capacity of its Port Covington elevator 
from 2,000,000 to 3,600,000 bus, and for 
extending its docks and otherwise enlarg- 
ing its facilities at this point. It is 
authoritatively stated that the cost of 
all the improvements is not likely to ex- 
ceed $1,000,000. 

Albert D. Cover, of the Cover Supply 
Co., feed, grain and hay, exhibited on 
change Thursday some remarkably fine 
growing corn, of the yellow dent variety, 
from his Chestnut Stock Farm, in Balti- 
more County. The stalks. showed won- 
derful growth and development, while 
the ears were the largest and heaviest 
ever seen on the exchange. The biggest ear 
weighed 2% Ibs, and the others 2% Ibs 
each; three of the ears weighed 81 Ibs. 

The flour inspection department of the 
Baltimore Chamber of Commerce is busy 
these days inspecting flour for export. 
Chief Inspector Smeak has his hands 
full, for, in addition to his long list of 
regulur patrons, he had to pass judgment 
this week on a big lot of flour going via 
this port to Constantinople, Turkey. As 
a cliinax to a rush week the inspector 
was finally called to Norfolk, Va., to 
inspect a lot of flour lying there for ex- 
port. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER* 
Rocuester, N. Y., Sept. 3—The week’s 
flour trade has been reactionary, with 
demand alternately fairly good and then 


petering out as wheat prices worked low- 
er. Apparently the trade is nervous over 
the possibility of cheaper grain, and 


neitiier the bullish reports on the wheat 
crop nor the extraordinary demand 
fron starving Russia is sufficient to give 
more than temporary confidence. Early 
in the week, with wheat prices firm to 
higher, bakers, jobbers and the trade 
generally bought without hesitation for 
immediate needs or slightly more, but 
toward the end of the week, with wheat 
in a sinking mood, the trade was inclined 
> stint itself on purchases from day 
O day, 

With one or two expections, mills here 
report sales considerably less than last 
week. The exceptions sold their output 
early in the week, and in some cases 
have orders that will take a fortnight to 
fill. However, this business has been ac- 
cumulating for several weeks. There has 
been some activity in futures, with sales 
up to 30 days, but millers are not in- 
clined to sell ahead much, and the total 
Is licht. Mills made 25c difference be- 
tween prompt delivery, which means old 
Wheat flour, and 30 days, which means 
new crop. 

There was considerable inquiry early 
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in the week, but all bets were off when 
the market weakened. Some inquiry in- 
dicated that the trade expects = mn low- 
er than can be made here ier resent 
conditions, Had the market held, some 
deals that er fy | fell through would 
have been cl . There has been little 
change in prices on clears or low grade, 
but spring patents are 25@30c lower. 

The principal quotations on spring 
wheat flours follow, but it is likely some 
of them are rather nominal: patents, $9 
@9.40, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; 
local, $9.75; straights, $9.25, cotton 98’s, 
mostly local; bakers patent, $8.75, cotton 
98's, car lots, Boston; first clears, $7@ 
7.75, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$7; low grade, $4.50, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 


As noted for weeks past, activity in 
pastry flour and soft wheat products 
generally is much more satisfactory than 
in spring wheat. Mills here runnin 
partly or wholly on soft wheat have ha 
a fair volume of sales and some of 
them are sold ahead four or five weeks. 
Advances in the grain market early in 
the week stimulated orders, and sales 
have been quite satisfactory. Prices are 
firm to a shade higher, with best brands 
winter straights offered at $6.50 bbl, cot- 
ton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.50. 

Rye flour trade has been fair, with 
sales mostly in moderate sized lots. Some 
mills are sold ahead and prices are 
steady to 10c higher, with best white 
brands quoted at $7.50@7.60 bbl, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston. Western brands 
unchanged, with light offered at $8.50, 
medium at $8, and dark at $7.50, all 
cotton 98's. 

Feed prices hold about steady. De- 
mand for heavy feeds, including mid- 
dlings, is better than for the lighter ones, 
but demand in all cases has been suffi- 
cient to take about everything offered. 
The weather has again reenos dry and 
hot, and pastures are short. Meadows 
have not started well, and the outlook 
for fall feed is poor. 

Quotations: spring bran, $23@24.50 
ton, sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $28; 
winter bran, $26, sacked, mostly job- 
bing; spring middlings, $26.50@30, 
sacked, car lots, Boston; local, $29, 
sacked; winter middlings, $26, sacked, 
mostly local. Rye feed in better demand, 
but prices unchanged at $22@24 ton, 
sacked, mostly local. Western feed fair- 
ly active, with prices steady. Corn meal 
$29 ton, and ground oats $33, both bulk. 
Corn meal, table quality, unchanged at 
$1.50 per 100 lbs, small lots. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This Week ..ccccccscccccee 8,2 4 
TMBt WOOK .ncccccccccsvece 8,900 48 


Of this week’s total, 6,200 bbls are 
spring wheat flour, 1,500 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

The plant of the Ideal bakery, Monroe 
Avenue, was slightly damaged by fire 
this week, + 

Many farmers have been forced to 
stop plowing for wheat until it rains. 
Some pcm | was plowed in early Au- 
gust, following soaking rains. 

Many complaints of weevil working in 
wheat bins come from Livingston County. 
Farmers are advised to close their gran- 
aries tight, and use carbon bisulphide, 
continuing the fumigation for 36 hours. 

Cost of living in Rochester advanced 
2.6 per cent in the month ending Aug. 
15, over the preceding month, according 
to figures given out by the Chamber of 
Commerce, mostly due to higher food 
costs. 

The Monroe County Farm Bureau ad- 
vises farmers here not to sow winter 
wheat before Sept. 19, to avoid Hessian 
fly. However, it should be sown there- 
after as soon as practicable, to give the 
wheat sufficient top before cold weather. 

Fire, supposed to be of incendiary 
origin, recently destroyed the old Lin- 
coln mill on. Irondequoit Creek, north- 
east of the city. The structure was built 
nearly 100 years ago, and was originally 
used for grinding flour. In recent years 
it was utilized for various purposes, until 
finally abandoned... , 

- Opponents of the St. Lawrence ship 


canal plan met in Albany on Thursday 
to or general opposition. The 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce re- 
fused to be represented at the meeting. 
While sentiment here is not unanimous, 
there is a large and influential group of 
men who believe the opening of the St. 
Lawrence and Great Lakes to seagoing 
vessels would be a big boom to the city’s 
commerce. T. W. Kyaprp. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Sept. 3—Either the 
prices of spring wheat patents have 
reached the point where buyers think 
them low enough, or stocks must be run- 
ning dreadfully low, as the mills have 
had an unexpectedly good demand for 
flour this week, considering the advance 
in the option. They were all looking for 
the trade to drop out after wheat prices 
began to go higher, in spite of which 
there was a steady improvement in the 
demand from small buyers, with the ag- 
gregate of sufficient volume to insure 
another full week’s run, and then some. 
The big fellow was not so much in evi- 
dence, as he only came in when actually 
short, and took as little as possible, hav- 
ing no faith in the stability of wheat 
prices. Besides, the low price of Kansas 
flour has sort of fixed his ideas of values 
for springs, and he is looking for a $7 
basis. The general opinion seems to be 
that the wheat market is being bulled 
to the limit, and may get a setback any 


ay. 

x little better export business in pat- 
ent was reported, considerable improve- 
ment being noted in Scandinavian dis- 
tricts. There was also a very good in- 
quiry for first and second clears, but 
none of the mills have seemed to have 
any to offer. 

Prices were easier for spring patents, 
with no strength at the close, today, as 
it is thought the premium on wheat will 
go still lower next week. Bakers patents 
seem to be particularly weak, witn some 
fancy offered at the inside quotation. 
First clears firm for anything desirable, 
while other grades were offered at 50c 
lower. Second clears were not obtain- 
able under $4.25, with some mills asking 
$5. Rye flour unsettled, dull and gen- 
erally weak. y 

More flour was made in this district 
this week than during any previous week 
this year, and the prospects are that the 
output will be still larger next week, 
although there will be a shutdown next 
Monday on account of Labor Day. There 
is a big bunch of orders on hand, nearly 
all demanding early shipment, and sev- 
eral of the mills running slowly this week 
will be forced to make up the lost time. 
The retail trade was slow, with no change 
in prices, the best family patent being 
quoted at $9.25 in 96-lb cottons. 

Kansas mills were offering flour at 
what was considered very low prices 
early in the week, but appeared to follow 
the advance in wheat later. Trade was 
reported quiet, although agents were 
sparing neither energy nor price to get 
the trade interested. There were quo- 
tations from $7.75 to $8 for short patent, 
and $7@7.75 for standard, .Buffalo rate 
points. 

The break in millfeeds here is said to 
be due to the dumping by northwestern 
jobbers of a large quantity held-by them, 
but, incidentally, the heavy production 
here has also helped some to depress 

rices. Bran dropped $1 and middlings 

1.50, and the heavier feeds §0c@$l. 
Offerings of bran and middlings are lib- 
eral, while most mills are still behind on 
heavy feeds. The demand has been light 
this week, but at the present decline the 
mills are looking for a better trade. Dry 
weather is also reported in many sec- 
tions, and the fact that Canadian buyers 
are in the market here may prevent a 
further decline. 

A number of cars were worked for 
Canada the past few days and, according 
to feed dealers here, the possibilities are 

for a large amount being taken 
after present shipments are marketed. 
The sales were all of bran, f.o.b., Buf- 
falo, and the buyers figure the cost at 
$23.25 before the cars are started across 
the river. The majority of the mills here 
are refusing to sell either bran or mid- 
dlings at the present reduction in price, 
as t are either sold ahead or have a 
good mixed car trade. 

Corn-meal coarse feed easier, with a 
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good demand. Hominy feed easier for 
spot, and demand fair. Gluten feed 
quiet and steady. Cottonseed meal is 
offered at last week’s prices for spot 
or prompt, but October, November and 
December shipments were quoted higher. 
Oil meal is being taken only as needed. 
The mills are asking $42, with resellers 
at 50c less. Milo, No. 3, is offered at 
$1.72, track, Buffalo. Buckwheat dull 
but firm. Rolled oats fairly active, but 
lower. Oat feed easy and freely offered. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
BRAS WOE ccccccccciccece 159,360 96 
EGGS WOES cccccccccsccecs 156,550 94 
Wee BE wecnscccesececes 59,630 36 
Swe FORE BHO scccccesecce 125,235 76 
Three years ago ......... 148,940 89 


NOTES 

Corn is maturing rapidly in this state, 
and in many sections farmers have start- 
ed to fill their silos. 

Three a steamers which have been 
in ordinary here since last fall, are being 
fitted out, and will start next week. 

Receipts of grain by lake at this port 
for the week were 6,036,000 bus, of which 
3,136,500 were wheat. Last year the re- 
ceipts of all kinds of grain were 948,000 
bus. 

Shipments of grain by canal to New 
York continue heavy, 310,165 bus wheat 
and 178;784 bus corn being loaded out 
of the Buffalo elevators this week. Last 
year the shipments were 120,700 bus 
wheat. 

Henry E. Lewis, of Ballston Spa, 
where for years he was head of the 
Lewis Milling Co., has become financially 
interested in the Ontario Milling Co. at 
Oswego, and will become secretary and 
sales manager thereof. The mill expects 
to be in operation by Sept. 15. 

E. Banaasser. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PuitaperpHia, Pa., Sept. 3.—Flour 
during the past week was unsettled and 
irregular, in sympathy with the fluctuat- 
ing wheat market. Buyers lacked con- 
fidence and operated cautiously, confin- 
ing operations closely to the satisfaction 
of current needs. - 

Export operations were of but limited 
proportions, buyers and sellers being 
apart on prices. 

NOTES 

C. Herbert Bell, president of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, spent the last three 
weeks at Big Island, Maine. 

John A. Killpatrick, grain, hay and 
feed dealer, returned on Monday from a 
month’s vacation at Ocean City, N. J. 

The plant of the Winchester Cooperage 
Co. was totally destroyed by fire on 
Wednesday, entailing a loss of $60,000. 
Over 20,000 bbls were burned. 

Among the visitors on ’change this 
week were F. G. Atkinson, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, and Sieg- 
mund Steeg, flour exporter, Chicago. 

The United Baking Co., of Gutten- 
berg, N. J., has been incorporated, with 
$100,000 capital, by Edward A. and Ida 
A. Gautet, and Leonia and George Rich- 
naker, Hackensack. 

Samuet S. DanIELs. 





CAMPAIGN FOR 2.75 PER CENT BEER 

A campaign to have 2.75 per cent pure 
barley beer declared nonintoxicating, un- 
der the terms of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, is now under way. R. E. Jones, 
president of the R. E. Jones Co., grain 
dealers and feed manufacturers, of 
Wabasha, Minn., is taking an active part 
in the campaign. Mr. Jones stands ab- 
solutely for the Eighteenth Amendment 
and for the elimination of the saloon for- 
ever, but has taken an unqualified stand 
for a beverage that is wholesome, nutri- 
tious and nonintoxicating, on the grounds 
that it would yield a great revenue to 
northwestern farmers and to the gov- 
ernment. He says that lack of funds 
for publicity is the only thing that can 
defeat the campaign. 





The American consular agency at 
Chuquicamata, Chile, was. cl on June 
30, according to information from the 
Department of State. 
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SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE PROSPECTS 





Secretary of Commerce Hoover Does Not Believe Germany Can Continue 
to Undersell United States Goods — Reduced Purchasing Capacity 
of Latin-American Countries Still Limits Imports 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 3.—Secre- 
tary of Commerce Hoover has expressed 
an optimistic view of American trade 
prospects in South America. In an ex- 
clusive interview given to The North- 
western Miller, Secretary Hoover de- 
clared that the bugbear of ruinous Euro- 
pean competition in the South American 
market, which had gained eredence in 
some trade quarters, was altogether un- 
justified by the facts. 

“Germany cannot undersell the Ameri- 
can exporter in South America for any 
appreciable length of time,” the Secre- 
tary of Commerce stated, “because she 
cannot square the existing low cost of 
production in some lines with the eco- 
nomic problem she faces in keeping her 
industries going and in meeting the con- 
ditions fanened on her in the war set- 
tlements.” 

“The situation as to European compe- 
tition with us in South American trade 
will not bring so complete a disaster to 
our future commerce as has been in- 
ferred in some quarters,” said Mr. 
Hoover. “We have certain export spe- 
cialties and certain repetitive goods that 
no one can dislodge. As to goods on 
more nearly competitive basis of, produc- 
tion, we will need to improve our proc- 
esses and our business methods, no doubt, 
but we can hold on to our share. The 
reduced purchasing power of Latin 
American countries reacts unfavorably 
on all exporting countries. 

“Until the present crisis in Latin 
America, due largely to the world slump 
in demand for important raw materials, 
has passed, no resumption of normal ex- 
port trade anywhere can be expected. 
Recent figures indicate that the decrease 
in foreign sales to Latin America affects 
German and other European manufac- 
turers in almost the same degree as those 
of the United States. The withdrawal 
of a few American export houses from 
Latin American trade centers can be 
paralleled with similar curtailments of 
European export organizations. 

“In the long view the comparative ad- 
vantage of German manufacturers in 
systematically underselling our own in 
South America is also exaggerated. The 
low cost of production at present pre- 
vailing in some German industries should 
be regarded as distinctly abnormal. It 
is closely related to the policy of the 
German government in subsidizing food, 
transportation and other public utilities 
at government expense. This policy can- 
not continue indefinitely, since it results 
in increased burden of taxation, further 
currency inflation and the piling up of 
ever-increasing budget deficits. Further- 
more, the advantage of German manu- 
facturers due to depreciation of the 
mark is largely offset by the fact that 
German industries are very largely de- 
pendent upon foreign raw materials, 
which must be bought in the same de- 
preciated currency in which the finished 
products are sold. 

“In so far as German inroads upon 
American trade in South America are 
dependent upon alleged superior credit 
facilities, it is entirely improbable that 
any such advantage can be maintained. 
Credit terms in Latin America have been 
materially changed during the war, all 
exporting nations offering less favorable 
terms than previously. The depletion of 
German financial resources makes it im- 
probable that the long and favorable 
credit terms freely offered in some cases 
before the war can be continued, even 
though temporarily renewed. With pres- 
ent financial difficulties of the German 
government, which must inevitably be re- 
flected in German finance and ultimately 
in German industry, there will be no op- 
portunity for adopting credit policies 
which nations much stronger financially 
cannot duplicate. 

“American manufacturers are in a 
more favorable position than previously 
as regards both banking and distribution 
facilities in South America. While an 
extensive American distribution mech- 
anism has been built up throughout Latin 
America since 1914, the German system 
of banks and trading companies has been 


seriously damaged. Important German 
interests in public utilities companies and 
others have been liquidated, and the 
whole basis for sales of German goods 
in South America has been materially 
weakened. Another factor of prime im- 
portance to American trade extension is 
the increased tendency toward American 
investments in Latin America. There 
will be no exportable capital available in 
Germany, as there was before the war, 
and South American countries will more 
and more look to the United States. 

“The reparations payments will also 
handicap German exporters. The taxes 
necessary to raise them, however they 
may be apportioned among German ex- 
port industries, must increase export 
prices to a point much nearer the world 
level. It is primarily by means of ex- 
ports that the German government must 
meet the reparations payment, and the 
natural tendency will be to charge all 
that the traffic will bear. 

“Altogether, it appears that the pros- 
pect of ruinous German competition in 
South America has been exaggerated. 
Even admitting the present advantages 
of German exporters, they are apt to be 
of a temporary nature, in view of the 
artificial basis upon which German in- 
dustries rest at this time.” 

The August cables from the South 
American representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are of interest, espe- 
cially because of their comments upon 
German competition. The reduced pur- 
chasing power of Latin American coun- 
tries is evidently still acting unfavorably 
on all exporting countries, including Ger- 
many. 

An important feature is the indication 
that in some manufactures the quality 
of German goods and their deliveries are 
not yet as satisfactory as before the 
war, probably because of war-time losses 
of skilled artisans, heavy taxation bur- 
dens, inadequate stocks of raw materials, 
and retarded industrial reconstruction, 
and some contracts have been refused 
for these reasons. Furthermore, low 
price levels in Germany have apparently 
encouraged a tendency to undertake 
more contracts than can be fulfilled. It 
is entirely improbable, also, that German 
exporters can continue to provide bona 
fide credit facilities superior to those of 
their competitors. 

The reduction of stocks of goods held 
in the Buenos Aires custom house to less 
than half of the quantity of last January 
is a most significant indication of the 
progress made in the recovery of busi- 
ness. The stabilization of import prices 
in the Argentine market is another fea- 
ture indicating the same fact. 

The statement regarding withdrawals 
of American firms should be considered 
as one phase of the adjustment of our 
trade upon a more permanent, normal 
basis. The elimination of many houses 
which had taken advantage of temporary 
war-time opportunities was to be expect- 
ed, and American trade in Latin America 
can now be built upon a substantial last- 
ing basis. 

The commercial situation in Argentina 
remains about the same as a month ago. 
Exchange has declined 5 per cent during 
this period, and imports are decreasing, 
but exports remain stationary. There 
has been a notable falling off in imports 
from the United States and Germany. 
Many American representatives and 
salesmen have been recalled. The mar- 
ket for crops is sluggish, although plant- 
ing is progressing normally. However, 
a favorable indication is seen in the re- 
duction of the stocks in the custom house 
which, with the exception of automobiles, 
are less than half of what they were on 
Jan. 1. 

The trade balance for the last month 
is reported as being unfavorable, and the 
decline in imports has affected the ex- 
change situation. Little foreign invest- 
ment capital is coming in, and it is gen- 
erally reported that the loan negotiations 
have been unsuccessful. Bank rates re- 
main steady, and loans are increasing. 
Credits. are becoming more difficult to 
negotiate, and there have been minor 


failures. Both checking and savings de- 
posits are decreasing. 

Import stocks are generally lower than 
for the corresponding period of last 
year. The demand is chiefly for agricul- 
tural machinery, drugs, textiles, paper 
and hardware. Import prices are gen- 
erally the same as they were a month 
ago, both for staples and for specialties, 
although lower prices are predicted for 
the former. 

Stocks of exportable commodities are 
greater than last year at this time with 
respect to wheat, corn, wool and hides. 
There is an export surplus of 1,760,000 
tons wheat, 2,637,000 tons corn, and 122,- 
000 tons linseed. Expert prices for raw 
products are about what they were a 
month ago, and it is generally predicted 
that they will remain firm. 

The demand for shipping space is dull, 
the charter market is much weaker than 
a month ago, and berth rates are simi- 
larly situated. It is expected that ship- 
ping rates will go lower. The dispatch 
of vessels is normal, and stocks of 
bunker coal and oil are about as usual. 

The quality of German goods entering 
the market is unsatisfactory and inferior 
to what it was before the war. The 
terms of sale generally require cash with 
orders, and delivery is not guaranteed, 
although freight rates are lower. Prices 
are irregular, but they are generally 40 
a cent lower than American. It has 

een reported that they have failed to 
make deliveries on two government con- 
tracts for steel and cars. Imports of 
German goods are small this month, but 
the low prices offered have a discour- 
aging effect on competition. The Ger- 
mans are selling specialties in this mar- 
ket, such as paper, toys, hardware, ma- 
chinery and household utensils, but they 
have sold little dyes or cutlery as yet. 
JoHn Marrinan. 





OKLAHOMA 

Memphis mills are actively in the mar- 
ket for raw products from southwestern 
states, and are storing considerable to 
fill later and probably stronger demands, 
says M. Moss Alexander, of the Strader- 
Alexander Grain Co., Oklahoma City, 
who recently returned from a visit to 
the Tennessee city. Demand for these 
mills’ products is lighter than in some 
former years, because of heavy feed 
crops in southern states, but it appears 
not to have weakened the mill demand 
for feed from southern territory. 

Reports from western Oklahoma, re- 
ceived by C. F. Prouty, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Grain Dealers’ Association, 
show that light showers fell in many 
counties the last two weeks and that 
plowing is under way wherever sufficient 
moisture was supplied. Mr. Prouty be- 
lieves 50 per cent of wheat crop has been 
marketed. An estimate of 60 per cent 
marketed is made by Jesse Vandenburgh, 
president Oklahoma City Board of 
Trade. 

Wheat movement of the last 10 days 
of August was reported slow, due to 
growers turning their attention to plow- 
ing and to the heaviest period of liquida- 
tion being over. During that time, 
also, flour was slow, probably in part 
due to belief in eastern states that the 
price of flour is going to drop. 

Representatives of mills returning 
from New York say dealers in the East 
now paying $7 for high patent flour be- 
lieve they soon can get it for $6. Local 
millers discount these beliefs, and are of 
the opinion that wheat will increase in 
price, and flour advance proportionately. 
Export business continues uninterrupted, 
despite reports from Europe that buy- 
ing is to slow up because of movement 
of spring wheat now under way. 

The Farmers’ Milling & Supply Co., 
Elk City, will not this year rebuild its 
flour mill recently destroyed by fire, but 
may do so next year. The corn mill and 
elevator are being rebuilt, and a Burnett 
car loader installed. 

New installations are reported as fol- 
lows: the Stockyards Milling Co., Okla- 
homa City, is erecting a warehouse; the 
Belt Milling Co., Oklahoma City, is in- 
stalling a corn mill, a Richardson auto- 
matic grain scale and a Eureka combina- 
tion cleaner; the Gibbons Elevator Co., 
Cole, is installing a No. 6 corn sheller. 

W. L. Hutcheson, of the Stockyards 
Milling Co., has sold his stock in the 
Central Grain Co., Oklahoma City, to E. 
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L. Beutke, manager of the company, and 
will devote his entire time to the milling 
business, 

Captain James Curtis Jeffries, for 
many years a mill products broker at 
Helena, Ark., died at his home recently, 
aged 71. Before entering brokerage he 
was for some time a pilot on the Missis- 
sippi River. 

That Roumania and Greece are becom- 
ing good buyers of American flour is a 
statement credited to D. J. Donahue, 
president Ponca City (Okla.) Milling 
Co., made just before his departure re- 
cently for New York in the interest of 
export business. 

The Oklahoma City office of the J. 
Rosenbaum Grain Co. announces that the 
company is rebuilding the burned con- 
veyor portion of its Sunset elevator at 
Galveston. 

Bert O. Cator, manager Cator Grain 
Co., Stratford, Texas, died recently from 
injuries received from a fall down an 
elevator shaft at that place. He fell 32 
feet after a propeller rope severed, and 
his back was broken. He was a well- 
known citizen of that section, and at one 
time was sheriff of Hansford County. 

If the policy of the Mexican govern- 
ment, of distributing corn to the poor, is 
continued on a large scale, dealers of the 
Southwest expect at least a small in- 
crease in the market price of that prod- 
uct. The Mexican minister of agricul- 
ture has purchased at New Orleans 5j0,- 
000 bus corn for distribution. 

Grain dealers say they have sensed 
lately the beginning of wheat holding by 
growers, which indicates that probably a 
majority of them have paid their detts 
or renewed at least part of their paper. 
In one county of northwestern Oklahoma 
five farmers in a community have stored 
over 100,000 bus wheat in their own bins. 

Jose Montmayor, Mexican consul in 
Oklahoma City, announces that Mexican 
duties on wheat and automobiles from 
American points are to be lifted Oct. 1 
and will so remain until Jan. 1. As re- 
gards wheat, he said the step is taken 
because of the short crop in Mexico. 

A charter was granted in Texas re- 
cently to the Roberts Pie Co., Dallas, 
with $4,500 capital stock. The incor)o- 
rators are F. V. Roberts, Fred Wells 
and B. O. Baker. 

One of the leading events of Oklahoma 
will be the Annual Pageant of Progress 
and Wheat Exposition at Enid, to be 
held in celebration of the opening of the 
Cherokee Strip. The Enid Milling Co. is 
arranging for a large wheat and ill 
products display. 

Because of high freight rates incident 
to long hauls, a movement is under way 
in sections of southern Texas to increase 
the acreage of feed. A feed dealer at 
San Antonio says that he paid $358 
freight on a car of wheat bran shipped 
from a northern state, and that the cost 
of the bran was $182. 

The backbone of car shortage has heen 
broken, says F. R. Jamison, of Amari!lo, 
secretary of the Panhandle-Plains Chm- 
ber of Commerce, following a survey of 
principal shipping stations of that terri- 
tory. His report shows that a sufficient 
number of cars is available, and also 
that there has been plenty of money to 
handle the wheat crop. 





FOREIGN DEMAND FOR RYE 


The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., writes to the trade: “Until Russia 
resumes her place as an exporter of rye, 
foreign demand will easily absorb all of 
the surplus that this country can spare, 
at prices very close to those of wheat. 
Not necessarily does this mean an «d- 
vancing market, or a level even as high 
as that now current, as is indicated by 
the. price course of. this last crop year, 
during which the United States exported 
a larger percentage of its available sp- 
ply than ever before, while prices during 
the same period declined over $1 per u. 
However, because of this very decline, 
there are now two sides to the market; 
values may go lower, but just as easily 
they may. go higher. Rye should follow 
wheat fluctuations.” 





By an act of Congress of Paragu‘y 
of May 28, 1921, the moratorium granted 
to the Banco Mercantil del Paraguay "y 
the law of Nov. 11, 1920, has been ex- 
tended to May 16, 1922. 
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CHICAGO, SEPT. 3 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b, Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 


merchantS ..seceeesaecceeceees $8.85 @9.00 
Spring patents, Jute ..cccccvecves 7.80@8.40 
Spring straights, jute ............ 7.50@8.00 
Spring clears, jute ......+seeeees 5.80 @6.60 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ........ 4.00@4.95 
City mills’ spring patents, jute... 8.35@8.60 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute .........-- $6.75 @7.00 

Straight, southern, jute .......... 6.40@6.80 

Clear, southern, jute ......+..+.- 4.80@5.80 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.35 @7.85 

Patent, 95 per CENT ....-eeeereeee 6.75 @7.10 

Clear, Kansas, jute .....-.e.eeees 5.50@6.10 


RYE FLOUR 

Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl... .$6.30@6.80 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 5.75 @6.25 

WHEAT—Export demand has fallen off 
the last three days. Strength in futures 
has helped domestic absorption. Premiums, 
as compared with September, closed as fol- 
lows: 
1 red 3@3%c over 
2 red 2@3c over 
3 red 1@2c over 
4 red 3@4c under 
1 hard 3@4c over 
2 hard 2@38c over 


1 dk hd 5@6c over 
2 dk 
3 
4 
1 
2 
8 hd Sep. to 1%c ov 3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
3 
4 


hd 4@65c over 
k hd 2@38c over 

h Sept. to 1c over 
h 2c over 

h 1@1%c over 

h %c ov to ic un 
h 6@7%c under 
n 25@28c over 

n 18@20c over 

n 10@15c over 


4 hard 2@3c under 

1 nor 12@15c¢ over 

2 nor 8@12c over 

$ nor 5@8&c over 

4n 5c over to 5c und d 

1 mixed 2@5c over mixed 2@38c under 

2m 2c over to 2c und mixed 1@6c under 
Range of cash prices for the week, with 

comparisons: 


d 
d 
d 
da 
y 
y 
y 
y 
da 
da 
d 


n 3c un to 5c ov 






This week Last week Last year 
. Ae @124 253% @260% 

@128 116 @124 ..... @260 

%@126% 120 @124 253 @265 


@128% 115% @123% 250% @260 
265 


CORN 
was followed by a lull in export demand, 


Free buying the first of the week 


Country offerings liberal. Market rallied to- 
day 1@1%c from low point. The range: 
This week Last week Last year 


1 mix.... 54% @56% 53 @56%..... Desece 

2 mix.... 544% @56% 53 @56%..... @evcees 

3 mix.... 54 @55% 52% @55% 142 @150 

4mix.... 58 @54% 54 @54% 143 @153 

5 mix.... 53 @64 ++»»-@51%147 @153 

6 mix.... 48 @52%48 @52 188 @157 

1 yellow. 54% @57 53 @66%..... @uceee 

2 yellow. 54% @56% 58 @56%..... @..... 

3 yellow. 544% @56 652% @56% 144 @158 

4 yellow. 54% @55% 51% @55% 141 @150 

5 yellow. ....@52 650 @64%..... @161% 

6 yellow. 47 @53 48 @58 141 @1658 

1 white.. 54% @56% 53 @66%..... etaes 

2 white.. 54% @56% 53 @56%-..... @... 

3 white.. 54% @56 64% @56 145 @149 

4 white.. ....@655% 61% @55...... er 

5 white.. 52% @58% ....@.... wees | Weer 

6 white.. 47 @53 48 @52 .? @...0% 
OATS—Market shows steady tone, with 

gradual firming in cash prices, as compared 

with futures, Country offerings light, and 


receipts in local market readily absorbed. 
The range: 


; This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 38° @42 344% @38% 67 @72% 
2 white. 35% @42 38 @40 66% @72% 
3 white. 33 @87% 29 @36% 65% @70% 
4 white. 25 @85 22 @31% 64% @68% 


RYE—Export demand poor. Cash in ac- 
tive demand, but offerings light. No. 2 
ranged $1.02@1.05, compared with 98c@ 
$1.02 last week and $1.91@2.08 last year. 
September finished today at $1.05%, Decem- 
ber $1.07%, and May $1.09%. 

BARLEY—Good demand for malting and 
export. The range was 50@68c, same as 
last weck, and 95c@$1.18 last year. At the 
rnd September was 63%c, and December 


CORN GOODS—tTrade lively and healthy. 


Good demand for oatmeal. Corn meal want- 
z domestically, but slow export demand. 
orn flour $1.65, corn meal $1.55, cream meal 


a. pearl hominy $1.60, granulated hominy 
a atmeal $3.15, car lots, per 100 Ibs. 
olled oats, $2.80 per 90-Ib sack. 
LINSEED MEAL—Trade quiet, with mar- 


ket a little easier at $41 ton, car lots, f.o.b. 
Chicago, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Week's receipts and shipments of flour and 
Brain (000’s omitted) follow: ° 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1921 1920 


FI 1921 1920 
“eed bbis..... 261 139 2,742 112 
-_'’ bus 1,743 1,320 3,189 1,598 
— bus eet a 6,195 1,641 4,875 330 
Ret Dus... 1,364 2,889 1,194 1,138 
ote bus......, 51 102 106 87 
tley, bus.... 181 134 109 57 


DULUTH, SEPT. 3 





FLOUR—Nominal prices, f.o.b. mills, at 

Duluth-Superior, per barrel, in 98-lb cottons: 
Today Year ago 

Family patent $7.50@7.90 $12.50@12.75 
Bakers patent ...... 7.25@7.65 12.20@12.45 
First clear, jute 6.00@6.40 10.25@10.75 
Second clear, jute... 4.00@4.40 8.25@ 8.75 
No. 2 semolina ..... 7.15@7.35 12.75@13.00 
Durum patent ...... 6.85@7.05 12.45@12.70 

RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b, mill, per barrel, in cottons: 
pure white, $6.75; No. 2 straight, $6.25; No. 
3 dark, $5.25; No. 5 dark, $6.45; No. 8 rye, 


$5.25. 


WHEAT—Market shows no great price 


changes from the previous close. 


Very little 


business passed in spring futures, owing to 


lack of offerings. Cash sales were 


Durum futures active at all 


also light. 


times. The 


many receipts caused some easiness in cash 


bids. Trade for both cash and futures was 
of good volume, All interests were buying 
durum, 
GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of cash wheat, on 
track, in cents, per bushel: 
-—Dark northern 
No.1 No, 2 
AUB. BT ccccsccccsecessce 150 145 
BEE ican ido bdtheenkss 151% 146% 
AUG. BO avcccccccccccccs - 148 143 
Aum. BL ccccccccccccccese 161 144 
Bept. FT cosccesecve bounces 149 144 
Bent. B cccccesccecseseece 147% 140% 
DONG. (BS ovnoveccescevceee - 150 143 
c-Amber durum— -——Durum—, 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 
Aug. 27... 127 125 121 119 
Aug. 29... 125 123 120 119 
Aug. 30... 121% 119% 116% 114% 
Aug. 31... 122% 120% 117% 115% 
Sept, 1.... 126% 124% 121% 119% 
Sept. 2.... 124% 122% 119% 117% 
Sept. 3.... 125% 123% 119% 117% 
Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents per bushel: 
Corn Oats Rye 
Aug. 2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
27.... 53% 32% @33% 100% 44@62 
29.... 63 32% @33% 100% 44@62 
30.... 51% 31% @32% 98 44@60 
$1.... 52% 31 @32% 99% 44@60 
Sept 
Becces 535% 32% @34% 102% 46@62 
Bence 52 32% @33% 101% 46@62 
Bssccs 53% 32% @34% 103 46@62 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 


ing the week, per bushel: 


-—Spring—— 

ept.—, a Durum—, 
Aug. Old New Dec. Sept. Oct. Dec. 
ee 127% 131 127 119 119 117% 
ee 127 131% 129% 119 119% 117% 
BO. .c0e 125 129 128 116% 116 115% 
ee 126 131 129 118% 118% 117% 
Sept 
saeées 129% 134 132% 122% 122% 121% 
Be cvcce 129 133 131 120% 120% 119% 
SB. veces 130 135 133 121% 121% 120% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by we 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitte 


eks ended 
d): 


-— Receipts——\ -—Shipments—, 


Wheat— 1921 1920 1919 1921 
Spring .... 676 237 85 6321 
Durum ,...2,365 652 87 1,009 
Winter .... 93 23 10 118 





Totals ..3,134 912 182 1,448 
COFR cccccs 67 , ©e0 eee 
Oats ...66. 273 22 30 36621 
Rye ..w.... 1,207 490 785 1,194 


Barley .... 511 95 144 344 
Flaxseed .. 55 46 4 106 
Bonded... ... BT oases aoe 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, 


1920 1919 
| <p 
350 
2 
ae 
475 287 
a 3. 
3326 
Sept. 3, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 


omitted in stocks): 


Receipts by 


c-Wheat stocks—, ——grade——,, 





1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 1919 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 dk nl 
1,2 nor jf 184 102 9 198 85 5 
3 dk nor } 
3 nor § 126 28 -» 216 58 14 
All other 
spring .. 357 64 76 288 105 28 
1, 2am dal 
1,2dur f§ 342 198 10 667 224 34 
All other 
durum ..1,752 350 60 858 139 46 
Winter .... 87 24 1 43 36 10 
Mixed ..... 144 10... 808 228 55 
Totals ..2,942 776 156 3,077 875 192 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 


elevators in bushels (000’s omitted) 


c—Domestic——, -—-Bonded——_, 


1921 1920 1919 1921 


COFM cesses | arr eee 

Oats .csces 5,561 29 321 oe 
RV c.ccce obenee S797. B.008 oss 
Barley .... 569 97 583 4 


Flaxseed .+- 881 436 17 40 
FLAXSEED 
market is 


The future very 


1920 1919 


unsettled. 


Prices closed at 1@3%c under Aug. 27, No- 


vember showing least 


loss. Most of the 


trading was done in October, September fol- 
lowing and the rest of the list receiving only 


scant consideration. Shipments 
light, though offsetting arrivals 





continue 
by a fair 





margin. Spot and to-arrive No, 1 is quoted 
at le under October. 
Range of flaxseed futures: 


<———Close—_, 
Sept. 4 
Aug. 29 High Low Sept.3 1920 


Sept. .$1.98% $2.01% $1.91 $1.96% $3.24% 
Oct. .. 2.01 2.04 1.94 1.98 3.29 
Nov. .. 2.01 2.05 1.96% 2.01 3.31 
Dec, .. 2.05 2.07 1.98% 2.01 3.32 





MILWAUKEE, SEPT. 3 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b. Milwaukee: 





Brim PACOME 2 ciscccecccccsasses $8.25 @8.50 
Gorimg straight ....cscccccccvcves 7.60@7.90 
Wiret COMP ccc ccccccccvcccccceses 5.75 @6.50 
Becond CIOAP ...wccccscsccccccese 5.00@.... 
Bee TOU, WEED ccccenessecscans 6.75 @7.00 
Rye flour, straight ............... 5.65 @6.50 
RBRVS BOUF, GAT cccccccccccccceces 5.00@6.00 
MEMMORS BOGORE ccccccccccccccscces 6.75 @7.25 
Corn flour, 100 lbs 1.75 @1.80 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs .... - 1.70@1.75 
Corn grits, 100 lbs 1.65@1.70 


MILLFEED—Easy. Offers light, but de- 
mand slack and confined to spot, only con- 
sumptive needs being covered. Interest 
lacking in near-by or deferred shipment. 
Prices steady on bran and middlings. Oth- 
ers easier. Winter bran offered at 50c@$1 
ton under spring. Standard bran, $15.50@ 
16.50; standard fine middlings, $16.50@17; 
flour middlings, $20@22; hominy feed, $23.50 
@24.50; red dog, $30@33; rye feed, $13.50@ 
14; old process oil meal, $40@41.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $41@42; brewers’ dried grains, 
$22@23; gluten feed, $30.15,—all in 100-lb 
sacks, . 

WHEAT—Advanced 5@l5c. Receipts, 148 
cars; last week, 488; last year, 72. Reduced 
offerings readily taken by millers and ship- 
pers. Premiums stronger, particularly on 
dark northern, which sells 80@35c bu over 
September. No. 1 dark northern closed at 
$1.56@1.61, No. 2 $1.51@1.56, No. 3 $1.41@ 
1.46, No. 4 $1.34@1.38, No. 5 $1.29@1.33, 
No. 1 red winter $1.31@1.32, No. 2 $1.30@ 
1.31, No. 3 $1.27@1.29, No. 4 $1.23@1.25, 
No. 5 $1.19@1.22; No, 1 hard winter $1.31@ 
1.32, No. 2 $1.30@1.31, No, 3 $1.26@1.29; 
No. 1 mixed $1.31@1.41, No. 2 $1.34@1.36, 
No. 3 $1.23@1.31, No. 4 $1.20@1.26, No. 5 
$1.19@1.24. 

RYE—Advanced ic. Receipts, 24 cars; 
last week, 77; last year, 143. Discounts 
shortened %@lic under light movement and 
good demand, milling and shipping. Spot 
ranged 2@2%c under September. No. 1 
closed at $1.02%; No. 2, $1.02%; No. 3, 99c 
@$1.02; No, 4, 95c@$1.01, 

CORN—Closed firm, but about unchanged. 
Receipts, 959 cars; last week, 1,059; last 
year, 166. Offerings continue fair, and are 
quickly absorbed by shipping and manufac- 
turing buyers. Premiums steady at slight 
reduction, spot selling at 1%@1%c over 
September. No. 2 white closed at 55%c; 
No. 2 yellow, 56c; No. 2 mixed, 55 %c. 

OATS—Advanced 1@2c. Receipts, 258 
cars; last week, 295; last year, 574. Good 
demand from shippers and industries; offer- 
ings only fair, and premiums stronger, spot 
selling at 3@4c over September and new 3c 
over to 2c under, according to weight. No. 2 
white closed at 36@40c; No. 3 white, 33@ 
39c; No. 4 white, 31@37c; sample grade, 
29 @ 33c, 

BARLEY—Advanced 2@3c. Receipts, 162 
cars; last week, 207; last year, 125. Re- 
ceipts moderate and demand fair, heavy be- 
ing wanted by industries. Futures easier. 
Towa quoted at 55@70c, as to quality; Wis- 
consin, 55@71c; Minnesota, 50@70c; Dakota, 
50@70c; feed and rejected, 50@58c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





c—Receipts— --Shipments— 

1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbls. 29,750 13,960 27,910 14,560 

Wheat, bus 198,450 97,200 332,650 33,465 

Corn, bus..1,232,625 237,975 1,456,293 91,500 

Oats, bus.. 539,325 1,159,480 215,898 391,200 

Barley, bus 236,385 233,295 48,430 53,250 

Rye, bus... «33,360 197,660 10,570 84,520 

ST. LOUIS, SEPT. 3 
FLOUR—Quote, nominally, jute basis, 
f.o.b, St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Firat PateMt occccveccccscccsccses $7.50@8.00 

TORINO 6 vote ects snencsecosecion 7.40@7.80 

PR BN 6 :4:6.0.66. 9b b06 4.0000 shoes 5.50@6.00 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 

4. MELEE LE LEPERILTELEEE EE 6.50@6.75 

RINE 05 06.0.6.0:6.660.5 5-006 49000008 5.60 @6.85 

EP POUP TT TTT eT rere 4.75 @5.00 
SOFT WINTER FLOUR 

ig | | MPPPETELELELULELEL eee 6.35 @6.75 

DESEEE. cn ccctesasteccsencargocace 5.50@5.90 

| BCC TETTL ee re eee 4.40@5.00 


MILLFEED—tThe market continued quiet 
until the latter part of the week, when an 
improvement was noted in the demand for 
middlings. Bran, however, continued dull 
all week. Quotations, per ton, in 100-lb 
sacks: hard winter bran, $14.50@14.75; soft 
wheat bran, $15@15.25; gray shorts, $19@ 
19.50. 

WHEAT—Monday and Tuesday there was 
a weak tendency, but on Thursday the cash 
market advanced 4%c. There was a fairly 
good demand for soft wheat all week, and 
offerings were taken care of. Hard wheat, 
which was in light supply, was also in de- 
mand, especially the good milling qualities. 


* erally steady and dull, 





Receipts were 724 cars, against 803 last 
week. Cash prices: No. 2 red, $1.30@1.32; 
No. 3 red, $1.25@1.28; No. 4 red, $1.20@ 
1.22; No. 2 hard, $1.27@1.33. 

CORN—Offerings were light. Trading 
was slightly more active, demand showing 
some improvement. Receipts, 127 cars, 
against 264. Cash prices: No. 3 corn, 52@ 
53c; No. 1 yellow, 56c; No. 2 yellow, 56c; 
No. 1 white, 54@55c; No. 2 white, 53@54c. 

OATS—The market was very sparingly 
supplied with public offerings, and advanc- 
ing prices failed to stimulate the demand, 
hence very little business was done. Re- 
ceipts, 162 cars, against 170. Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, 39@40c; No. 3 oats, 34@38c; 
No. 4 oats, 33@34c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1921 192 1921 1920 


Flour, bbls... 148,760 119,980 183,240 111,060 
Wheat, bus. 1,270,063 937,310 817,400 651,200 
Corn, bus.... 241,800 292,500 276,270 209,180 
Oats, bus.... 381,750 744,000 312,120 543,990 
Rye, bus..... 42,900 16,500 ..... 4,860 
Barley, bus.. 16,000 36,800 6,730 16,740 





KANSAS CITY, SEPT. 3 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 


NS oo 650 60 0000eee Cuneccaeeewes $6.85 @7.25 
ait | | | SERRE TERERELELEL ELE 6.35 @6.70 
Ue GHOEP nscesccccsaccevceceses 4.85 @5.75 
Second CIOAF oevcssccvssscconcece 4.20@4.75 


MILLFEED—Market for bran very slow, 
and supplies plentiful. Shorts in very strong 
demand, with offerings scarce. Quotations, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks: bran, $10.50@11; 
brown shorts, $14.50@15; gray shorts, $16 
@17. 

WHEAT—Fairly strong cash wheat mar- 
ket prevailed most of the week, and ad- 
vances owed much to action of futures. 
Demand for hard wheat good, and included 
all classes of buyers. Apathetic condition 
set in toward close, when futures failed to 
hold gain. Delay in arrival of inspected 
samples was another reason for dullness. 
Soft wheat was in better supply but limited 
request at unchanged to higher prices. Hard 
wheat gained 4@5c over last week’s figures, 
and soft wheat 3@4c. Cash prices: hard 
wheat, No. 1 $1.19@1.24, No. 2 $1.18@1.24, 
No. 3 $1.15@1.20, No. 4 $1.13@1.19; soft 
wheat, No. -1 $1.31@1.32, No. 2 $1.30@1.31, 
No. 3 $1.18@1.20, No. 4 $1.12@1.17. 

CORN—Advanced 1@38c. Demand limited 
to scattered feed orders, and small supply 
was about equal to requirements. Cash 
prices: white corn, No. 2 46@47c, No. 3 45 
@46c, No. 4 44@45c; yellow corn, No. 2 50% 
@5lic, No. 3 49% @50c, No. 4 47% @48c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 45% @46c, No. 3 43@ 
43%c, No. 4 42% @43c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


co—Receipts— --Shipments— 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Flour, bbls. 35,100 12,350 129,350 14,450 


W’t, bus.2,994,300 1,574,100 2,039,850 1,016,550 


Corn, bus.. 63,751 154,000 298,750 63,750 
Oats, bus..173,400 248,200 63,000 76,500 
Rye, bus... 26,400 36,300 3,300 4,400 
Barley, bus 72,000 33,000 19,500 15,600 
Bran, tons. 1,260 1,780 4,280 1,920 
Hay, tons.. 5.808 12,504 204 2,952 





TOLEDO, SEPT. 3 
FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98's, f.o.b. mill, $6.25@6.50; spring, $7.80. 


MILEFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ............ $.....@19.00 
Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 20.25@ 21.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 21.50@ 23.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags ....... «eee» @41,00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... .....@ 5.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 91 cars, 50 contract, 
CORN—Receipts, 52 cars, 44 contract. 
OATS—Receipts, 31 cars, 30 contract. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
r-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1 1920 


921 1920 1921 9 
Wheat, bus.. 127,400 95,200 3,250 35,634 
Corn, bus.... 65,000 20,000 5,465 2,644 
Oats, bus.... 63,555 313,650 203,980 16,850 





BALTIMORE, SEPT. 3 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring firat patent ....seccccccens $8.50@8.75 
Spring standard patent .......... 8.00@8.25 
Hard winter short patent ........ 7.75 @8.00 
Hard winter standard grade ..... 7.25 @7.50 
Soft winter short patent ........ 6.75 @7.00 
Soft winter straight (near-by).... 5.75@6.00 
Rye Beur, WHS ccscccesecccscves 6.50@7.00 
Rye Geer, SteMGard ...ccescsceces 5.75 @6.25 
City mills’ Jobbing prices: 
City mils’ spring patent ............. $9.50 
City mills’ blended patent ............ 9.50 
City mills’ winter patent ............. 7.76 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 7.10 


MILLFEED—FEasier in instances, but gen- 
Quotations, in 100-Ilb 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $22@23; soft 
winter bran, $24@25; standard middlings, 
$23@24; flour middlings, $30@31; red dog, 
$40@41; city mills’ middlings, $23@23.50. 
WHEAT—Advanced 3%@3%c; demand 
and movement good. Receipts, 665,953 bus; 
exports, 943,794; stock, 3,918,981. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.38; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.26%; Septem- 








1122 














ber, $1.26%; October, $1.28%; range of 
southern for week, $1@1.26%, 

CORN—Unchanged; movement and de- 

mand small. Receipts, 69,735 bus; exports, 
130,048; stock, 63,801. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 8 yellow or better, track, 7éc 
asked; contract spot, 66c bid; range of 
southern for week, 60@65%c; no market for 
cob corn, 

OATS—Up 4@4%c; demand improving, 
movement light. Receipts, 29,466 bus; stock, 
882,024. Closing prices: No, 2 white, domes- 
tie, new, 45% @46c; No, 3 white, domestic, 
new, heavy 43@43%c, light 42c. 

RYE—Gained 1%c; movement and de- 
mand fair. Receipts, 189,615 bus; exports, 
301,528; stock, 1,338,851, Closing price of 
No. 2 western for export, $1.15. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 


Receipts and exports in August, with com- 
Parisons (000’s omitted): 
7~Receipts— cr Expo rts—, 





1921 1920 1921 1920 

Flour, bbis..... 200 95 91 - 87 
6,716 3,406 6,292 

5 69 39 

274 eee eee 

1,211 476 = 1,600 

50 eee 

56 eee eee 

Millfeed, tons.. 1 2 eee eee 


Receipts and exports from Jan, 1 to Sept. 
1, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


— 7—Exports—, 
1921 1920 1921 1920 
Fiour, bbis..... 1,006 1,671 486 1,724 
Wheat, bus... .16,925 18/826 15,219 15,304 
Corn, bus......16,461 3,327 15,909 498 
Oats, bus.... 1,439 2,762 679 «1,891 
Rye, bus...... - 9,890 17,642 9,133 17,168 
Barley, bus.... 661 79 =1,058 70 
Malt, bus...... 27 306 eee eee 
Buckwheat, bus... 2 oe eee 
Millfeed, tons.. 11 11 a6 





PHILADELPHIA, SEPT. 3 
FLOUR—Receipts, 10,100 bbis, and 12,- 
188,051 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 490,000 lbs to 
Leith, 1,000 sacks to London, 800 to Ant- 
werp and 16,000 to Danzig. Quotations, per 

196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ........ biveoces $8.50@9.00 
Spring standard patent . eedecdes «+ 7.75@8.25 
Spring first clear ........... sseee 6.60@7.00 
Hard winter short patent ...... «+ 7.75@8.00 
Hard winter straight ....... seeee 7.25@7.50 
Soft winter straight ........... -» 5.75@6.356 


RYE FLOUR—Qulet and without impor- 
tant change. Offerings moderate but ample. 
We quote on a basis of $7@7.50 bb! in sacks, 
according to quality. 

WHEAT—Market alternately higher and 
lower, closing firm at a net advance of 
4@5c. Trade quiet. Receipts, 568,956 bus; 
exports, 126,933; stock, 1,126,290. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter . + +$1.82@1.37 
No, 2 red winter, garlicky ..... ++ 1.22@1.27 

Other grades quoted at the following 
schedule of discounts: mixed wheat, 6c un- 
der red winter; No, 3 wheat, 3c under No, 2; 


No. 4 wheat, 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat,- 


lic under No. 2. Sample according to qual- 
ity, 

MILLFEED—Supplies small, but demand 
slow and market weak, with some varieties 
slightly lower. Quotations: 

Spring bran ..........60.e00+-$28.00@24.00 
Soft winter bran ....... sseeeee 24.00@25.00 
Standard middlings ........... 24.00@25.00 
Flour middlings ..........++.++ 29.00@31.00 
Red dog ..... 39.00@40.00 

CORN—Market for export deliveries firm 
and %c higher under light offerings, but 
trade quiet. Local car lots advanced lc. 
Receipts, 159,514 bus; exports, 42,857; stock, 
636,048. Quotations: car lots, in export ele- 
vator, No. 2 65% @66%c, No. 3 62% @63%c; 
car lots for local trade, No. 2 yellow 74% 
@75%c. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Quiet, but firmly held. 
Quotations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy ....... $2.30 


eee e ween eweweee 


Granulated white meal, fancy ........ 2.35 
White corn flour, fancy .........++++- 2.50 
Pearl hominy and grits ....... cocse 8.40 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases, 24 pkgs, 
BE GR, GOGM cocccccccccccccvcecccess £96 
OATS—Demand only moderate, but of- 


ferings light, and market firm and %c high- 
er. Receipts, 60,624 bus; stock, = -~ 
0. 


Quotations: No. 2 white, 45% @i4éc; 
white, 48 @44c. 
OATMEAL—Quiet but steady. Quota- 


tions: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $6; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 90-lb 
sacks, $6.40@6.50; patent cut, per two 100-lb 
sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, 
fine $6.30, coarse $5. 





NEW YORK, SEPT. 3 

FLOUR—Flour market quiet on uneven 
wheat market, rapid changes in grain prices 
keeping buyers out. Substantial advances at 
close of week scared out the few buyers 
previously interested. Some export business, 
but bulk assumed for Russian relief. Prices: 
spring fancy patent, $8.30@8.70; standard 
patent, $7.70@8.10; first clear, $6@6.50; soft 
winter straight, $6@6.50; hard winter 
straight, $7@7.30; first clear, $6@6.50; rye, 
$6.50@7.50. Receipts, 219,085 bbis. 

WHEAT—Market irregular, with higher 
prices at close of week. Prices: No. 2 red, 
c.L.f., $1.38; No. 2 hard winter, $1.39; No. 1 
northern Manitoba, $1.57%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $1.35%. Receipts, 899,500 bus. 

CORN—Market firm and higher in sym- 
pathy with wheat. Prices: No. 2 yellow, 
77%c; No,.2 mixed, 77%c; No. 2 white, 
19 %c. Receipts, 32,200 bus. 


, 2. " pos in ery with 
Sg Oh Eg Masia etn 5 aed ranged 42@60c, ac- 
cording to quality. iat a 358,000 bus. 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


BUFFALA, SEPT. 8 


FLOUR—Prices per barrel, sy —" 
carloads: 


Best patent spring 5 oe coxa slQlll Loo hee 
Bakers patent .......see+eeereene 17.85@8,00 


First clear ......ccsccseecsescess 6,50@7.00 
BECOME ClOAF nso ccccccccccscsecs » 4.25@4.50 
Rye, pure white .......-.-eeeee0% 6.75 @7.00 
Rye, -OtFaight 2.0 .cccccreccccecscs 6.25 @6.50 
Sacked 

WAM, POF COM cocscccccoee eee +++ @17.00 
Standard senna, per ton. . @19.00 

@ 24.50 






MImeG Te0E 2... cscccccccecs 
Fiour middlings. e's 


Red dog, per ton ........ coves eves se 36.00 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ...... «..-- 

Corn meal, coarse, per tom ..... «.... @ 29.75 
Cracked corn, per ton ........- @29.75 
Hominy feed, white, per ton. @28.80 
Gluten feed, per ton .........+++ @34.93 
Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent. @ 47.00 
Ol mBORk, POP COM ciceccccccccce cvsde @ 42.00 
Rolled oats, 90-Ib sacks ececsee --@ 2.7 
Oat feed, sacked, per ton ...... 8.00@ 8.50 
Milo, No. SB, 100 IDS 2... cccccccce coooe@ 1.72 
Buckwheat, 100 Ibs ......60+50+ «e0+-@ 4.00 


WHEAT—Receipts were light of nots win- 
ter and, while the inquiry was good, there 
were no buyers at the high prices asked to- 
day. Most of the receipts went into stor- 
age. No, 2 red was held at $1.38, and a 
car of No. 3 soft white was sold today at 
$1.35, on track, through billed. 

CORN—Market fairly steady, with a good 
demand and light receipts. There was a 
decline during the week of 1@1%c, closing 
at lc under last Saturday, and all offerings 
taken. Closing: No. and No. 2 yellow, 
66c; No. 3 yellow, 65c; No. 4 yellow, 64c,— 
on track, through billed. 

OATS—Higher, on light receipts and a 
good demand. Practically no offerings sev- 
eral days this week on track, and no inquiry 
in store. Closing: No. 2 white, 43c; No. 3 
white, 41c; No. 4 white, 39c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters appear to be sup- 
plied at present. Some good-sized lots were 
sold at 65c for September shipment early 
in the week. but 68@70c was asked today. 
Feed barley was quoted at 64@68c, on track. 

RYE—tThere were bids of $1.05 for No. 2, 
on track, through billed. 





BOSTON, SEPT. 3 

FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 
Spring patents, special short...... $9.50@9.75 
Spring patents, standard 8.00@9.30 
Hard winter patents ............. 
Soft winter patents ... ° 
Soft winter straights . 
Soft winter clears 
Rye flour, white patent 





6.50@7.25 
MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with market 


easier. Spring bran, pure $23@23.25, stand- 
ard $22.50@22.75; winter bran, $22.75 @24.50; 
middlings, $23.50@28; mixed feed, $25@30; 
red dog, $41; gluten feed, $38.43; hominy 
feed, $30.25@31.75; stock feed, $31; oat hulls, 
reground, $12; cottonseed meal, old, $44@48; 
linseed meal, $43,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Demand slow, with market 
easy. Granulated yellow, $1.95; bolted yel- 
low, $1.90; feeding, $1.55; cracked corn, 
$1.55,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Demand_ quiet. Rolled is 
quoted at $3.15, and cut and ground at 
$3.46, in 90-lb sacks. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
c-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 


1921 1920 1921 1920 
Wien, Obin.... BEGGS BEFBO 22000 econ 
Wheat, bus... 1,445 294,410 68,078 611,677 
Corn, bus..... .. aaeeree 781 138,876 
Oats, bus..... 20,690 44,760 6,784 6,955 
Ve” ree 250 5 eee 
Barley, bus... ..... BGO cdo eeoce 
Corm meal, Bois BIB nnccs  secces seeve 
RECEIPTS DURING SEPTEMBER 
1921 1920 
Whee, WHA vc cccccvscces 115,695 70,120 
Wheat, BOS cceciccccees 78,470 691,760 
COPM,, WUD seccosssodcece 1,430 5,830 
CR, BOD cveciociccovios 124,390 158,675 
Be TD bacck civeccnase > @heee 
Millfeed, tons .......... 240 120 
Corn meal, bbis . ° 680 320 
Oatmeal, cases ......... 2,865 ose 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... 1,275 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 7 

Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b, Minne- 
apolis, per 196 lbs, were within the follow- 
ing range: 

Sept. 7 Year ago 

Short patent, 98-1b 

GORRTE iscvcciccrs $8.30@8.90 $12.90@13.50 
Standard patent .... 8.05@8.40 12.50@12.85 
Second patent ...... 7.80@8.00 12.15@12.50 
*First clear, jute ... 5.40@5.60 10.25@10.50 
*Second clear, jute.. 3.60@4.05 7.50@ 7.80 

*140-lb jutes, 

Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Sept. 7), in 
jute, were: 


Sept. 7 Year ago 
Medium semolina ..$7.00@7.10 $11.75@11.85 
Durum flour ....... 6.60@6.85 10.50@10.60 
GROOE 5800 0,0.604,0 v.0:0.00 4.35@4.40 7.50@ 8.00 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Sept. 10... ...... 237,700 457,835 398,660 
Sept. 3... 411,885 267,955 324,515 335,465 
Aug. 27... 411,745 278,630 391,485 378,740 
Aug. 20... 354,515 289,755 328,880 367,500 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1921 1920 1919 1918 
Sept. 10... ...... 6,695 10,130 ...... 
Sept. 3.... ...... BOLL eer 
Aug. 27... 1,865 6,085 ...... 8,115 
Aug. 20...° L845 ....00 - veeves © seviee 








OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, —Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1921 1920 1921 1920 
June 26. 61 69,115 175,550 161,010 360 eee 
July 2.. 68 63,916 182,360 135,475 TT eee 
July 9.. 61 68,615 163,245 114,255 670 ees 
July 16. 61 69,115 199,646 148,285 335 450 
July 23. 61 69,115 175,255 159,945 2,305 — 
July 30. 62 69,615 182,240 132,600 «+. 1,765 
Aug. 6.. 62 69,615 193,310 134,620 520 ese 
Aug. 13. 60 65,065 200,450 143,495 1,085 1,045 
Aug. 20. 60 62,865 206,150 132,655 eee eee 
Aug. 27. 57 63,725 201,860 146,805 eee es6 
Sept. 3. 46 53,950 170,825 99,015 716 ees 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Sept. 7), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-]lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 

t. 7 Year ago 
ue vecvedeeee ~$12. Beis. 00 $38.00@39.00 
13.50@14.00 46.00@48.00 
19.50@23.00 58.00@59.00 

«eee + @70.00 


Bran 
Stand. middlings.. 

Flour middlings.. . 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 30.00@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $23.75 @24.00 


No, 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.00@24.25 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.25@24.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 24.50@24.75 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. .....@14.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 2.10@ 2.15 
Corn meal, yellowt ........++.-. - 2.05@ 2.10 
Rye. flour, white® ..........0e6% 6.80@ 6.90 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 4.00@ 4.10 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ....... 7.15@ 7.25 


Graham, standard, bbit 


Rolled oats®® .........+.5% see» @ 2.70 
Mill screenings, light, per ton. «-:-@ 6.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. @ 8.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 5.00@ 9.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning. . 7.00@12.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 10.00@15.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 15.00@20.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ...... + 6.00@10.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 10.00@15.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 5.00@ 7.00 
Linseed of] meal® ........cce00 soe @39.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. {Per bbl in 


**90-Ib cotton sacks, 


CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
September and December wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


sacks. 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
pS, ae 187% @140% _..... @137% 
Re B. 6:9 on vicices 142% @146% _..... @141% 
a SE 140% @144% _..... @139% 
OB cect cnces 142% @146%_-....... @141% 
a eestodue i8eane Dovsse coceeQ@issce 
WO. B cise i cides 1444%@148% _..... @143% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Bem, BB ccscccae 132% @1386% 130% @135% 
Bept: Bo secoeccce 136% @140% 184% @139% 
Sept, 2.....6.... 134% @138% 132% @137% 
3 Rreree ee 136% @140% 134% @139% 
PS Gi: ered women Salk eudce caaee Wistees 
Beopt. 6 ..cccseee 138% @142% gg oy 
Sept. Sept. Dec. Sept. Sept. Dec. 
31ft....$1.30% $1.30% 38...... $1.34% $1. 34% 
» Perry 1.34% 1.33% 6°..... ...,4. 
S.covcs 1.32% 1.81% 6...... 1.36% 1.35% 

*Holiday. tAugust. 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
80... 47@48 30 @81 94 @95 40@58 
31. 47@48 29% @30% 95% @96% 40@58 
ep 

1.;:.. 48@49 30% @32% 97 @98 41@59 
2.... 48@49 30% @32% 96% @97% 42@60 
3.... 47@48 31% @32% 97% @98% 43@60 
Oi von .cwUee CECE dacs: “chssOast. actos 
*Holiday. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: ept. 4 

Sept.3 Aug. 27 1920 
Wheat, bus ..... 5,196,840 4,654,430 3,643,630 
Flour, bbis ...... 26,110 23,440 5,137 
Millstuff, tons . 1,096 979 1,746 
Corn, bus ...... + 168,750 132,870 109,200 
Oats, bus ...... -1,319,080 1,254,890 1,504,420 
Barley, bus ..... 527,850 662,720 861,420 
Rye, bus ........ 191,700 167,680 234,360 
Flaxseed, bus ... 154,350 107,000 92,820 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 
8 





ending Saturday were: ept. 4 

Sept.3 Aug. 27 1920 
Wheat, bus .....2,112,750 1,310,520 1,135,360 
Flour, bbis ...... 457,089 425,195 274,557 
Milistuff, tons ... 17,344 16,743 10,606 
Corn, bus ....... ~ 61,980 76,050 39,590 
Oats, bus ....... 567,360 603,200 615,090 
Barley, bus 480,480 468,600 444,850 
RPO, BUS ccccces 47,880 78,970 200,220 
Flaxseed, bus ... 47,880 74,670 22,400 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in: Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Sept. 4 Sept. 6 





Sept. 3 Aug. 27 a 1919 
No. 1 dark ..... 98 91 253 
No, 1 northern.. ... oes oH 17 
No. 2 northern $49 ase eee 7 
Po rss 1,378 1,261 431 1,781 
¢ —— wbeee ds 1,476 1,352 608 2,061 
In 1918 ........1,168, 20 rasib aoe 
OM a ee ish ee See: 
In 1916 ........5/874 6,625 oes eae 





September 7, 1921 





COARSB GRAIN STOCKS 






Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted); 


Sept. 4 Sept. 6 
Sept. 9 ane, 27 1920 1919 
10 5 


Corn ... 5 
Oats ..15,973 16, 308 876 3,617 
a Se 1,000 357 952 

ye .... 165 87 84 5,366 
Fiexs'd 1,074 1,097 120 31 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Sept. 7 
1918 

29 
1,573 
523 

242 

15 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 


flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth 


c—Mplse— -—— Duluth—__, 


Track Toarr. Track Sept. Oct, 
Aug. 30...$1.90 1.90 1.94 1.91% 1.95 
Aug. 31... 1.94 1.94 1.98% 1.96 1.99% 
Sept. 1.... 195 1.95 2.00 1.98% 2.01 
Sept. 2.... 1.94 1.94 1.99 1.98% 2.00 
Sept. 3.... 1.91 1.91 1.97 1. ws% 1.98 
Sept. 5*. meat akehe ahd geeee cecce 
*Holiday. 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Satur- 


day and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














o—Receipts—— —In store—, 
1921 1920 1919 1921 1920 i919 
Minneapolis, 154 93 80 1,074 12) 31 
Duluth..... 55 «6103 4 106 440 17 
Totals.... 209 196 84 1,180 56 48 
OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quote: Tues- 
day, Sept. 6, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
. a F rom—-_ -— 
Phila- New- 
New Bos- Balti- dei- port 
To— York ton more _ u News 
Aberdeen ...... 43.00 .... esse 
— sees 27.50 27.50 27. 50 27. 50 27.50 
7. 27.60 27.60 27.50 27.50 
00 26.00 .... 26.00 
ee x 30. 00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Cardiff ........ 26.00 ‘ 
Bergen ........ 30-85 30-35 30-35 30—' : 
Christiania .... 30-35 30-35 30-35 30-:' 
Stavanger ..... 30-35 30-35 30-35 30-"5 
Copenhagen ... 30-35 30-35 30-35 30-55 .... 
Cork ...cccece. 26.00 .... 26.00 .... 26.00 
Dublin ........ 26.00 .... 26.00 + 26.00 
DURES .cccccce BB.0O cece cece cose cos 
Glasgow ....... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Stockholm ..... 35-40 35-40 35-40 35-10 ee 
Gothenburg ... 30-35 30-35 30-35 30-55 
Malmd ........ 35-40 35-40 35-40 35-10 .... 
Hamburg + 25.00 30.00 30.00 30.50 30.00 
Bordeaux  B9.60 wece coco oo eeee 
Havre ...sseees rig ecco cevc 
Marseilles ..... 40. 
Helsingfors .... 30-38 35-40 35-40 35—! ! 
Genoa, Naples.. 60.00 .... .«... . 
| eee oe BOP cece were ° 
EME 60 ccvccces BC.00 .n0e cece cere cove 
Liverpool ..... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.:0 26.00 
London ........ 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.50 26.00 
Londonderry ... 26.00 .... 26.00 .. one 
Manchester .... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.0 26.00 
Newcastle ..... BP “secs seco o- ence 
Rotterdam .... 27.60 -27.60 27.50 27.50 27.50 
Gibraltar 2.2.22 CB.08 .o00 wooo op esas 
Southampton .. 26.00 1... «weee ose 
Danzig ........ SE.OW coos cece 86,00 
Pirsous ....... « BECO wcce cece case 





United States Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the Unite: 


on Sept, 3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Corn Oats Ry 
Baltimore ..3,913 73 $81 1,25 
Boston ..... 50 1 10 1 
Buffalo ..... 882 1,010 4,698 227 
Chicago 3,016 3,859 19,433 546 
Afloat .... 355 255 2,389 “ 
Detroit ..... 18 17 141 29 
Duluth ..... 2,941 120 5,161 1,22 
Galveston’ ...4,095 2 oo 2 
Indianapolis. 500 314 550 
Kan. City...8,408 2,255 2,822 
Milwaukee... 264 533 1,449 7 
Minneapolis 1,476 10 16,972 15 
N. Orleans. .3,147 259 198 eee 
Newp. News. ... eee 20 
New York... 491 80 864 Bt 
Omaha ..... 1,933 478 2,295 295 
Peoria ...... 220 37 910 is 
Philadelp’a 1,164 640 261 24 
St. Louis....2,720 194 857 2 
Toledo ..... 995 62 1,215 4 
Canals ...... 465 144 60 
Lakes ...... 1,688 1,169 369 37 
Totals ...38,741 11,500 60,455 4,37! 
Last year..20,758 2,564 12,798 2,210 


CHANGES FOR THE WEEK 

Increases—Wheat, 4,081,000 bus; « 

450,000; oats, 1,656,000; rye, 185,000; 
241,000. 





Minneapolis—Grain and Flour Move 
Receipts and shipments at Minn 
by crop years, ended Aug. 31 (000's 





ted): 

RECEIPTS 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Wheat, ee, 126,064 116,589 118,034 
Corn, bus.... 11,158 8,841 8,258 
Oats, bus.... 30,010 17,811 36,046 
Barley, bus.. 18,601 12,165 43,085 
Rye, bus..... 5,548 8,336 17,430 
Flaxseed, bus 6,812 5,356 7,610 
Flour, bbls... 1,014 1,016 1,161 
Millfeed, tons 72 116 112 

SHIPMENTS 
1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 
Wheat, vr - 64,515 40,282 39,974 
8 6,094 6,291 
18,704 33,500 
11,992 35,810 
12,536 8,320 
. 685. . 1,595 
Flour, bbis... 16,321 19,189 19,364 
Milifeed, tons 624 803 710 


States 


Brly 
72 


206 
145 


238 


-_._—« 


2,932 
2,238 


rn, 1- 
varley, 


ment 


apolis, 
omit- 


1917-18 


90,827 
15,060 
43,878 
35,519 
12,068 
6,166 
721 

67 


(917-18 
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September 7, 1921 
POLITICS AT THE CAPITOL 


Record of Congress in Blocking Administra- 
tion Measures Viewed as Prophetic of 
Reverses at Polls Next Year 


Wasuineton, D. C., Sept. 3.—With 
successful initiation of the disarmament 
conference, the conclusion of a separate 
treaty of peace with Germany and Aus- 
tria, the settlement of the long-standing 
squabble between Panama and Costa 
Rica and the brightening prospects with 
regard to Mexico, the nearly six months 
the Harding administration has had 
charge of the federal government have 
shown a good deal of progress with the 

at tasks that were faced on March 4. 

This good start is conceded by most of 
the big Democratic leaders, so far as the 
administrative end of the government is 
concerned, except in the case of the 
Shipping Board, and this unhappy insti- 
tution, even with the Democrats, is not 
without sympathy as it labors to clear 
away its wreckage and make the Ameri- 
can merchant marine something more 
than a name. 

Up on Capitol hill Congress has been 
making a very different kind of a rec- 
ord. It is, indeed, the general consensus 
of opinion here that unless President 
Harding makes such a spectacular show- 
ing with the armament limitation confer- 
ence that it becomes the big issue next 
year the Democrats have a good chance 
of capturing the next House. Congress 
may turn over a new leaf after the 
present 30-day rest, but its performance 
to date in the extra session is one which 
pleases the Democrats, as they look for- 
ward to the next campaign, more than 
the Republicans, 

In the first place, Congress has been 
blocking stubbornly and persistently sev- 
eral of the measures regarded by Presi- 
dent Harding and his advisers as abso- 
lutely essential to relieving the economic 
situation. How important the economic 
situation is from a political viewpoint 
is difficult for those who do not make a 
business of studying politics to under- 
stand, but every politician knows that it 
is fundamental that hard times beat the 
party in power at the next election, and 
good times make “turning the rascals 
out” much more difficult. 

Presidential candidates of the party in 
power have been defeated because the 
wheat crop was bad, and elected because 
it was good. Candidates of the “outs” 
have been swept into office because a 
panic ruined business and made hard 
times just before election, and have been 
badly defeated because some economic 
condition,—such, for instance, as a flood 
of buying orders from abroad,—over 
which they had no control, intervened to 
make business good. 

So President Harding and his advisers 
have looked to the problem of making 
business—which has not been of the best 
lately—more active. One of the big sore 
spots has been that railroads of the 
country, which starved for years, with 
no ready cash and with the highest in- 
terest rates for years staring them in the 
face, have cut all their expenditures to 
the bone. .Naturally, this cessation of 
buying and spending by the railroads has 
been felt all the way down the line in 
the business world. 

The President has felt, and members 
of his cabinet agree with him heartily, as 
do, for that matter, most of the leaders 
upon Capitol hill, that if a little oxygen 
could be pumped into the railroad or- 
ganizations the effect would be instantly 
apparent on the whole business structure 
of the country. He proposed to advance 
them the money which the government 
owes them, without forcing them at this 
time to pay what they owe the govern- 
ment. The determination of these 
amounts, incidentally, will uire con- 
sideralle time for discussion and litiga- 
tion, hut railroad baiting is still believed 
by some of the politicians in both houses 
of Congress to be good politics. They 





declainn about the extravagant salaries 
Paid railroad _greaisente, sob about pro- 
uctions, and “defend” the 


aa Wage r 
nterests of the “people.” 
, The House passed the railroad bill be- 
ore the recess; the Senate failed to do 
- the men opposing the ‘railroad bill 
n the Senate were a comparatively small 
minority, but their talking and threats of 
Tunning their speeches Into a filibuster 
Prevented its passage, although President 


’ wheat via the: Yellowhea 


Harding had been most anxious that this 
measure should be adopted. Meanwhile 
the railroads continue unable financially 
to place the orders they would like to 
give, and the men who would be put at 
work by those orders remain unemployed, 
which means that they are buying scanti- 
ly from the grocers, and not at all from 
the clothing store. 
Joun Marrinan. 





ALBERTA’S CROP CONDITIONS 


One Fourth Reduction in Wheat Over Last 
Year—Shipments by Way of the 
Panama Canal 


Epmonton, Atra., Sept. 3.—On the 
most favorable count, Alberta will have 
a one fourth smaller wheat crop this year 
than last. The first estimate by the 
provincial government was 50,000,000 bus, 
while from other sources forecasts have 
been made up to 65,000,000. The 1920 
crop was 83,526,900 bus. 

Alberta is not accustomed to such 
small averages per acre as this year’s 
crop is yielding. Eleven bushels is the 
government’s estimate, compared with 
201% last year and 30 or more in some 
previous years. Dry weather in the 
southern part of the province is the ex- 
planation. The northern districts have 
a heavy yield, but the production of 
the — as a whole has been brought 
much below normal by the failure of the 
crops in the dry belt. It is likely, how- 
ever, that the final harvest figures will 
be somewhat over the 50,000,000 mark, 
and may run up to nearly or quite 60,- 
000,000, 

A larger part of the new crop than 
that of last year’s will be shipped by the 
Vancouver - Panama _ route. Export 
agents at the coast say that they expect 
four times the usual volume of business 
this year, and that they look for the 
bulk of it to come from Alberta. 

Shipments of western wheat to the 
British market via Panama amounted 
last season to nearly 13,000 tons of 2,240 
lbs, and at least 50,000 tons of the 1921 
crop will go by that route, if the Van- 
couver dealers are correct in their fore- 
cast. The route has been proved an en- 
tirely practicable one for the movement 
of wheat, and while it will never sup- 
plant the Atlantic route it will certainly 
divide with it the carrying business origi- 
nating in the Canadian West. 

The first cargo of wheat from this 
country to reach the British market via 
Panama was shipped on the motor ship 
Buenos Aires last spring. A _ service 
from Vancouver to European ports, 
through the canal, had been commenced 
eight years ago, but had been interrupted 
by the war before it had got to the point 
of carrying wheat. 
Johnson Line of cargo boats, of which 
the Buenos Aires is one, said at the time 
that the advantages of the route were 
such as to guarantee its increasing use 
from year to year. 

“It has been questioned,” he said, 
“whether wheat suffers by going through 
the Panama Canal, but the idea that it 
would not stand the tropical climate 
seems to be altogether exploded by our 
experience. We landed some of the car- 
go at Belfast on our way to London, and 
it was reported to be in excellent condi- 
tion. Moreover, the wheat we took to 
London was, so far as we could see, in 
perfect order. It looks as if, in future, 
while Manitoba wheat will continue to 
go via Fort William and the Great 

akes, the crops of Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan will ultimately find an outlet 
by way of Vancouver and the Panama 
Canal.” 

This wheat export business by the Pa- 
cific route will depend in large measure, 
however, upon the question of freight 
rates. An effort is now being made to 
secure an equalization of rates as be- 
tween the West and the East, and the 
Canadian Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners has a request before it from 
western boards of trade and other inter- 
ested bodies for a mileage rate on a 
basis equivalent to that in the case of 
Halifax or St. John, the Atlantic ports. 
The mountain haul has heretofore com- 
manded a special tariff on account of 
the generally acceptéd greater difficul- 





ties of operation, but it is now claimed 
er rate that the 
ways could car 
Pass, whi 


in objection to this hi 
Canadian Natiénal 
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means by the Edmonton-Vancouver 
through line, as cheaply per mile as it 
could be shipped to the Atlantic coast. 
Boards of trade throughout the West 
are generally behind the appeal for an 
equalized freight rate to the coast, and 
it is hoped that the railway commission- 
ers will give a favorable decision in time 
for the beginning of the. season’s ship- 
ments in December. 
Avusrey Futierton. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—Some agents 
of hard winter wheat mills report a de- 
cided improvement in demand, with good 
sales in a small way at slightly under 
top asking quotations. Quite liberal 
sales of Kansas short patents were made 
the latter part of the week at $8 bbl, in 
sacks, the open mill quotations being 10 
@l5c per bbl more. Some of the mills 
making standard patents also report an 
improved demand, with more liberal sales. 

Demand for spring wheat flour has 
not kept pace with hard winters, and a 
generally quiet business is reported. 
During the early days of the week prices 
were advanced 40@50c bbl. This cut off 
all inquiry for these brands of flour. 
Toward the end of the week values were 
reduced about 20c bbl, and remained so 
at the close, the result being that agents 
found it wellnigh impossible to interest 
buyers. 

The widest fluctuations in prices have 
been made by Minneapolis mills, which 
have shown more of a disposition to cut 
prices than has been the case with coun- 
try mills. Today, Minneapolis patents 
are offered at $9.20 for prompt shipment, 
with deferred shipment at $9@9.10, in 
sacks. Country mills are generally hold- 
ing-around $8, with not much said about 
the kind of shipment to be made. 

Perhaps the most discouraging feature 
of the local situation is the way that 
local buyers of all degrees of importance 
ignore the bullish features of the mar- 
ket. Outside opinion seems to have lit- 
tle effect in stimulating trade. In other 
years such reports and opinions were 
given large consideration in determining 
whether consumers and distributors, as 
well as big bakers and jobbers, should 
purchase, and when or how much. To- 
day these matters are all forgotten, and 
when brought to the attention of the 
buyer the results are far from satis- 
factory. 

Stocks carried by the local trade are 
far below the usual amount on hand at 
this time of the year. Similar conditions 
are reported at other New England 
points, and it looks as if the flour trade 
of New England will enter the fall and 
winter season with the smallest amount 
of flour on hand for many months. Mill 
agents look for conservative buying dur- 
ing the balance of the year, with no 
activity in the demand at any time. 

Corn meal prices are a shade lower, 
but demand has been slow and the ten- 
dency is toward lower prices. Oatmeal 
continues in quiet demand, with the mar- 
ket fairly steady. 

There is a quiet demand for rye flour, 
with prices at the moment higher, but a 
general feeling among the trade that they 
will rule lower. 


NOTES 


H. K. Schafer, treasurer and manager 
the Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
was on ’change the past week. Other 
visitors were Mark Bates and H. D. Rus- 
sell, Chicago; J. L. Cameron and E. F. 
Allen, Atlanta; F, E. Osborne, Batavia, 
N. Y. 

Oliver S. White, president and general 
manager the Jonesville (Mich.) Milling 
Co., was in Boston the past week arrang- 
ing for a new representative to fill the 
vacancy caused by the recent death of 
Charles C. Upham, who had represented 
the mill for many years. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Pending Trademarks 

The following trademarks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Faust”; No. 138,976. Owner, 
Blanks Sales Co., St. Louis. Used on pre- 
pared biscuit, pie dough, cake and pancake 
flour, and cocoa. 

“Dough Builder”; in triangle on black 
circle, with star; No. 143,221. Owner, Red 
Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, Used on 
wheat flour, 

“Tolossa’’; No, 188,477. Owner, Cisneros & 
Co., Inc., New York. Used on wheat flour. 
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FLOUR CHEMIST COURSE 


Dunwoody Institute Offers Instruction in 
Milling and Baking Chemistry—Classes 
Start Quarterly, Beginning Oct. 1 

The William Hood Dunwoody Insti- 
tute offers a special course in milling and 
baking chemistry for graduate and ex- 

erienced chémists, the regular course 

ing six months. Classes start Oct. 1, 
Jan. 1, and every three months there- 
after. 

It is stated in the institute’s announce- 
ment that “there is a considerable de- 
mand for specially trained chemists in 
the baking and milling industries which 
the institute is not able to meet. The 
number of qualified men is relatively 
few, and all are already attached rather 
permanently to the staffs of the more 
progressive bakeries and mills. Ordinary 
so-called cereal and milling chemists 
fully able to meet the routine demands 
of the work do not have the necessary 
technical background or special training 
to find themselves at ease with the un- 
usual problem. 

“Undoubtedly many men are available 
at present who have completed the usual 
collegiate requirements in chemistry or 
chemical engineering and who are looking 
for the field in which they propose to 
build up their future, while still others 
experienced in some line of applied chem- 
istry are now contemplating a change to 
some more promising line. Baking and 
milling chemistry furnishes an attractive 
opportunity in salary and character of 
work. 

“These men are unusually well equipped 
to profit by an intensive course of ap- 
proximately one half year, during which 
time they are put through an experience 
in the practical manufacture of bread 
and flour; experience in the experimental 
milling and testing of flour; and addi- 
tional training in applied chemistry along 
the lines of the testing of the many in- 
gredients which ultimately find them- 
selves in bakers’ products. Further than 
this, they are pre-eminently fitted by vir- 
tue of their advanced training to attack 
problems of research. 

“In addition to the six months’ course, 
shorter courses in different phases of the 
work, as outlined above, will be given to 
special students. For further informa- 
tion address the William Hood Dun- 
woody Industrial Institute, Minneapolis.” 








WAR ON CAPPER-TINCHER BILL 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 3.—A suit to 
restrain officers and directors of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade from com- 
plying with the provisions of the Capper- 
Tincher bill, which became a law June 19, 
was filed in the United States circuit 
court, Friday. The suit would also en- 
join, by permanent injunction, Jesse W. 
Barrett, attorney general of Missouri, 
from enforcing the law. 

The three plaintiffs who instituted the 
suit are W. H. Marshall, stockholder and 
secretary of the W. H. Marshall Com- 
mission Co., H. J. Diffenbaugh, a mem- 
ber of the local exchange, and B. C. 
Moore, stockholder and president of the 
Moore-Seaver Grain Co. The plaintiffs 
allege that the law takes away from them 
property owned by the organization and 
gives it to producers without remunera- 
tion. They state that their property is 
not public, and should not be taken from 
their control without due process of law. 

The principal objection to the law, 
according to the petition, is that it per- 
mits co-operative dealers to purchase 
seats on the exchange, in violation of the 
rules of the board. <A _ co-operative 
trader, it was explained, offers rebates 
to producers on all profits. This method 
of obtaining business is regarded as un- 
ethical by members of the board, the 
plaintiffs say. The petition charges that 
the bill is unconstitutional and its pro- 
visions void because the property of the 
Board of Trade and that of its members 
is made public and shared by alien oper- 
ators who can demand a membership 


under the law. 
R. E. Srerirne. 





Machines developed in northern Cali- 
fornia for hop picking are said to be the 
most efficient of the labor saving devices 
employed in the agriéulfirdl industry, 
and are in growing-demand oversea. - 
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The week’s advance in wheat has not 
stimulated flour buying in Pacific north- 
western markets, as buyers believe it to 
be only temporary and that the pendu- 
lum will swing the other way in time to 
replenish supplies at previous levels. 
There was a fairly satisfactory small-lot 
trade before the advance, but buyers are 
again holding off. 

Export trade is unsatisfactory. Ori- 
ental flour buyers are very close traders, 
and having bought quite liberally at re- 
cent low levels, have enpennlly with- 
drawn from the market. The month’s 
business with Hongkong and Japan ap- 
pears to have demonstrated, however, 
that there is a good outlet for flour in 
that direction, and millers are optimistic 
that there will be a fairly broad demand 
for flour from the Orient for some 
months if wheat values hold steady, or if 
not, whenever values recede. 

The United Kingdom has not been in 
the market during the week, and has not 
even shown sufficient interest to inquire 
as to mill prices. 

The southeastern markets are getting 
flour from middle western mills at 65@ 
80c bbl below Pacific Coast mill quota- 
tions, and only a very limited business 
is being done from the Pacific Northwest 
in that section. 

Top patent quotations, basis cotton 
98’s, seaboard: Montana, $7.45@8.60 bbl; 
Dakota, $9@9.50; Kansas, $7.45@7.65; 
Washington, made from Montana, Da- 
kota and local hard wheats, $7@8.80; 
local bakers, $6.35@6.40. _ Blue-stem 
family patent remains at $7.55 bbl, basis 
49-lb cottons. 

Millfeed demand is light. Local mill- 
run is held at $21 ton in straight cars, 
delivered transit points. Montana mixed 
feed is quoted on track, seaboard, at $18. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 52,800 98 4 
Last week ........ 52,800 29,941 57 
VORP GOO ccccccvecs 52,800 15,325 29 
Two years ago..... 52,800 29,730 56 
Three years ago.... 46,800 27,957 59 
Four years ago.... 28,800 11,674 40 
Five years ago..... 40,800 28,077 69 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 57,000 34,511 60 

Last week ........ 57,000 22,442 39 

WOOP OBO vicccccve 57,000 2,709 5 

Two years ago..... 57,000 7,726 13 

Three years ago.... 57,000 31,855 55 

Four years ago.... 57,000 13,667 23 

Five years ago..... 57,000 23,650 41 
NOTES 


Montana first clear is quoted at $6@ 
6.60 bbl; Dakota, $7@7.50. 

Flour receipts at Seattle for the sea- 
son are 360 cars, against 275 a year ago; 
at Tacoma 310, against 180. 

August wheat shipments to Japan 
from Seattle and Tacoma, according to 
the Merchants’ Exchange, were 360,000 
bus. 

There is a demand from bakers 
for old crop flour. The mills are offer- 
ing only new crop, supplies of which in 
stock here are low. : 

Seattle and Tacoma flour exports in 
August, according to the Merchants’ Ex- 
change, were: to Japan, 32,732 bbls; 
United Kingdom, 62,611; continental 


Europe, 11,691; China, 23,800; Manila, 
15,180; South America, 865. 

The United States Shipping Board 
freight rates to Mediterranean ports for 
cargoes of grain and flour, already 4@5s 
above the rates of foreign carriers, have 
been increased 2s 6d ton. 


The United States Shipping Board has 
issued an order to stop all Bere of 
cargo to the Orient on its ships beyond 
60 days ahead. The fact that the con- 
ference rates to the Orient have gone to 
pieces is understood to be the reason 
for the order. 

The Compagnie Generale Transatlan- 
tique will inaugurate a monthly steam- 
ship service in November between Pacific 
and European ports, operating four 
10,300-ton freight carriers. The Trans- 
oceanic Co. will act as subagent on the 
Pacific Coast. The principal Mexican 
and Central American ports will be made 
ports of call both north- and south- 
bound. 

Dealers report heavy purchases of 
wheat from farmers during the week, 
and the movement to seaboard continues 
large. Growers are feeling the pressure 
of banks to liquidate long standing in- 
debtedness, which, with the early harvest 
and the changed attitude of farmers, has 
resulted in unusually heavy receipts at 
coast terminals. For the season to date 
11,000,000 bus wheat have arrived at tide- 
water, compared with 4,300,000 last year. 


OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Sept. 3.—While 
most of the wheat being ground now is 
for export, there is still a very fair local 
demand, and it shows signs of increas- 
ing. With wheat firm, flour prices are on 
a steady basis, the list holding unchanged 
at $7.55 for family patents and $7 for 
bakers hard wheat. There is not much 
inquiry yet for new crop flour, and open- 
ing prices have not been announced by 
the mills. It is probable that the new 
prices will not be much lower than the 
old, and if wheat firms up a little more, 
there may not be any change at all. 

Millfeeds are quiet and weak, particu- 
larly mill-run, which has been cut $3 to 
$21 ton, f.o.b. mill, with stocks increas- 
ing. Rolled oats are held at $35, rolled 
barley at $34@36 and cracked corn at 


9. 

Weekly flour output of Portland mills, 
in barrels, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: Flour‘ Pet. 





Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 48,000 24,565 1 
Last week ... . 48,000 27,255 56 
Year ago ......... 48,000 14,243 29 
Two years ago..... 42,600 36,091 84 
Three years ago.... 40,500 36,232 89 
Four years ago.... 33,000 11,393 34 


Wheat buying in the country is much 
lighter than it was a week or two ago, 
when prices were on the dowsauals. 
With the firmer market, farmers are of- 
fering sparingly. Closing bids at the 
Merchants’ Exchange: hard white, $1.13; 
soft white, white club and hard winter, 
Sie northern spring, $1.13; red Walla, 

1.07. 

A steady tone prevails in the coarse 
grain market, with moderate business. 
Last bids: white oats, $24 ton; brewing 
barley, $26; feed barley, $22; No. 2 yel- 
low corn, 

NOTES 

Flour exports from Portland in Au- 
gust were 115,387 bbls, valued at $579,- 
881. Wheat exports, which broke all 
monthly records for the port, were 3,- 
605,646 bus, valued at $4,698,722. 

Cargoes cleared during the week were 
the Japanese steamer Atlantic Maru, for 
Hampton Roads for orders, with 268,- 
800 bus wheat; American steamer West- 
ward Ho, for the United Kingdom, with 
15,713 bbls flour, 89,000 bus wheat and 
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2,700 tons barley; Japanese steamer 
Chifuku Maru, for the United Kingdom, 
with 278,000 bus wheat; Japanese steam- 
er Tenpaisan Maru, also for England, 
with 254,565 bus wheat. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Sept. 3.—Millers 
report that the local demand for flour 
continues good. In sympathy with wheat, 
there was a decline in current quota- 
tions, in 98’s, cotton, to $8.25 f.o.b. Great 
Falls. Millfeed continues unchanged, 
namely: $18 ton, f.o.b, Great Falls. 


NOTES 


H. F. Harmon, whose farm is 12 miles 
northwest of Conrad, threshed 845 bus 
wheat from his field of 40 acres last 
week, and it is said that it will test No. 
1 hard winter. 

Farmers near Belt, 29 miles southeast 
of Great Falls, are finding their wheat 
overweight from two to five pounds this 
year. Many yields have tested 62@63 
lbs to the measured bushel, while in some 
instances the test has showed 65 lbs. It 
is said that practically every field 
threshed to date has tested No. 1. 

Montana’s hay crop will show a sal- 
able surplus of not to exceed 500,000 
tons, according to F. W. Beier, statisti- 
cian at Missoula for the Bureau of Crop 
Estimates, and the total crop will not 
exceed 2,000,000 tons. Efforts are be- 
ing made to find an outlet to the eastern 
market, and the Great Northern road 
has made a rate of 53%4c per 100 lbs 
to St. Paul. 

Loans made by the federal govern- 
ment to some Montana farmers last 
spring promise to cause litigation, ac- 
cording to C. T. Forster, inspector of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, who has been investigating cases 
about Harlem and other points on the 
Great Northern high line. It is alleged 
by Mr. Forster that certain loans were 
secured by irregular methods, and there 
are said to be plans for prosecutions un- 
der the criminal statutes. The govern- 
ment holds liens on all grain grown from 
seed obtained through the loans involved, 
and notices will be filed with local ele- 
vators covering all such grain, Mr. Fors- 
ter says. ’ Joun A. Curry. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Car., Sept. 3.—Fairly 
general interest prevailed in the flour 
market this week, and it appeared that 
more buyers made inquiries than at any 
previous time this year. While jobbers 
and bakers do not seem inclined to pur- 
chase in large quantities, regular business 
is looked for from now on. 

Mill prices for the week showed little 
change, with Dakota standards $9.55 bbl, 
Dakota clears $8.05, Montana standards 
$8.65, Montana clears $7.15, Dakota and 
Montana first patent 50c bbl above stand- 
ard patent, Kansas first patents $9.20, 
Kansas standards $8.70, eastern first 
clear $6@6.50, cut-off $6.20, 98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed shows no improvement. Only 
a limited demand prevails, and offerings 
continue very liberal. Quotations: bran 
and mill-run, $26 ton; shorts, $26; mid- 
dlings, $40; eastern red bran and mill- 
run, $22@23; northern white mill-run, 
$22@23. 


JULY MILLING OUTPUT 


Fourteen California mills report their 
a 4 output as 221,876 bbls, compared 
with 15 mills’ output in June of 260,000 
bbls. The per cent of mill capacity in 
operation for July is reported as 54, 
against 36 per cent in July last year. 
In June the mill capacity in operation 
was reported as 65 per cent. 


NOTES 

The San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce marine exchange reports the fol- 
lowing exports of flour for July: to 
East Indies, 750 bbls; Hawaii and Pa- 
cific Islands, 730; Mexico, 14,781; Cen- 
tral America and Panama, 13,136; South 
America, 515; United Kingdom and the 
Continent, 22,916. 

From all reports received, the “Eat 
More Bread” campaign recently com- 
pleted by the bakers of San Diego was 
extremely successful. 

A record crop of mariout barley for 
the year was raised, according to report, 
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in Imperial County. The common ya- 
riety of barley and mariout were tried 
side by side, and the latter produced 37 
sacks to the acre, where the common yva- 
riety went only 27 sacks. About 2,000 
acres of mariout barley were grown in 
the valley this year. 

On Aug. 26 the state railroad commis- 
sion denied the application of the Pa- 
cific Rice Growers’ Association for grain 
rates on paddy rice. The present rates 
on rice of 125 per cent of rates apply- 
ing to grain, established on Jan. 6, were 
sustained. 

E. E. Kaufman, statistician for Cali- 
fornia for the crop reporting service of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, reports that if present experi- 
ments in flax growing in California are 
successful, there will be but one United 
States crop, buckwheat, that California 
does not grow. 

Accompanied by a representative of 
the Bank of Italy, which recently has en- 
tered the Sacramento valley banking 
field, with branches at Sacramento, Grid- 
ley, Wheatland, Live Oak, Marysville and 
Oroville; President J. M. Inman, of the 
Pacific Rice Growers’ Association, has 
been arranging for loans of 20c per bag 
upon the 1921 crop, which will be in 
process of harvesting in a few weeks. 
During the harvest 50c more per bag, it 
is reported, will be advanced the grow- 
ers, which will permit them to go ahead 
without worrying about the initial ex- 
pense. 





R. C. Mason. 
UTAH 
Ocpen, Uran, Sept. 3.—Stronger mar- 
ket conditions and more activity in both 


grain and flour buying were reported 
throughout Utah and Idaho during the 
past week. Heavy shipments of this 
year’s wheat have been general from both 
states, and the Ogden terminal is re- 
ceiving an average of 50 carloads a day. 
Much of this grain is for export and for 
Pacific Coast markets, though storage in 
Ogden elevators has started. Export 
shipments are being made largely via 
Galveston. 

Wheat prices advanced to 85c bu for 
soft at country points, and 90c for hard, 
with 5c differential at Ogden. These are 
the highest prices so far quoted for the 
new crop. 

Local prices on flour advanced to $5.50 
bbl for family patents and $6 for hard 
wheat flours, basis 48-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b. Ogden. Offerings to the southeast- 
ern trade were at $6.50 bbl for standards 
and $6.75 for high patents, basis 96-lb 
cotton bags, f.o.b. lower river points. 

The coast market was _ somewhat 
stronger at $6.75 bbl for hard wheat 
flours, basis 96-lb cotton bags, f.o.b. 
California common points. 

There is no market for bran, millers 
report, with prices down to $20 ton, f.0.b. 
Ogden, carload lots, and to $25 ton for 
white and $20 for red bran, f.o.b. Cali- 
fornia common points, carload lots. 

NOTES 

Twelve bids for flour supplies for 
Utah state institutions have been re 
ceived. 

About 50 per cent of the country mills, 
and all Ogden mills, are now operating 
at capacity, following arrival of the new 
crop. Other millers are making arrange 
ments to open their plants this month. 

Machinery installation for the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co.’s 3,500-bbl mill at 
Ogden is being continued, with the view 
of having the plant in operation before 
Jan. 1. Wheat storage in the 700,000-bu 
elevators is under way. 

Reorganization of the Amalgamated 
Sugar Co., second largest beet sugar pro 
ducing corporation in the intermountain 
states, is anticipated at a stockholders 
meeting this week. Judge Henry 
Rolapp, head of the United States sugat 
beet manufacturers’ organization, is t0 
become president and general managet 
of the company, according to semiofficial 
reports, succeeding M. S. Browning ™ 
the office of president and Fred G. Tay- 
lor in the office of general manager. 
Marriner S. Eccles, of Logan, is to be 
come secretary of the company, accord 
ing to the same reports. It is understo 
that Manager Taylor will remain with 
the company, though in another position. 

W. E. Zorpann: 
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There is a tendency on the part of 
buyers to take more interest in imported 
flour, and when a tempting offer is re- 
ceived from a mill it is accepted, but 
these offegg are not numerous. How- 
ever, we are getting nearer to the spring 
wheat harvest in the United States and 
Canada, and it is hoped that offers will 
be received in greater volume, and cheap- 
er, when the new wheat commences to 
move. 

Strong flour is wanted, as the pur- 
chases of late have been of the weaker 
varieties, the only qualities that could 
be imported with a reasonable hope of 
selling at a profit against the cheap 
home milled product, which is another 
ls per 280 lbs lower this week, enabling 
the baker to purchase a straight run at 





65s, delivered. The home miller is so 
anxious to secure trade that he is selling 
patents at 1s above this price, when they 
ordinarily should be 3s higher. 

The home miller apparently has it all 
his own way at the moment, the high 
price of feed making it possible for him 
to take a low price for flour. However, 
this cannot last much longer, and there 
is evidence of a decline in millfeed, the 
recent wet weather having helped the 
grass to improve, and in some districts 
the root crops already look better. 


FLOUR ARRIVALS 


Arrivals of flour this week are more 
than sufficient for the demand. Sellers 
have had to reduce prices in order to 
dispose of stocks, although goods can- 
not be replaced at the same money. 


GOVERNMENT WHEAT 


The Royal Commission on Wheat Sup- 
plies has sold all its holdings of wheat, 
and the miller is now buying only free 
wheat. There is a feeling of relief in the 
trade that at last it has seen the end of 
government interference. While these 
stocks were in existence they created a 
lack of confidence, as buyers could never 
anticipate what attitude the government 





MEET 


Railway Cars and Ships Are Loaded and Unloaded 


The Central Granary, London, Showing How Both 


would adopt in regard to prices, irre- 
spective of market conditions. 


PRICES 


Canadian straights on spot are worth 
67s per 280 lbs, ex-store, and Minnesota 
patents find a very slow sale at 68s, ex- 
store. Kansas straights can be pur- 
chased at 65s, ex-store, but Australian 
flour is not worth more than 60s, same 
terms, this being Is per sack less than 
last week’s price, on account of large 
arrivals. Kansas straights are offered 
from the mills at 60s, c.i.f., but there are 
not many offers, and if there were there 
would not be a heavy trade, as buyers are 
inclined to wait until they can buy strong 
spring wheat flours. Canadian straights 
are offered at 64s, c.i.f., for September 
shipment from seaboard. This is a gen- 
eral price, but there is no response. 

Pacific Coast soft flours do not interest 
buyers at the moment, as there is plenty 
of this class both here and on the water. 
Pacific Coast club straights were offered 
this week for shipment at 52s 6d, c.i.f. 
English country flour can be purchased 
at 53s, ex-store. Australian flour is of- 
fered for September shipment at 52s 6d, 
c.i.f., which is 1s $d per sack down from 
last week. Home milled straight run 


flour is offered at 65s, delivered to the 
baker. 
MILLFEED 


The demand for millfeed is not so 
great as for some time, and bran can be 
purchased at £9 10s per ton, ex-mill, 
which is 10s below last week. Middlings 
are down £1 and can be purchased at 
£15 ton, ex-mill. All feedingstuffs are 
easy, due to changed weather conditions. 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal trade continues slow, and 
prices on spot are unchanged for the 
home product, Midlothian being quoted 
at 75s per 280 lbs and Aberdeen at 62s 
6d, both ex-store. American oatmeal on 
spot is 58s, ex-store, and the price for 
forward delivery is 56s, cif. Rolled 
oats are 6ls per 280 lbs ex-store, and 
the cif. price for forward delivery is 
57s. 

CHEAP OFFERS FROM CANADA 


A feature of today’s market on the 
Corn Exchange was the sharp decline in 
prices quoted on flour for future ship- 
ment from Canadian mills. It is report- 
ed that Canadian export patents are of- 
fered at 59s for first half September 
from seaboard, c.i.f., London. For more 
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distant shipment, such as October and 
November, similar flours were offered 
at 54@57s, c.i.f., London. Althou 
= are averse to purchasing for 

pment too far ahead, these tempting 
peg resulted in some business. 

Canadian offers checked buying of 

Kansas flours which has been going on 
steadily for some time. It is a 
that Manitobas will soon become the 
cheapest flours on the market, and once 
more will secure the lion’s share of the 
trade. 

Importers do not forget that last 
year huge quantities of Canadian wheat 
and flour were being consumed in the 
United States, whereas, owing to the 
tariff, this is no longer possible. They 
therefore assume that, in addition to 
the proportion of Canadian wheat and 
flour that usually comes to this market, 
the large quantities that last year were 
sold to the United States will ultimately 
have to find their way abroad. 

It is the ral opinion over here that 
the reintroduction of a tariff on wheat 
and flour between the United States and 
Canada was the worst thing that could 
have happened for American mills, and 


that the loss of export trade, resulting 


from the tariff, will be felt by American 
millers to a far greater extent than any 
they suffered through Canadian millers 
being able to enter the markets of the 
United States. 


PEAS AND BEANS 


The abnormal activity in all kinds of 
peas and beans last week has somewhat 
subsided, and the trade now is quiet, al- 
though prices remain unchanged. Stocks 
are firmly held by those who anticipate 
that they will be insufficient to fill re- 
quirements during the coming winter. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS FREED 


This week government control of Brit- 
ish railways was withdrawn, and the 
public has benefited even by the approach 
of decontrol, for active enterprise among 
the railway companies appeared some 
weeks ago, and they are busy restoring 
many of the old privileges and reduc- 
tions which were so greatly appreciated 
before the war. Under the new railway 
act, which has just passed into law, cer- 
tain groupings among the companies are 
to be adopted in order to bring about 
better handling of traffic, both of pas- 
sengers and goods. There are to be four 
groups, and in a large measure competi- 
tion will be eliminated. 

It is claimed that the unrestricted com- 
petition of the past was attended b 
many evils that combined to the disad- 
vantage of the public rather than to its 
benefit, resulting in a great deal of waste- 
ful expenditure. Under the competitive 
system, much of the time of the higher 
officials was taken up in scheming how 
to obtain and hold traffic. Under the new 
scheme they will be free from these anxi- 
eties and able to devote all their energy 
and thought to the business of transpor- 
tation and efficiency of operation. The 
grouping scheme will entail a great deal 
of reorganization, and can only take 
place gradually, but it is believed that it 
will result in the lowering of rates and 
greatly improved service. 

At one time there was a great deal of 
talk about nationalizing the railways, 
but, with the misadministration of the 
post office and the British telephone sys- 
tem by the government as evidence of the 
effects of nationalization, the country was 
not anxious for its railways to be ac- 
quired by the state, and to have to make 

the money deficiency inevitably fol- 
owing, while receiving the minimum of 
service. Therefore, public is glad 
that the railways have been allowed to 
remain a commercial enterprise and to be 
worked on commercial principles. 


IMPERIAL WIRELESS CHAIN 


The first completed station in the im- 
— chain of wireless stations at Lea- 

eld, in Oxfordshire, was opened this 
week by the postmaster general. Under 
normal conditions the station will have 
at all times a range of 2,000 miles, but 
under best conditions it is estimated that 
Leafield will be able to communicate di- 
rect with Australia. The next station to 
be completed is Cairo, and in two years’ 
time all the stations in the chain will be 
finished. The idea of erecting a station 
at Leafield dates back to 1918. Steel 
masts 300 feet high have been erected, 









and the cost of the whole scheme, com- 
prising seven stations, is estimated at 
£170,000. 

NOTES 


W. G. Clarke, of the Kansas Milling 
Co., Kansas City, Mo., is spending a few 
days in London after having visited va- 
rious United Kingdom markets in the 
interests of his firm. 


The Spillers Grain Co., Ltd., London, 
with which is associated Spillers Indus- 
tries, Ltd., advises that the export de- 
partment for grain and flour formerly 
carried on by this firm will in future be 
conducted by No. 1 Milling Group Ex- 
port Agency, Ltd., with offices at Broad 
Street House, London. The chairman 
and governing director of this new com- 
pany is Sir William Edgar Nicholls, with 
whom are associated W. Spiller Allen, 
Walter Allen, H. B. G. Morgan, W. N. 
Vernon and R. T. Vernon. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, AUG. 15 


The flour trade here is much interested 
in the announcement that Joseph Rank & 
Sons intend to break away from the 
British Millers’ Association, in order to 
go ahead with their own grades of flour 
and their own prices. There was a time 
when traders here would merely have 
taken a spectators’ interest in the doings 
of the Rank combine, but now that this 
big firm has controlling interests in 
Scotland, both east and west, by means 
of the Herdman mill at Haymarket, 
Edinburgh, and the Riverside and Ure 
mills in Glasgow, they show much more 
concern. 

It is regarded here as quite clear to 
the Ranks that flour importers have been 
taking away a lot of their business. The 
firm has played its cards well for an ex- 
tension of trade, and the fact that it has 
not attained to the scale expected has 
led to this new policy. 

The outcome here, as in England, will 
be a period of price cutting. The Rank 
concerns here were content in the past 
to dispose of their output through deal- 
ers, but they are now attempting to 
develop a direct trade of their own with 
the retailers and small men, and have 
some 10 salesmen on the road here for 
the purpose of pushing this scheme. 
These salesmen have been calling on 
grocers and dairymen in the towns; on 
every one who handles flour either for 
sale to the public or for baking on any 
scale. 

It looks as though the Ranks were not 
satisfied with the returns derived from 
this enterprise, and that they feel that 
price cutting is necessary to stimulate 
demand for their output. What the out- 
come may be it is not possible to predict, 
but it must be remembered that in the 
collection of payment for what is sold, a 
firm of the size of Joseph Rank & Sons 
operates without the personal human 
touch of the smaller trader. Its opera- 
tions are machinelike, and this arbitrary 
factor may counterbalance to some ex- 
tent the attractions of its price cutting 


policy. 
REFORM IN PORTERAGE CHARGES 


For some time there has been dissatis- 
faction with the scale of master porter- 
age charges which importers have to 
meet in handling goods at Glasgow har- 
bor, and there are hopes that the flour, 
timber and provision trades which are 
aa. affected by these impositions may 
hold a meeting to voice their common de- 
sire for reform. The position is that, 
while the x age: Dock Board at Liver- 
pool controls the charges which ship- 
owners and stevedores make upon trad- 
ers for the handling of goods landed, 
there is no such control in Glasgow. 

A flour trader, writing in the Glasgow 
Herald, urged that the time had arrived 
at Glasgow when the ratepayers to the 
Clyde Trust, the body which administers 
the harbor here, should insist that the 
trust either take control of the master 
porterage charges in order to protect 
the harbor and the public from extortion 
or undertake the work itself at rates 
fixed in conjunction with the representa- 
tives of each of the trades concerned. 
Master porterage, this writer contends, 
should not be part of the shipowners’ 
business, but in Glasgow it is, he asserts, 
their most profitable part at present. 
He quotes the rate of increase since the 
war, and adds, “It is impossible to get 
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prices down while this thing is going 
on. 

A retort has been published by one who 
signs himself “Live and Let Live.” He 
complains that the flour trader repre- 
sents that this particular trade is suffer- 
ing from the big F pee made by the 
master porters, and “calls upon citizens 
to bestir themselves, or prices of our im- 
ported produce will become prohibitive, 
and yet only the other day I heard a 
flour merchant tell of how he had just 
sold a lot of flour, which was lying at 
the docks, and which he had never seen, 
at a clear profit of 6s per sack. A vast 
difference,” he adds, “between that and 
the few coppers per sack which the mas- 
ter porter charges, which is his profit and 
oncost.” 

However, the flour trader gave some 
figures which were ignored by the de- 
fender of the charges. One set of fig- 
ures was that, before the war, no more 
than 15s could be levied as watching 
charges on any one steamer, whereas to- 
day as high as £40 is being charged. 





IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 15 


The demand for flour fell flat this 
week, and quotations in some instances 
are lower. ‘The most serious decline has 
been on the part of the home millers, 
who seem determined to meet the quota- 
tions for soft flours. Cables from some 
of the principal winter wheat mills have 
been as low as 61s, ex-quay, Belfast or 
Dublin, for the very best grades, and in 
one instance 58s 9d was quoted for quite 
a good flour. Home millers are quoting 
62s against this for flour of a similar 
class, which is Sate value, especially tak- 
ing into consideration the fact that the 
buyer can get gradual delivery. Home 
millers, however, are not all as low as 
this; some want as high as 68s, but find 
it difficult to make. 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


Minneapolis mills have been very keen 
sellers of best grades on the basis of 
68s, net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 69s Dublin. 
Nothing worth while has been done, as 
consumers are not inclined to go any 
further, and importers will not buy any- 
thing that they cannot sell. 

Manitoba spring flours show practical- 
ly no change on the week. Some small 
sales were made on the basis of 66s, net, 
c.i.f., either port, and some further bids 
at less money were declined. For high 
grade flours 70s is the price indicated, 
but business cannot be done at this figure. 

Some Kansas flours were bought for 
the south of Ireland on the basis of 58s, 
net, c.i.f., Dublin. For an ordinary export 
patent for Belfast 57s would have been 
taken for certain grades, but 58@59s was 
a more common price. 


OATMEAL 


While a great portion of the oat crop 
is ripe and ready for cutting, there have 
been continuous rains for the last week 
which have prevented farmers beginning 
to reap, with the result that Irish oat- 
meal has maintained its price around 
70s per 280 lbs for the flaked variety. 
For foreign flake there were one or two 
offers early in the week at 55s, ex-quay, 
either port, but a day or two later this 
price was refused and millers now want 
57s for good Canadian rolled. American 
is probably 1@2s dearer than this. 


FEED 

Mill offals have maintained their price, 
and in some cases have advanced. De- 
mand is heavy, and millers are unable to 
meet it. No doubt the fact that millers 
are not selling their full output of flour 
is having a serious effect on feed. De- 
mand is strong, and the amount of for- 
eign bran and pollard on spot has not 
been so small for a long time, all of 
which makes the situation more acute. 
The price for broad white bran is £11@ 
12 ton, and for medium bran is £10 10s 
@£11. 

The demand for feedingstuffs has been 
fairly well maintained. Maize meal for 
cattle feeding is quoted at £12 10s ton, 
delivered terms, and for the flaked va- 
riety £15 is the figure. This price, how- 
ever, is out of all proportion to the quo- 
tation for forward corn. In Dublin and 
the south, £13 10s and £16 are the re- 
spective prices for the above commodi- 
ties, and in the west of Ireland in some 
cases £1 more is being obtained. 

Linseed cakes are very firm, the low- 
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est price for imported being £16 103 
ton, ex-quay or store, Belfast or Dublin, 
Cottonseed cakes are the same price; de- 
mand is good, and stocks on spot in 
moderate.compass. In the forward posi- 
tion, quotations are very firm, in some in- 
stances £16, net, c.i.f., but there is noth- 
ing doing for shipment. 


HOLLAND MARKET, AUG. 15 


The flour trade during the past week 
has been more lifeless than ever. A\l- 
though at the beginning of the week the 
rate of exchange dropped suddenly to 
slightly below $3.20, it recovered again 
to some extent very quickly, only to 
weaken once more, so that at the end of 
the week the difference may be calcu- 
lated at about 2% per cent in buyers’ 
favor. The drop, however, is apparently 
not sufficiently attractive for importers 
to effect purchases. 

Millers’ offers from the States were 
lower. Against last week’s price of $+.60 
for hard wheat patents, offers were so- 
licited at $8.25, but without result, iin- 
porters still keeping out of the mar}ct. 
Stocks of American flour are small, «nd 
although some of the early purchases of 
new crop Kansas patents are afloat, \ ith 
purchases for August shipment to ‘ol- 
low, yet these lots are not sufficiently 
large to supply the regular demand ‘or 
any length of time. Nevertheless, n- 
porters seem to be afraid to take up fur- 
ther shipments. 


HOME MILLED FLOUR POSITION 


Home milled flour seems to hav: a 
great influence on importers’ operati ns. 
The home mills, until recently, were \e- 
hind in their deliveries, on account of 
heavy shipments across the border to 
central Europe, but they are now jot 
only in a position to fully satisfy (ir 
buyers but are even pressing their of- 
fers for forward delivery at a pice 
which works out at $8 per 220 lbs, dviiv- 
ered at the bakeries, and which, th: re- 
fore, means around $1 below present (j:10- 
tations from United States mills on the 
same basis of delivery. 

Therefore, unless there should be a 
considerable drop in the rate of ex- 
change, which is not very confidently 
looked for, United States millers will live 
to reduce their quotations further if t!\ey 
wish to place their flour on this market. 








AN IMPORTANT SALES CASE 

In the absence of special agreement 
to the contrary, a buyer of flour under 
an order bill of lading is not entitled to 
inspect the shipment before taking up 
the attached draft; and where flour is 
sold under written contract specifying 
a certain brand, the buyer is not entit!ed 
to show an understanding on his purt 
that the flour would be made of old, aid 
not new, wheat. These are the principal 
points decided by the Indiana appell:te 
court, in the case of Southwestern M ‘|I- 
ing Co. vs. Niemier, 131 N.E. 831. 

Defendant gave plaintiff mill a writ'cn 
order for a specified quantity of “A-is- 
tos brand,” ‘The word “flour” did not 
appear in the contract, but it was 1.u- 
tually understood that the quoted tcrm 
referred to that commodity. According 
to agreement, the flour was shipped un- 
der an order bill of lading attached ‘0 
draft for the price; but, upon arriv:l, 
defendant refused to honor the draft «a- 
less first permitted to inspect the flour. 
Refusing this —, the mill s:b- 
sequently resold the flour for defenda::\’s 
account and sued for damages repres«'t- 
ing the consequent loss. 

On trial of the suit, judgment was ren- 
dered in favor of defendant, and the "ill 
appealed. The decision of the appel!«te 
court reverses the judgment and ors 
a new trial on two grounds, as indicaicd 
by the following extracts from ‘he 
opinion: 

“On the trial of the cause, after “)- 

llant [the mill] by proper evide:ce 
had shown that the term ‘Aristos brand 
used in the contract was a trade tem 
used to designate, and did designate «04d 
mean, a well-known standard brand of 
flour manufactured and sold throughout 
the year to the general trade by «P- 

ellant, the court permitted appe''ce 
Pplaintiff-buyer], over appellant’s ob) °c- 
tions, to prove that it- was understood 
by her at the time she placed the or‘cT 
for the flour that the term ‘Aris‘03 
brand’ meant flour made from old wheat. 
The admission of this evidence was er*T. 
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Where, as in the case at bar, a word 
ysed in a contract had a peculiar trade 
meaning, parol evidence is admissible to 
explain such trade meaning, but parol 
evidence is not admissible to show what 
a party to the contract intended by the 
use of the word. 

“By her contract appellee agreed that 
the payment for the flour should be made 
by honoring draft attached to the bill 
of lading; and under such*a contract 
the buyer has no right of inspection be- 
fore payment, unless such right is given 
by the custom of business. ‘Williston on 
Sales” par. 479. No such custom was 
shown by the evidence. On the contrary, 
the evidence, without conflict, showed the 
custom to have been otherwise.” 


A. L. H. Street. 





WAGE ADJUSTMENT FIGURES 

The Department of Labor, through the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, is making a 
study of the methods of adjusting wage 
scales, and concluding collective wage 
agreements where cost of living figures 
enter into the wage adjustment. To that 
end, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
wishes to communicate with the various 
companies, members of arbitration 
boards, labor managers, or others who 
are using cost of living figures in the de- 
termination of wage awards. 

If any reader of The Northwestern 
Miller, who has not already communi- 
cated with the bureau, is using cost of 
living figures in the adjaistment of 
wages, it will be appreciated by the 
bureau if he will write to the Commis- 
sioner of Labor Statistics, Washington, 
D. C., and inform him of that fact. 





United States—Fiscal Year Exports 
Exports of wheat, flour and coarse grains, 
by fiscal years, as reported by the United 
States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce: 


WHEAT AND FLOUR EXPORTS 
Years ending 





June 30— Wheat, bus Flour, bbis 
293,267,637 16,183,234 

122,430,724 21,661,261 

178,682,673 24,190,092 

34,118,853 21,879.951 

149,831,427 11,942,778 

173,274,015 15,520,669 

259,642,533 16,182,765 

92,393,775 11,821,461 

91,602,974 11,394,805 

30,160,212 11,006,487 

23,729,302 10,129,435 

46,679,876 9,040,987 

66,923,244 10,521,161 

100,371,057 13,927,247 

76,569,423 15,584,667 

34,973,291 13,919,048 

4,394,402 8,826,335 

44,230,169 16,999,432 

114,181,420 19,716,484 

154,856,000 17,759,000 

132,061,000 18,651,000 

101,950,000 18,699,000 

139,433,000 18,486,000 

148,231,000 16,350,000 

79,562,000 14,570,000 

60,650,000 14,621,000 

76,103,000 15,269.000 

88,415,000 16,860,000 

117,121,000 16,620,000 

157,280,000 15,197,000 

150,565.000 7,946,000 

153,253,000 6.011.000 

46,000,000 9,000,000 

66,000,000 12,000,000 

| seeees 102,000,000 » 12,000,000 
sees 68,000,000 8,000,000 
1885. seeeee 85,000,000 11,000.000 
1884........066 70,000,000 9,000,000 
1883..... cesses 106,000,000 9,000,000 
1882..... seeees 95,000,000 6,000,000 
1881. cesses 65,000,000 11,000,000 
DR scccsae sees 64,000,900 12,000,000 


COARSE GRAIN EXPORTS 
(In bus, 000’s omitted) 





Years 

J Corn Oats Rye 
66,911 4,302 45,735 
14,447 33,946 37,463 
16,688 96,361 27,540 
40,997 105,837 11,990 
64,720 88.944 13,260 
38,21 95.918 14,532 
48,786 96,809 12,544 
9,381 1,860 2,223 
49,065 33,759 1,823 

40,039 2,172 

63,671 2,045 
36,802 1,685 220 
35,853 1,510 1,272 
62,445 1,158 2,419 
83,300 4,014 749 
117,718 46,324 1,365 
88,807 6,479 1 
55,858 1,154 765 
74,833 4,613 6,422 
26,636 9,971 2,697 
177,817 37,046 2,326 
209,348 41,369 2,355 
174,089 30,310 10,141 
208,746 69,130 15,541 
176,916 .36,096 8,560 
9,99 13,01 98s 
27,691 670 9 
65,324 5,740 231 
46,034 2,380 1,477 
75,451 9,436 12,040 
1890. 9 30,768 968 332 
i + 1,408 101,973 13,693 2,257 


‘Twelve months, July 1-June 30. 
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ing out?” inquired the second driver 
cheerfully. 

“Nah!” snorted the troubled one bit- 
terly. “They blow out fine. The trou- 
ble is when I go to patch them up.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* *« 

Maud: “Does anything make your hus- 
band madder than having your relatives 
for a visit?” 

Beatriz: “Yes, having his own.” 

—Life. 








Special Notices 





“I’m afraid that one tire is going to 
blow out.” 


“No, it won’t. We are too near a 


garage.” —Life. 
* 
Vivian: “Even movie extras have their 
troubles!” 


Flora: “Indeed!” 

Vivian: “Yes; I read where one is be- 
ing sued by the Five-and-Ten Corpora- 
tion for $7.40 worth of jewelry which she 
wore in the ‘millionaire ballroom’ scene 


last week.” —Film Fun. 
* - 


“The old-fashioned girl would have 
been horrified by the clothes now worn.” 
“True,” replied Miss Cayenne. “But 
the principal reason for her horror would 
have been the fact that such things were 

then wholly out of style.” 
—Washington Star. 


“Step lively,” says the guard in the 
subway. 

“Move on,” says the policeman. 

“Don’t walk on the grass,” reads the 
sign in the park. 

“Grape juice,” says the bartender. 

—Life. 
* * 

“Did you deliver my message to Mr. 
Smith, Tommy?” asked the manager of 
the new office boy. 

“No, sir,” replied Tommy. “He was 
out and his office was locked up.” 

“Why didn’t you wait for him, as I 
told you to do?” 

“There was a notice on the door, sir, 
saying, ‘Return immediately, so I came 
back tore as quickly as I could, sir.” 

—Boston Globe. 


* #*# 


Mrs. North: “Is Gladys doing any 
literary work now?” 

Mrs. West: “Why, Gladys has out- 
grown that sort of thing! She will be 14 
soon.” —Judge. 

* + 

North: “The factory is holding an en- 
durance test for the Backfire Six.” 

West: “I ought to win. I’ve endured 
one of their cars for three years.” 

—American Legion Weekly. 
* 7 


He: “There'll be a lot of. disappointed 
girls when I marry.” 
She: “For Heaven’s sake! How many 
do you expect to marry?” 
—American Legion Weekly. 
a * 


A small boy was asked to dine at the 
home of a distinguished professor, and 
his mother, fearing he might commit 
some breach of etiquette, gave him re- 
peated directions as to what he should 
and should not do. 

Upon his return from the great occa- 
sion she questioned, “Richard, did you 
get along at the table all right?” 

“Oh, yes, mother, well enough.” 

“You are sure you didn’t do anything 
that was not perfectly polite and gentle- 
manly ?” 

“Why, no—nothing to speak of.” 

“Then something did happen. Tell me 
at once,” she demanded. 

“Why, while I was tryin 
meat it slipped off on the floor. 
made it all right.” 

“What did you do?” 

“Oh, I just said, sort of carelessly, 
‘That’s always the way with tough 
meat?” —Harper’s Monthly. 


The motorist was at the side of the 


to cut the 
But I 


road engaged in the hot, dirty and irri- 


tating job of changing a tire. A second 
motorist stopped his car alongside. 
“Having trouble with your tires blow- 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

Eor the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents, 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 
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FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Large, aggressive southwestern 
mill, 3,000 bbls capacity, milling 
strictly choice red Turkey hard 
winter wheat, wishes to secure 
four high grade salesmen to 
work in the following territories 
direct from general office: one 
man each for New England, 
Ohio, Michigan and the two 
Virginias; quality men with 
successful record of sales and 
personal acquaintance in terri- 
tory are required; attractive 
salary and commission arrange- 
e ments; mill has long, successful 
record and will give the men se- 
lected for these fields the high- 
est quality of flour and the best 
support from the home office. 
Address ‘‘Quality,”” care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





CHEMIST WANTED 


Chemist to assume full respon- 
sibility of laboratory of mill 
manufacturing wheat, rye and 
corn flours and manufactured 
feeds; must be college graduate 
or have equivalent chemical 
education; state age, experience 
in detail, when available and 
salary expected. Address 16, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Several first class, wideawake, 
energetic salesmen to sell flour 
to carload jobbing and baking 
trade; must have selling experi- 
ence and acquaintance with the 
trade in territories open and 
must be able to demonstrate 
ability to produce results and 
willing to do a full day’s work, 
making small towns and doing 
resale work when necessary; no 
theorists need apply; reply in 
writing, giving full and com- 
plete history first letter, 


Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn. 





MANAGER WANTED FOR AN OLD:* 
established 200-bbl rye and buckwheat 
mill; the company operates a general 
flour and feed jobbing department in con- 
nection; this is a going and growing con- 
cern, and the income possibilities are lim- 
ited only by the capacity of the manager; 
position will require some investment, 


Address 31, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 4 
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MILLWRIGHT AND GENERAL UTILITY 
man; steady employment year through; 
state age, experience and wages wanted, 
Address “Millwright,” care Northwestern 
Miller, 506 Temple Building, Chicago, III. 





BROKERAGE CONNECTIONS 
NEEDED 


Southwestern mill making high 
grade hard wheat flour is seek- 
ing brokerage connections for 
New Jersey, New York state, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Wis- 
consin; if you ‘have a selling ac- 
quaintance in any of these ter- 
ritories and can produce the 
business, address 40, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED 
MILL ACCOUNTANT 


Services of one thoroughly ac- 
quainted with flour mill ac- 
counting required by large con- 
cern; state references, experi- 
ence and salary required. Ad- 
dress W, care Northwestern 
Miller, 23-25 Beaver Street, 
New York City, 





CHEMIST WANTED 


{ Gdnttal Kansas mill has an imme- 

sdiate opening for an experienced 
mill chemist; only those with ex- 
perience need apply. Address 783, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo, 





WE ARE SEEKING HIGH GRADE SALES- 
men only; “order takers,” please save 
your postage; we want to hear from gro- 
cery and flour salesmen holding good posi- 
tions, but who believe they are worth 
more money than they are receiving; our 
plan is to let such men sell our genuine 
whole-wheat flour as a side line on com- 
mission for 60 days, and to allow a com- 
mission so liberal that a real salesman 
will find in this the opportunity he has 
been seeking; our flour sells in every state, 
Old-Fashioned Millers, Inc., 1021 Com- 
merce Building, St. Paul, Minn, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN, SEVEN YEARS’ EX- 
perience in Kansas and Missouri, wants 
to connect with Kansas mill; best of ref- 
erences. Address 781, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





POSITION WANTED 
BY 
MIXED FEED EXECUTIVE 


Man 45 years old with broad, 
successful experience as top ex- 
ecutive in manufacturing bal- 
anced ration mixed feeds, de- 
sires general management or 
department management where 
an exceptional knowledge of 
nutritional values, formulae, 
economic buying, manufacturing 
and distribution will entitle 
him to a substantial salary. 
Address 27, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BY EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER-AC;. 
countant, position with good chance for 
advancement; has eight years’ experience; 
best references, Address Eric Thompson, 
4418 S Michigan Ave, Chicago, II. 


WANTED—POSITION AS CHEMIST FOR 
moderate sized mill, or assistant in labo- 
ratory of large mill; have had several 
years’ experience and am fully qualified 
to give satisfaction. Delfert Ziel, Ireton, 
Iowa. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 200- TO 500-BBL 
mill, or second in larger, or as elevator 
superintendent; 10 years with last firm; 
best references; anywhere; can come at 
once. Address 30, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 











ACCOUNTANT AND EXECUTIVE, 10 
years’ experience milling and grain, de- 
sires connection with first class south- 
western mill, Kansas preferred; married; 
best of references. Address 25, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





(Continued on next page.) 
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SITUATIONS WANTED— (CONTINUED) 








SALESMAN AND FLOUR CHEMIST, B. 8., 
seven years chemist, two years specialty 
road work, seeks connection with concern 
for New York City and near-by territory; 
commission and drawing. Address “Sales- 
chem,” care Northwestern Miller, New 
York, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


FLOUR SALESMAN OF 10 YEARS’ EX- 
perience in car lot trade desires to make 
connection with a high class northwestern 
mill for southern Ohio and Indiana ter- 
ritory; will also handle job lots on own 
account. Address Henry H. Fricke, 812 
W 6th St, Cincinnati, Ohio, 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





EXPORT DEPARTMENT 
MANAGER 


American, 36, married, having 12 
years’ experience as an executive, 
principally in foreign countries, is 
available to take full charge of ex- 
port department of large size mill; 
thoroughly familiar with exporting 
technic and procedure; have an ex- 
ceptionally good command of Span- 
ish and know personally the ma- 
jority of the flour importers of 
Latin America; also very familiar 
with conditions and requirements of 
European markets. Address 38, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





A HEAD MILLER-SUPERINTENDENT 
wants connection in mills from 400 bbis 
up; am well posted on all modern methods 
in getting best results in hard and soft 
wheat milling; can come on one month's 
notice. Address 4471, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


POSITION WITH LARGE MILL WHERE 
there is chance for advancement; now 
employed, but have satisfactory reason for 
making change; six years’ experience in 
sales department; salary no item; refer- 
ences furnished, Address 780, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo, 


AS HEAD MILLER BY A THOROUGHLY 
experienced miller who is competent to 
take full charge; I have always run suc- 
cessful mills and know how to get beat 
results; please state particulars; refer- 
ences, Address “South Dakota,” 9, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND.- 
ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls; 20 years’ 
experience, hard and soft wheats; can 
produce results that satisfy; western states 
preferred; am employed and can offer 
good reasons for a change; references. 
Address 26, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 











EFFICIENT CEREAL ‘CHEMIST, WITH 
long experience in large bakeries and flour 
mills, wishes position, preferably on the 
Pacific Coast; can furnish very good ref- 
erences; able to come on short notice, to 
prove ability to successfully take care of 
your laboratory. Address “Trustworthy,” 
22, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


ON ACCOUNT OF MILL BEING SOLD 
and the new owner being a miller himself, 
am looking for a position as head miller 
in 76- to 150-bbl mill, or second in larger 
mill; want steady job; am married; 30 
years’ experience; have had charge of last 
mill 15 years; please state salary; can 
come at once, L, F. Schafer, Henderson, 
Minn, 


AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 
ent in mill of 600 to 3,000 bbls, by a pro- 
gressive young miller, 35 years of age, 
with 18 years’ practical experience in mills 
up to 6,500 bbls, on all kinds of wheat; 
can arrange an interview and will furnish 
first class reference as to character and 
ability upon request. Address ‘Practical,’ 
4474, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, 


EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AT 
present manager of territory and branch, 
desires work with a mill which can meet 
the average competition with quality, 
service, price and smile; have been suc- 
cessful selling large jobbers and bakers; 
extensive acquaintance in Wisconsin, IIli- 
nois and Iowa; 30-day notice necessary. 
Address 39, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 














A FLOUR AND FEED SALESMAN WELL 
acquainted in western Michigan would like 
to make connection with good, reliable 
mill that wants real representation in that 
territory; am willing to meet conditions 
as they are and help salesman build up 
and hold a trade second to none; would 
be willing to make such connection on 
salary and commission basis. Address 
Lock Box 22, Traverse City, Mich. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN OPEN 
for position with live flour miiling com- 
pany producing competitive quality prod- 
uct; have best of references and excep- 
tional record as salesman and sales man- 
ager; 12 years with one company; can 
test and value flour by gluten test; have 
large acquaintance with jobbers and bak- 
ers from New Orleans, La., to Bangor, 
Maine; can go anywhere; salary or com- 
mission. Address ‘“‘Enterprise,”” 4 Vogel 
Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 





MILLING EXECUTIVE WITH MORE 
than 20 years’ experience in all depart- 
ments of milling and grain business, and 
with splendid record as manager of mills 
in Southwest and Northwest,. desires posi- 
tion as manager of large mill; advertiser 
has all qualifications necessary to success, 
has the ability and energy to put “new 
blood” into an organization, and is anxious 
to demonstrate his fitness for position he 
seeks; best of references. Address 34, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





FOR SALE 


BALTIMORE PEARL HOMINY pperas 
SEABOARD CORN MIL 


Business Established in 1843 


Ideal Rail and Water Location. Seven Acres 
on Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and Balti- 
more Harbor. Private Railroad Sidings, 50- 
car Capacity. 

1,200 FEET AVAILABLE FOR PIER 


SPACB 
CORN AND FEED MILLS RECENTLY 
EQUIPPED WITH NEW MACHINERY 
HAVING A DAILY CAPACITY OF 
15,000 BUSHELS 
CORN SIRUP PLANT DAILY CAPACITY 
100 BARRELS 
CRUDE CORN OIL BQUIPMENT AND 
REFINED OIL PLANT 
60,000-bu CONCRETE ELEVATOR fully 
equipped for drying and handling grain. 
560,000-bu STEEL STORAGE ELEVATOR. 
60,000-bu STORAGE CRIB. 


ONE LARGE WAREHOUSE AND 
SEVERAL OTHER BUILDINGS 


The equipment is all of the latest model, 
in good condition and ready to operate. 
MORE THAN HALF THE SITE is available 
for development for any character of manu- 
facturing business requiring deep water and 
rail facilities. 

Interested persons are invited to inspect this 
plant, or particulars will be mailed on re- 
quest made of the Trustees, 

Bids for the entire property are invited. 

All bids to be in writing, sealed and ad- 
dressed to the Trustees. Bids will be opened 
at the office of the Baltimore Pearl Hominy 
Company, Howard and Stockholm Streets, 
Baltimore, Maryland, on the 15th of Septem- 
ber, 1921, at 12 o’clock noon, 

TERMS: Cash, or part cash and part de- 
ferred payments bearing interest. Those 
tendering deferred payments must give full 
detail thereof. 

The right is reserved to reject any or all 
bids, 


W. O. PIERSON, 

CARL R. McKENRICK, 

c. C. PUSEY, 
Trustees in Bankruptcy for the 
Baltimore Pearl Hominy Company 


BARTLETT, POE & CLAGGETT, ¥ 
MORRIS A. ROME, 
WALTER H, BUCK, 

Attorneys for the Trustees. 





WATER POWER MILL FOR SALE— 
Northern Minnesota 100-bbl mill; sifters; 
Nordyke & Marmon equipment; concrete 
dam; 7 acres of ground and good living 
house; small payment down to practical 
miller but not for rent. Also one 9x24 
Strong & Northway two-pair-high feed 
mill, with four extra rolls that will caliper 
8% or bétter, $350. Also one 25-bbl Midget 
mill with most of the machinery, $1,000. 
Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 Chamber of 
Commerce, Minneapolis. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE HERCULES BRAN 
packer; one Richardson automatic scale. 
Address Lindsborg Milling & Elevator Co., 
Lindsborg, Kansas, 





September 7, 1921 


a 





The First of its Kind, Put on the 
Market Three Years Ago and Still 
the Best. That is what They say 


About the Minneapolis Ball 
Bearing Centrifugal Reel. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


“Everything for Every Mill and Elevator” 


MINNEAPOLIS 


GREAT FALLS 








RAILROAD CLAIMS 


Your claims for shortage, delay, decline in market and deterioration, 


if not collected, represent lost capital and profits. We 


Are Ex- 


perts in Liquidating Claims. Don’t Send Us Any Money—No 


Collection—No Pay. Send Us Your Claim Papers. 


Let us 


compile and present your claims. We = gladly take up any claims 


already declined, and if we find an 
their collection. We Also Han 


al liability, will undertake 
le Ov 


ercharge Matters. 


The Security Adjustment Company, Inc. 


DEVANEY & EDWARDS, General Attorneys 


1132-1156 Builders’ Exchange Building 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—TO CLOSE AN ESTATE, MA- 
chine to regrind and recorrugate mill 
rolls, with motor, tools, belting and full 
equipment; price very reasonable. Ad- 
dress Pruyn, 11 Walnut St, Oneonta, N. Y. 





FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN, PLANT OF 
West Bend Malting Co., West Bend, Wis., 
suitable for malting, drying, storing and 
conditioning grain; room for milling ma- 
chinery, etc; will retain interest with good 
party. Write A. J. Pick, West Bend, Wis. 


WHOLESALE BAKERY FOR SALE—MOD- 
ern equipped bakery with good established 
business, owns corner lot, 200x125, upon 
which bakery is situated, also 15 auto- 
mobile trucks, five ovens and two seven- 
room dwelling houses; located in Jack- 
sonville, Fla., a city of 100,000 population; 
an exceptional opportunity for any one in- 
terested in a wholesale bakery. For fur- 
ther information communicate with Mor- 
gan F. Jones, receiver, 104 Law Exchange, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








Correct Milling Why have Profitable Mills 
sick mill? I inspect, reflow, appraise, plan, 
remodel, erect and suptd. installation. My 
books—Milling Lessons 75c, Book of Form- 
bons a. 50, _ penal he Miller and Mill- 


Enginee 400 cuts, Yee ete., 
wen published. 9 W650, 60, foreign $6.7 
Chas. E. Oliver, E , al Ind. 








VICTOR PURITY 


means 


BAKING SURETY 


STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 








t—Prices and demand 
able— Daily cables'world’s crops 
—Demand and prices 
Research Work 
Can we assist you? 
Russell's Commercial News, Incorporated 
13 Water Street NEW YORK 











W.S. NOTT 
COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Established 1879 


Largest Western Manufacturers of 


LEATHER 
BELTING 











YOUR OLD DAM DON’T WASTE 


Rebuild or Replacett, WATER POWER 


New York 


Send for Technical Data and Dam Photos 


Ambursen Construction Co., Inc. 
Atlanta Kansas City 











